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BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


“ Queres 4 nobis, Gracche, cur tantopere hoc homine delectemur? Quia suppeditat 
nobis, ubi animus ex hoc forensi strepitu reficiatur et aures convicio defossx 
conquiescant. An tu existimas aut suppetere nobis posse quod quotidie dicamus in 
tanta varietate rerum nisi animos nostros doctrina excolamus? Aut ferre animos 
tantam posse contentionem, nisi eos doctrina eadem relaxamus? Ego vero fateor me 
his studiis esse deditum : cateros pudeat, si qui ita se literis abdiderunt ut nibil 
possint ex his neque ad communem afferre fructum, neque in aspectum lucemque 
proferre. Me autem quid pudeat? Qui tot annos ita vixi judices ut ab illis nullo 
me unquam tempore aut commodum aut otium meum abstraxerit, aut voluptas 
avocirit aut denique somnus retardarit.”—Quoth Cicero, on behalf of the Poet Archias, 


‘* Furthermore, seeing the lawes are excerpted out of the middle of moral and 
natural philosophie, how should these fooles have understood it, that have, by G—, 
studied lesse in philosophie than my mule? In respect of humane learning, and the 
knowledge of antiquities and history, they were truly laden with those faculties as a 
toad is with feathers. And yet of all this the lawes are so full, that without it they 
cannot be understood, as I intend more fully to shew unto you in a peculiar treatise, 
which on that purpose I am about to publish.’— Quoth my master, the good Panta- 
gruel, 
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much the world owes, and must ever 
continue to owe, to those master- 
spirits whose conquests have been 
purely intellectual,—to Llomer, Dante, 
Rabelais, and Shakspeare ; and has 
demonstrated, that in the altered state 
of society no future author can exercise 
the like power: in other words, that 
the time for “ universal individualities” 
has for ever passed away. Those 
parent-geniuses (he observes) appear 
to have borne and suckled all the 
others. Homer fertilised antiquity: 
/Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, Horace, Virgil, were his 
sons. Dante, in like manner, fathers 
moderr Italy, from Petrarch to Tasso. 
Rabelais created the literature of 
France: Montaigne, Lafontaine, Mo- 
litre, descend from him. England owes 
all to Shakspeare. People often deny 
the authority of these supreme masters : 
they rebel against them,— enumerate 
their defects,—accuse them of tedious- 
ness, prolixity, absurdity, and bad taste, 
even while robbing them, and decking 
themselves in their spoils; but they 
struggle in vain beneath their yoke. 
Every thing is painted with their 
colours; every where they stamp their 
impress. They invent names and 
words, which have enriched the general 
vocabulary of nations. Their sayings, 
their phrases, have become proverbs ; 
their fictitious characters, real persons, 
who have heirs and lineage: they open 


horizons whence rush forth floods of 


light; they sow ideas, the germs of a 
thousand others; they furnish imagina- 
tion, subjects, styles, to all the arts. 
Their works are inexhaustible mines, 
or the very bowels ofthe human mind.” 
Of Ilomer and Shakspeare it is not 
now my purpose to speak in other 
than general terms. Iam led to say 
something about Rabelais, his life, and 
works; and to do so without some al- 
lusion to his great compeers would not 
be desirable, if it were indeed possible. 
First, a distinction strikes us between 
the fortunes, in respect to fame, of “ the 
dead kings of melody,” and the more 
mortal men of genius. 
Dante and Rabelais is great upon 
earth; but it is not boundless; it is 
sensible of climate; it is touched by 
manners ; it is affected by time, and by 
events. Thus, whilst their works will 
always, I apprehend, continue to be 
the sources whence every mark-worthy 
current of their country’s literature may 
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be traced, on. the other hand, the 
works of Hlomer and of Shakspeare 
must, from their pure essence, for ever 
exercise an universal influence on the 
literature of civilised mankind ; and 
wherefore so? Because they are unal- 
loyed by any thing of mere mortal 
clay; because they are not circum- 
scribed by circumstance ; because they 
are not affected by the qualities or con- 
ditions of time or place; and because 
they have within themselves a principle 
of life and motion, and a power of 
creation which must preserve them in- 
exhaustible and incorruptible as the 
ocean floods. From their inscrutable 
depths all poetry will flow— into their 
bosom all poetry will ebb, for all gener- 
ations. ‘Their nature may be nearly, 
and in some mark-worthy points best, 
described in words attributed to Or- 
pheus — words, in my mind, the grand- 
est which have ever been addressed to 
the cradle and the grave of all things : 


ts , sd soy , 

Qxsavey nario mario’ aPeiroy aisy sovra 

, ; « ; , 

Adavaroy rs biwy yeviow Sunray c avdoa- 
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EZ ovmte warris woramo xai vaca burucca, 


Following forth the simile, I would 
proceed to say, in these works of Homer 
and of Shakspeare, vast and illimitable 
to our mental vision as the ocean is to 
our physical view, there is no touch of 
individuality—no touch ofidiosyncrasy. 
There is nothing in common between 
the breathing men and the inspired 
poems,— no more, at least, than there 
was between the divine oracles and the 
incapable substances from which, at 
his caprice, the king Apollo, god of 
prophecies, caused them to issue ; now 
from the hosom of an oak, now from 
the recesses of a cavern, and now from 
the cold lips of a chiselled stone. 

The works, then, of Homer and of 
Shakspeare may be spoken of without 
reference to the men by whom they 
were produced. This cannot be done 
with respect to Dante and to Rabelais. 
Hience the distinction. That savour of 
mortality which connects the dead au- 
thor with his living book is in no sort 
to be discovered in the works of the 
two mightier masters. The breath was 
breathed, and it gave life: its mission 
was performed, and it ceased to be ; 
but its creations live, and will live al- 
ways. With the men Dante and Ra- 


belais, however, some portion of their 
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works died: more sunk into oblivion 
with their generation. The Florentine 
and the Frenchman, and something, 
too, of their respective fortunes, were 
bound up in their works ; more, how- 
ever, in the instance of Dante than of 
Rabelais. Therefore, he who chose to 
play the buffoon approaches nearer in 
the spirit to Homer and to Shakspeare 
than the author of the Divina Comedia. 
Dante created as well the language as 
the literature of his country. His style 
amongst authors is even as that of the 
Catholic king, Yo el Rey! Wis work 
is not alone Italian,—it is personal : 
Dante himself it is who sees, encoun- 
ters, and describes every shape named 
in his astounding narrative. He has, 
with a forlorn audacity, seized the pen 
which dropped from the hand of the 
apostle. Yet, alas for human nature! 
we are made to feel that whether, vain 
mortal ! he leads us through Purgatory, 
Paradise, or Hell, every good and evil 
passion of his heart is still in Florence. 
The poem, too, is the most unfeignedly 
melancholy that was ever yet com- 
posed; it has the shadow of Dante’s 
life upon it. 


** All’s cheerless, dark, and deadly !” 


Ilis career was one of struggle, labour, 
unmitigated suffering. The haughty 
spirit was crushed to the dust. Iehad 
felt the bitterness of exile: magnus 
venerandusque cliens, he had felt the 
bitterness of the stranger’s hospitality ; 
and oh! spite of fortune, beyond the 
imagination of the fervid satirist in the 
whirlwind of his passion, the descend- 
ant of the Frangipani he had stretched 
forth his hand on the highway, lest he 
perish, and eaten of the bread of 
charity. In truth, he passed through 
life “a man forbid.” Love and ambi- 
tion he had wooed in vain; and even 
to slake his burning heart in vengeance 
was denied him. ‘The mortal of divine 
genius — he that should have been 
honoured as the hero or the demigod, 
was driven from every shrine and 
sanctuary, as though he were of the 
profane herd. Procul, o procul este 
profani! And he died miserably ! 
Yet,no! Death must have been a re- 
lease—an ushering to that repose he had 
never known on earth. Glory beamed 
from the poet’s brow; but he had 
preyed upon his own heart. The bit- 
terness was passed : it had been of the 
olden time ; it was long before the 
parting pang. “ Weep not,” saith 
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Jeremiah, “ for the dead ; but weep ye 
sore for him who goeth forth from the 
place, and returns no more.” There is 
no trace of withering passion or sorrow 
upon the seventy years of the French- 
man’s existence ; though he too was a 
statesman, and a vigorous champion in 
the lists of theology, where all combats 
are to the utterance. The sayings and 
doings of Gargantua and Pantagruel 
were not more different from the Di- 
vina Comedia than the lives of their 
respective authors. Yet neither is it 
possible to separate the idea of Rabelais 
the man from his works. Maitre Alco- 


Jaribas is always present upon the 


scene, even though he omit an all 
hail! such as Beuveurs, trés-illustres ; et 
vous Goutteux, trés-précieux! No in- 
considerable portion of his work (I beg 
to be understood throughout as allud- 
ing to his romance only) has accord- 
ingly died with him and his generation, 
—more, however, with his generation 
than with him; for, allowing for the 
local and personal allusions we have 
lost, Rabelais still lives and plays a 
part in his own person and character, 
in all the better passages of the work. 
His life threw no shadow like to 
Dante’s : in its philosophy and its 
humour, it harmonised with a compo- 
sition in which there is all manner of 
inspired wisdom, and a most learnedly 
libidinous frolic with absurdity. Not 
in any rage of party, or politics, or re- 
ligious enthusiasm, or of aught else 
which might lead the calm and all- 
sufficient mind astray,— not in any 
excess of mental agony, when the soul, 
crushed by circumstances, renders forth 
divine emanations, did Rabelais write. 
And herein was he like to Homer and 
to Shakspeare, and superior to Dante. 
The inspiration arising from excite- 
ment, originating in or referring to 
mere self, must always have about it 
some taint of the “ earth, earthy.” 
The poet who has never “ penned his 
inspirations” for lack of adequate ex- 
citement; the poet (type of a much 
more numerous class) who, were it not 
for what the individual man had in 
this frail world of ours done and suf- 
fered, would, peradventure, have had 
no inspirations at all to pen, are both 
ofan order far inferior to those in whom 
the principle of philanthropy and bene- 
ficence — of love (as we apply it to the 
cherubim)—is so strong, that in pour- 
ing forth the effusions of their divine 
inspiration, they do but fulfil the law of 
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their creation and existence. But Ra- 
belais’s inspiration was as genuine and 
as genial as that of Homer and of 
Shakspeare,—of the great master who 
preceded him, and of the great master 
who closed that mighty century which 
the Frenchman himself had so worthily, 
and, as I shall prove, so augustly, 
opened. Mighty, indeed, was the 
century which burst from the chaos of 
the middle ages, and teemed morally 
as the early world did physically, with 
monstrous and irreproducible growths, 
—the century which stands quite alone 
in the history of human intellect,—the 
century of Bacon and Galileo, of 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler, of Carlo 
Borromeo and of Hervey,* of Sidney 
and of Ercilla, of Spenser, Cervantes, 
Camoens, Tasso, Lopez de Vega, Cal- 
deron, Titian, Domenichino, Rubens, 
Vandyke, Velasquez, Michael Angelo! 
And with a surpassing glory was this 
century closed by our own Shakspeare, 
—a glory comparable only to that of a 
setting sun, the symbol of Divinity, to 
which, from the veriest first, the out- 
ward eye has rendered worship, and 
still continues so to do, although the 
mind have in its self-assertion become 
cognizant of an immaterial Deity. 
This century, Rabelais opened with 
his romance: he has himself told us, 
jestingly, how he wrote it :— 


“ For in the composing of this lordly 
book, I never lost nor bestowed any more, 
nor any other time, than what was ap- 
pointed to serve me for taking of my 
bodily refection,—that is, whilst I was 
eating and drinking. And, indeed, that 
is the fittest, and most proper hour, 
wherein to write these high matters and 
deep sciences: as Homer knew very 
well, the paragon of all philologues ; and 
Enuius,—the father of the Latin poets, 
as Horace calls him,—although a certain 
sneaking jobernol alleged that his verses 
smelled more of the wine than oile.” 


In other words, he wrote at those lei- 
sure hours when, satisfied with himself, 
and loving of all human kind, he was 
quite fancy free, and could create his 
own world whereunto to transport 
enough of the reprehensible error and 
vice of the actual world in which he 
was moving as a minister of good, to 
strike the gazer to whom he exposed his 
magic glass with the conviction of his 
own error, absurdity, or vice, as it stood 
in the abstract magnified. Francis I. 
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might have taken a lesson from the 
vain ambition of Picrochole, and from 
the calm and august moderation of 
Gargantua, as he might have gathered 
maxims of political wisdom from well 
nigh every page of the Chronicles. 
Strange it may appear, but it is no less 
true, that Rabelais was the most aristo- 
cratic of all authors. He, indeed, it 
was that wrote for an “audience fit 
though few.” The “ thrice-illustrious 
drinkers” whom he addressed were 
kings and Cesars, captains and con- 
querors, prelates and princes of the 
church, statesmen and philosophers, 
scholars and gentlemen. These were 
his companions whilst in the busy 
world, and these kindred spirits he 
addressed from his retirement,—thus 
rendering useful the intervals of his 
laborious life as a divine and a phy- 
sician. Buffoonery he was obliged to 
use, from the circumstances of the 
age. Indelicacy belonged to it: lan- 
guage was then stark naked. He has 
himself in his prologue explained to 
the judicious reader the nature of his 
work, and intimated the reason for the 
garb he makes it assume. 


** Alcibiades, in that dialogue of Plato’s 
which is entitled ‘ The Banquet,’ whilst 
he was setting forth the praises of his 
schoolmaster Socrates (without all ques. 
tion the prince of philosophers), amongst 
other discourses to that purpose, said 
that he resembled the Silenes. Silenes 
of old were little boxes, like those we 
now may see in the shops of apothecaries, 
painted on the outside with wanton toy- 
ish figures, as harpyes, satyrs, bridled 
geese, horned hares, saddled ducks, fly- 
ing goats, Thiller harts, and other such- 
like counterfeited pictures at discretion, 
to excite people unto laughter, as Silenus 
himself, who was the foster-father of 
good Bacchus, was wont to do; but 
within those capricious caskets were 
carefully preserved and kept many rich 
jewels, and fine drugs, such as balme, 
ambergreece, amamon, musk, civet, with 
several kinds of precious stones, and 
other things of great price. Just such 
another thing was Socrates. For to have 
eyed his outside, and esteemed of him 
by his exterior appearance, you would 
not have given the peel of an onion for 
him, so deformed he was in body, and 
ridiculous in his gesture. He had a 
sharp pointed nose, with the look of a 
bull, and countenance of a foole: he was 
in his carriage simple, boorish in his ap- 
parel, in fortune poore, unhappy in his 
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* He who discovered the circulation of the blood. 
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wives, unfit for all offices in the common- 
wealth, alwayes laughing, tipling, and 
merrily carousing to every one, with 
continual jybes and jeers, the better by 
those meanes to conceale his divine 
knowledge. Now, opening this box, 
you would have found within it a heavenly 
and inestimable drug, a more than hu- 
mane understanding, an admirable vertue, 
matchlesse learning, invincible courage, 
unimitable sobriety, certaine content- 
ment of minde, perfect assurance, and 
an incredible misregard of all that for 
which men commonly do so much watch, 
run, saile, fight, travel, toyle, and tur- 
moile themselves. 

““Whereunto (in your opinion) doth 
this little flourish of a preamble tend ? 
For so much as you, my good disciples, 
and some other jolly fooles of ease and 
leisure, reading the pleasant titles of 
some bookes of our invention, as Gar- 
gantua, Pantagruel, Whippot, &c., are too 
ready to judge that there is nothing in 
them but jests, mockeries, lascivious ‘dis- 
course, and recreative lies ; because the 
outside (which is the title) is usually, 
without any further inquiry, entertained 
with scoffing and derision. But truly it 
is very unbeseeming to make so slight 
account of the works of men, seeing 
yourselves avouch that it is not the habit 
makes the monk, many being monas- 
terially accoutred, who inwardly are no- 
thing less than monachal, and that there 
are of those that weare Spanish caps, who 
have but little of the valour of Spaniards 
in them. Therefore is it that you must 
open the book, and seriously consider of 
the matter treated in it. Then shall you 
finde, that it containeth things of farre 
higher value than the boxe did promise ; 
that is to say, that the subject thereof is 
not so foolish, as by the title at the first 
sight it would appear to be. 

“« And put the case, that, in the literal 
sense, you meet with purposes merry 
and solacious enough, and consequently 
very correspondent to their inscriptions, 
yet must not you stop there as at the 
melody of the “charming syrens, but en- 
deavour to interpret that in a sublimer 
sense, which possibly you intended to 
have spoken iu the jollitie of your heart. 
Did you ever pick the lock of a cup- 
board to steale a bottle of wine out of it? 
Tellme truly ; and if you did, call to mind 
the countenance which then you had? 
Or did you ever see a dog with a marrow- 
bone inhis mouth,—the beast ofall others, 
saies Plato, lib. ii. De Republica, the 
most philosophical ? If you have seene 
him, you might have remarked with what 
devotion and circumspectness he wards 
and watcheth it: with what care he 
keeps it; how fervently he holds it; 
how prudently he gobbets it; with what 
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affection he breaks it ; 
diligence he sucks it. ‘To what end all 
this? What moveth him to take all 
these paines? What are the hopes of 
his labour?’ What doth he expect to 
reap thereby? Nothing but a little 
marrow, True it is, that this little is 
more savoury and delicious than the 
great quantities of other sorts of meat, 
because the marrow (as Galen testifieth, 
3 Facult. Nat. & 11 de Usu Partium) isa 
nourishment most perfectly elaboured by 
nature. 

‘In imitation of this dog, it becomes 
you to be wise, to smell, feele, and have 
in estimation these faire goodly books, 
stuffed with high conceptions, which, 
though seemingly easie in the pursuit, 
are in the cope and encounter somewhat 
difficult. And then, like him, you must, 
by a sedulous lecture, and frequent medi- 
tation, break the bone, and suck out the 
matrow,—that is my allegorical sense, or 
the things I to myself propose to be sig- 
nified by these Pythagorical symbols, 
with assured hope, that in so doing you 
will at last attaine to be both well-advised 
and valiant by the reading of them ; for 
in the perusal of this treatise you shall 
finde another kinde of taste, and a doc- 
trine of a more profound and abstruse 
consideration, which will disclose unto 
you the most glorious sacraments, and 
dreadful mysteries, as well in what con- 
cerneth your religion, as matters of the 
publicke state, and life economical.” 


and with what 


I may add, that the monstrous buf- 
foonery with which some of the noblest 
passages of sublimest truth are sur- 
rounded was necessary for his protec- 
tion. It enabled him to mystify dun- 
derheads, and rendered it easy for his 
high friends to countenance and uphold 
him against the illiberal and supersti- 
tious. Ile well knew, that one who 
shewed to the world at large as a mere 
prattling buffoon could never be made 
the object of popular resentment — the 
victim of popular fury. Mankind are 
very much ofthe opinion declared by 
the French minister, when he procured 
the passport for Yorick, as jester to the 
Dane,—“ L’homme qui rit n’est jamais 
dangereux.” The people know, too, 
that even “ hard words break no bones,” 
and in all ages have loved to laugh at 
churchmen. No zealot, then, let him 
preach never so fiercely, could get the 
multitude to sympathise with them in 
condemnation of the jester,—of him 
who declared, “I truly hold it for an 
honour and praise to be called and 
reputed a frolic Gualter and Robin 
Goodfellow ; for under that name am I 
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welcome in all choise companies of 
Pantagruelists.” Assuming the show 
6f the jester, the multitude invested 
him with all the privileges, and all 
were in those days necessary. To be 
charged with heresy, atheism, and the 
practice of “arts inhibited,” was then 
to the accused as though the wings of 
Azrael flapped in his ears. In the 
reign of Louis XII1., and under the 
enlightened rule of Cardinal Richelieu, 
Urbain Grandier, a dignified ecclesi- 
astic, was burned alive in Loudun, 
which is only a few miles from Rabe- 
lais’s native place ; and burnt, too, on 
the evidence of nuns, and by the hands 
of friars (I mean no pun), for those 
very crimes of heresy and magic whereof 
Rabelais was accused. In our time, 
and, above all, in free and merry Eng- 
land,we can little appreciate the difficul- 
ties and dangers under which, notwith- 
standing the countenance of Francis I, 
and the firm friendship of lofty and il- 
lustrious friends, this great and good 
reformer laboured. But not the pro- 
tection of the court, not the assumption 
of buffoonery, would have availed him 
against the enemies he raised, if it were 
not, at the same time, that in the eye of 
God and man his life had been beauti- 
ful and comparatively blameless. Every 
hypocrite, every base or bad man, every 
unworthy cumberer of the soil, was his 
enemy. The friends he boasted were 
few ; the Pantagruelists were only those 
whose learning and intellect placed them 
far in advance of their age. But the 
rude and honest multitude, if they un- 
derstood little of the essence of the 
romance —if the ‘ mysteries, as well 
in what concerncth religion as mat- 
ters of publike state and life econo- 
mical,” remained undisclosed to them, 
yet lent they their hearty laugh, and 
would believe no ill of one whose 
only arts as practised amongst them 
were to bring health to their bodies and 
comfort to their souls. Passing once 
again from the man to the author, let 
me observe, that not only is the ro- 
mance less affected than the Divina 
Comedia by the author's idiosyncrasy, 
but, as I said, he draws nearer to the 
universal two than Dante. He has in 
the same degree the creative power ; 
he, too, can take the dry bones and 
breathe into them, and declare, “ Ossa 
erida dabo vobis spiritun ac viveris.” 
Ile, likewise, in common with Homer 
and Shakspeare, has that cheerful, 
genial feeling, which enables him to 
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look upon all nature with a loving eye. 
Beneficence is an essential attribute of 
a creator. In the works of Homer, 
Rabelais, and Shakspeare, there is no- 
thing affected, nothing maudlin, no- 
thing morbid: a healthy, hearty, manly 
feeling pervades all. In each, again, 
is observable an exquisite refinement 
of perception of the law of all that is 
good, and the essence of all that is 
beautiful ; and a most wondrous de- 
licacy of delineation, under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of that law and 
essence. The men they draw in all 
their mixed nature are unequalled as 
individuals, and become the founders 
each ofa class whereof not one (imitate 
as you may, you other poets !) ap- 
proaches in moral fitness to the proto- 
type. Observe, for one instance, how 
far short the hero of Virgil’s famous 
epic falls ofan Homeric hero ; measure 
him with the very least of them. The 
great author of the Georgics has not 
even succeeded in making the pious 
AXneas a gentleman. But here let me 
take occasion to do Dante justice, and 
remark, that throughout his works he 
always appears himselfa grand and no- 
ble gentleman. Ile has drawn himself, 
—he has sketched Manfredi,—he has 
speken for Francesca di Rimini. We 
know himself,—we see that he can ap- 
preciate the ill-starred hero and the 
erring lady; we bow to him in heart, 
and soul, and senses, in company with 
the immortal three. Of these I now 
exclusively speak. In all there is that 
excessive delicacy of touch in delineat- 
ing or treating of ladies and gentlemen 
which could belong only to those who 
kuew and felt, and were personally 
conscious of the subtle differences 
which distinguish the gentleman proper 
from the mere nobleman, or mere 
plebeian. And how strangely in their 
importraictures have they not only 
jumped beyond the age—each his own 
—but anticipated all time! When 
has the world seen nobler gentlemen 
than Achilles and Patroclus, than 
Hector and Sarpedon? Has the sun 
ever shone upon ladies fairer, or more 
miniarde, than Helena (dia yuvasnwy), 
divine amongst women, and Calypso 
(312 ¢sadv), divine amongst goddesses ? 
lias St. James’s ever echoed to the 
tread of nobler gallants than the youth, 
or Almack’s ever ushered to the bridal 
Ladies Emily or Frances more accom- 
plished and more charming than the 
maidens, educated at Theleme under 
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the auspices of the good Gargantua ? 
Las any body since the days of Eliza- 
beth encountered any thing in the garb 
of womanhood superior to the beauti- 
fied Ophelia—the gentle Desdemona 
—passionate Juliet — gracious Cor- 
delia—sweetest Imogene? No! These 
creatures were all wrought out of the 
poet’s brain. False, subtle Greece, 
had never an Achilles except him that 
Ilomer gave her—the soul of truth and 
honour —of generosity and noblest en- 
thusiasm — the mirror of chivalry for 
godlike Alexander and all future heroes. 
No! amidst all that Grecia mendax 
has dared in history, she uever dared 
to depict or claim a second hero like 
to the goddess-born son of Peleus. Ca- 
lypso, doubtless, doth still adorn her 
enchanted island ; for, alas ! goddesses, 
though abandoned, cannot die; but 
she is for aye lost to mortal vision, 
since the wisest man, the divine Ulysses, 
preferred his bag to immortality. So 
says Cicero,—velulum suam pratulit 
immortalitati. And yet worse; the 


Lady Helena has appeared no more, 
not even in the person of the famed 
Aspasia. Rabelais imagined the Thele- 
mites in an age when men were rude, 
und women, in the court of France, 


were but just brevetted to the rank of 
ladies. They had become companions 
of the men, but language had not yet 
been mystified for their use. Llow 
miraculous, then, is the delicacy with 
which Rabelais has conceived and 
drawn the fair ideal of what ladies 
should be; a fair ideal which, I fear, 
has never yet been quite fulfilled in 
France, if, indeed, it has any where 
else. I am not so surprised at his 
describing the characteristics of a com- 
plete gentleman ; I believe him to be 
that which he drew: the whole pic- 
ture of the abbey and its inhabitants 
is delicious. But of this anon; now 
for the Thelemites :— 


“So nobly were they taught, that 
there was neither he nor she amongst 
them but could read, write, sing, play 
upon several musical instruments, speak 
five or sixe several languages, and com- 
pose in them all very quaintly, both in 
verse and prose. Never were seen so 
valiant knights, so noble and worthy, 
so dextrous and skilful both on foot and 
a-horseback, more brisk and lively, more 
nimble and quick, or better handling all 
manner of weapons, then were there. 
Never were seene ladies so proper and 
handsome, so miniard and dainty, lesse 
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froward, or more ready with their hand 
and with their needle, in every honest 
and free action belonging to that sexe, 
then were there. For this reason, when 
the time came, that any man of the said 
abbey, either at the request of his 
parents, or for some other cause, had a 
minde to go out of it, he carried along 
with him one of the ladies; namely, her 
whom he had before that chosen for his 
mistris, and they were married together. 
And if they had formerly in Theleme 
lived in good devotion and amity, they 
did continue therein, and increase it to 
a greater height in their state of matri. 
mony: and did entertaine that mutual 
love till the very last day of their life, 
in no lesse vigour and fervency, than 
at the very day of their wedding.” 

Truth it is, up to this present hour, 
notwithstanding the march of intellect, 
we know no more, physically or moral- 
ly, about ladies and gentlemen, than 
in their rude days Llomer and Rabelais 
preconceived for us, and than Shak- 
speare drew; but from his own im- 
agination. There was no Loratio at 
the English court, and not even a 
maid of honour (could you forget that 
she breakfasted on strong beer, a 
quartern loaf, and red-herrings) was 
likely to have been the original of an 
Ophelia or an Imogene. Creators 
embody their characters, and portray 
them from that generous and sublime 
nature they are conscious and cog- 
nisant of in themselves. But this 
privilege is confined to them; others 
must be content to copy from their 
models. Yet the attributes of gentle- 
ness (using it in the most extended 
sense) have been the same from all 
time. Gentleness is the same in all 
climates, in all ages; it is quite in- 
dependent of fashion, manners, cus- 
toms, and all conventional rules what- 
soever. The man of suffering in the 
Old Testament is, alike in prosperity 
and adversity, a thorough gentleman ; 
but the spell lies in the essence and 
the art-magical, in the application of 
the essence and law of gentleness to 
its attributes. Now, the essence lies 
in goodness, and goodness of nature ; 
the habit and the inclination of good. 
“ This,” as Lord Bacon says, * of all 
virtues and dignities of the mind, is 
the greatest, being the character of the 
Deity ;” and the guiding principle or 
Jaw by which all the attributes, the 
differences, properties, and accidents 
of gentleness, must be put into 
act, is honour, This Rabelais well 
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explains in treating of the rule of 
Theleme :— 


“All their life was spent, not in 
lawes, statutes, or rules, but according 
to their own free will and pleasure. 
They rose out of their beds, when they 
thought good: they did eat, drink, 
labour, sleep, when they had a minde to 
it, and were disposed for it. None did 
awake them, none did offer to constrain 
them to eat, drink, nor to do any other 
thing; for so had Gargantua established 
it. In all their rule, and strictest tie of 
their order, there was but this one clause 
to be observed, po wuaT THOU WILT. 

** Because men that are free, well- 
borne, well-bred, and conversant in 
honest companies, have naturally an in- 
stinct and spurre that prompteth them 
unto vertuous actions, and withdraws 
them from vice, which is called nonour.” 


All three great masters, moreover, 
agree in this —an abhorrence of moral 
exaggeration. They have no demons 
of good or evil. The intellectual man 
is drawn by them as a being frail at 
the best, subject to conflicting feelings 
and passions, mixed motives and im- 
pulses, would be under the circum- 
stances in which he moves. Besides, 
there is in their works a current of 
sound, practical, worldly sense, of 
which you are made always conscious. 
They delight in giving birth to speciosa 
miracula ; they abound in prodigies, 
but they produce no mere monsters. 
IJumour is common to all. By the 
first it is necessarily used sparingly, 
the second riots, the third revels in it. 
In all three, too, as Chateaubriand 
observes with respect to Béranger, 
“¢ there is beneath the surface of gaiety 
a substratum of melancholy, which 
belongs to whatever is sincere and per- 
manent in the human mind.” Alas! 
it is the condition of the Fall! The 
divinest genius must bear a shadow 
from the doom upon its earthly taber- 
nacle! The great masters of pathos 
are Ilomer and Shakspeare ; in giving 
utterance to it, their very words be- 
come weird melodies. Witness the 
lamentations over Patroclus and over 
Hector; witness passages that will at 
at once usurp the memory in Lear, 
Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, Romeo and 
Juliet. The structure of Rabelais’s 
book was averse to pathos; yet where 
it is at all admissible, as in Gar- 
gantua’s harangue to the vanquished, 
his letter to his son Pantagruel, and 
in other passages, there is no lack of 
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it. That Rabelais possessed the power, 
is indubitable. The works of each and 
all were very popular in their lifetime, 
as are all works that have in them the 
true elements of greatness. In fine, 
Shakspeare, Rabelais, and Homer, 
stand alone in the world’s story as 
reformers who have wrought good to 
all generations without working in- 
jury or annoyance to that in which 
they lived. They are the only con- 
querors who never caused a tear to be 
shed, save in that heavenly sorrow 
which purifies the heart. These are 
points of similarity which suggest 
themselves to me as establishing a 
relation amongst the three. As to 
Shakspeare and Homer in the essence, 
in the supremacy and purity of genius, 
in which no question of degree can be 
entertained, the relation between them 
is one of identity. Homer flourished 
in one age of the world, addressed his 
own audience, and appears surrounded 
by the lesser lights of literature; Shak- 
speare flourished in another age, ad- 
dressed his audience, and is seen 
encircled by a different band. It is 
only, however, as the sun is observed 
to shine in opposite hemispheres, 
different stars are in the firmament, 
other constellations adorn the heavens, 
other nations and other natural pro- 
ductions are enlightened, and fostered 
upon the earth’s surface ; but the great 
luminary itself aloft, and apart from 
all, is still the same, and so will be 
till time shall be no more. Men, too, 
find spots upon the embodiments of 
genius in the works of Homer and 
Shakspeare, as they do upon the sun’s 
disc. Why should they be purer than 
the source of light ? 

Having now touched upon points of 
similarity, and other matters concern- 
ing these master-spirits, let me now ad- 
dress myself especially to Rabelais. 
In his romance, independent of the 
admixture of perishable self, there 
were elements in the construction 
which must ever keep it a sealed book 
to the millions; for instance, in ad- 
dition to the quaint buffoonery and 
grossest indecency, there are the multi- 
tudinous dialects of French in which 
it is written ; the vast variety of words, 
phrases, idioms from other languages, 
dead and living, which are introduced. 
In short, the scholar, the accomplished 
linguist, the man of the world, the 
lover of frolic, fun, and conviviality, 
and the scholarly enjoyment of com- 
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munion with the human heart, can 
alone understand, relish, and learn 
from the chronicles of him to whom 
Paris is indebted for its yellow river, 
and of his thrice-renowned son, the 
friend of Panurge, who made the 
miracle-teeming voyage in search of 
the magic bottle. Great, high, mighty, 
and peculiar, then, O gentle reader! 
is the glory of belonging to the very 
small and most illustrious confraternity 
of Pantagruelists ! 


“ The king can make a belted knight, 
A marquess, duke, and a’ that ;” 


and with equal felicity may there be a 
manufacture of Knights of the Garter, 
Bath, Holy Ghost, Golden Fleece—ay, 
even of sovereigns themselves (we see 
it every day); but it is in no human 
power, and in no mere human effort, 
to make a Pantagruelist. He must 
have the feelings and inspirations of 
one of Nature’s gentlemen, and have 
tasted of the discipline of Ponocrates. 
Thus much gentle, and especially, O 
fair reader! have I thought it fit to 
state, that you might be made aware 
how great is the favour which it is 
proposed to confer upon you through 
the pages of this delectable journal. 
Think not, however, that the humble 
writer of this paper takes to himself 
merit so exalted as the above would 
imply. The task which he has under- 
taken for your gratification, and to 
spread the renown of Pantagruelism 
amongst this people, is but a mini- 
sterial one. He will abstract for your 
behoof certain passages, as well from 
the life, as from the romance of Maitre 
Alcofaribas, which may go as safely 
into families, as any elderly gentleman 
who dines out upon the strength of 
jesting, and has to attend so closely to 
his joke and his dinner, that he has 
no leisure nor no appetite for any 
unprofessional mischief. I say this 
only to quell the fears which the sex 
must (from the vulgar error respecting 
Rabelais and his works) entertain ; 
for, in truth, old Rabelais is directly 
the reverse of an immoral writer. 
But that I am able to lay certain of 
these pearls of price before you, cutting 
away the coarse and foul thread by 
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which they were strung together, and 
to do this in such sort that you may 
enjoy their beauty, is due to the labour 
of Sir Thomas Urquhart, who rendered 
the three first books into the English 
tongue; and the liberality, ability, and 
Pantagruelian zeal of Theodore Mar- 
tin of Edinburgh, who has caused to 
be reprinted from the very scarce 
original edition,* a copy of the work ; 
and prefixed thereto, from his own 
pen, introductory notices respecting 
the author and translator. Mr. Martin 
has discharged his duty, both as editor 
and biographer, with judgment and 
fidelity, with discretion and ability, 
in a manly —ay, in a Pantagruelian 
manner. 

The sketch of Urquhart’s life is a 
very melancholy one. It contrasts 
strangely with the fortunes of the 
author he translates. Sir Thomas was 
a learned, a gallant, a loyal, and most 
unfortunate gentleman. Take this very 
brief outline of his personal history from 
Mr. Martin. Itis quite new to you, un- 
less you have read Urquhart’s treatises ; 
for, from these is it gathered :— 


“ Sir Thomas Urquhart was descended 
from a family of very high antiquity and 
consideration in the north of Scotland, 
which had long been in possession of 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
shire of Cromarty, besides enjoying a 
considerable estate in Aberdeenshire. 
The office of sheriff-principal of the shire 
of Cromarty also rested in their hands, 
and the family influence and distinction 
were further strengthened by an exten. 
sive lay patronage, and the admiralty of 
the seas from Caithness to Inverness. 
About the year 1600, his father, Thomas 
Urquhart, married Christian, daughter 
of Alexander, fourth Lord Elphinston, 
at that time high-treasurer of Scotland ; 
and in the fifth year of this marriage, our 
author, the eldest son of the family, was 
born. Of his early education nothing is 
known, but a passage in his Logopandec- 
teision seems to indicate that it was not 
so liberal as it might have been. He 
acquired ‘ the elements of his philosophy’ 
at Aberdeen, ‘ under the conduct of one 
Master Seaton,’ and he mentions his 
Alma Mater with the enthusiasm of the 
generous scholar; by the extent and 
variety of his scholastic acquirements, 
it is obvious he was an apt and busy 


* The Romance of Gargantua and Pantagruel, translated from the French of 


Dr. Francis Rabelais, by Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, Knight. 


from the original editions, 


Reprinted 


Edinburgh, 1838. Thomas G. Stevenson, 87 Princes 


Street. The work is printed uniform with the books of the Maitland Club, by which 
Urquhart’s original treatises were lately published. 
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one. At an early age, and ‘ before bis 
brains were ripened for eminent under- 
takings,’ he went abroad, where he gave 
proofs that the soldier’s sword was as 
familiar to his grasp as the scholar’s 
pen. That the range of his travels was 
tolerably comprehensive, is apparent 
from the mention of his library, wherein, 
he says, there were not three books 
‘ that were not of my own purchase, and 
all of them together, in the order wherein 
I had ranked ‘them, like a complete nose- 
gay of flowers, which, in my travels, I 
had gathered out of the gardens of above 
sixteen several kingdoms,’ Tis skill as 
a linguist, to which his writings bear 
ample testimony, is illustrated by the 
fact that, ‘after his peregrination of 
France, Spain, and Italy, for speaking of 
some of those languages with the liveli- 
ness of the country accent, they would 
have had him pass for a native.’ 

** Upon his return home, he was pre- 
sent on the side of the Barons at the 
Trott of ‘Turreff in 1639, and, a few 
weeks after, set sail from Aberdeen for 
England, along with several other gen- 
tleme n of his party, and there entered the 
service of Charles L., by whom he was 
knighted at Whitehall on the 7th of 
April, 1641. Ilis father’s death, in 
August 1642, recalled him to Scotland, 
where he found the family affairs in a 
state of almost inextricable confusion, in 
consequence of that gentleman’s impru- 
dent facility of disposition, which seems 
to have carried him inadvertently into 
wasteful and expensive habits. Although 
the embarrassments in which the family 
estate was thus involved were, in 
Urquhart’s own words, enough ‘ to ap- 
pal the most undaunted spirits, and kill 
a very Paphlagonian paruidge, that is 
said to have two hearts,’ yet he at once 
took them upon his own shoulders ;” of 
course, in vain. 

“‘ Besides the importunate burden of 
pecuniary cares, pulling down, as he 
says, ‘the vigour of his fancie, and 
violently holding at what otherwayes 
would have ascended above the sublimest 
regions of vulgar conception,’ Urquhart’s 
Ww orks are crowded with details of other 
grievances, that might well have fretted 
a less impetuous or unworldly spirit than 
his. His farms were ravaged, his tenants 
slain, his library pillaged, garrisons were 
saddled upon him, and he was stripped 
ofhis church patronage, while old stipends 
were augmented, and new ones created 
by what appeared to him a most super- 
fluous disuniting of parishes. Of course, 
these annoyances lose nothing in the 
telling; but, making every allowance 
for Urquhart’s favourite propensity to 
exaggerate, it is easy to understand how 
severely the growing ruin of his ancient 
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and honourable house, and the ceaseless 
distractions of a more than usually 
troubled life in a most troublous time, 
must have pressed on a mind like his, 
where the pride of ancestry and scholarly 
ambition were the absording passions, 
‘I should have been a Maecenas to the 
scholar,’ he says, ‘ a pattern to the soul. 
dier, a favourer of the merchant, a pro- 
tector of the tradesman, and upholder of 
the yeoman, had not the impetuosity of 
the usurer overthrown my resolutions, 
and blasted my aims in the bud.’ He 
suffered the curse of a man, whose im- 
agination is possessed by a fair ideal 
which it is impossible he should realise, 
and his mind spent itself between pas- 
sionate remonstrances against the un- 
towardness of his fortunes, and fruitless 
anticipations of what was never to be 
accomplished. ‘ There is a melancholy 
earnestness, almost approaching to in- 
sanity,’ as has been well remarked by 
his last editor, ‘ in Urquhart’s wild specu- 
latious on what he might have done for 
himself and his country, but for the 
weight of worldly incumbrances.’ 

“Shortly after Charles I. had fallen 
on the scaffold, Urqubart joined the 
rising, in which Mackenzie of Pluscar- 
den, Munro of Lumlair, and others, 
possessed themselves of the garrison of 
Inverness, and erected the standard of 
royalty in that town. For his share in 
this transaction, his name was proscribed 
as rebel and traitor by the Estates in 
Parliament on the 2d March, 1649. He 
emerges again at the disastrous field of 
Worcester, on the 3d September, 1651, 
where he was taken prisoner, stripped 
of his property, and nothing left him, 
‘ that fortune could despoil him of,’ but 
the fair revenue of his health and his 
good spirits, 

“Of money, he tells us, he lost on that 
day five hundred pounds’ worth English ; 
but, worse than all, he had ‘ above 
10,000 crowns’ worth of papers embezeled 
without recovery.’ He was carried to 
London, and for some time detained in 
rigid confinement, but was released by 
the Council of State upon parole, in con- 
sequence ofthe personal recommendation 
of Cromwell,” 


Nothing certain is known of the rest 
of his career. It has been said that he 
was afterwards committed to the Tower 
by the council of state — that he escaped 
thence beyond the seas, and there died 
of a fit of excessive laughter on hearing 
of the restoration of Charles Il. Mr. 
Martin very properly doubts this ; and 
with reason. I concur with him in 
thinking that, had Urquhart lived so 
long, he would have finished his trans- 
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lation of Rabelais, as he undertook and 
promised. It is impossible not to ad- 
mire the energy wherewith, amidst such 
sad reverses of furtune, and dire em- 
barrassments, he continued to prosecute 
his literary pursuits, and to accomplish 
works of such weight and magnitude. 
Ile was singularly well qualified by his 
general knowledge, familiarity with 
science and languages, with men and 
nations, and by the peculiar turn of his 
mind, and it may be of his fortunes, 
and by his mastery over our noble and 
copious tongue, to be the translator of 
the famous Chronicles into English. 
The very defects of his mind were 
herein rather of advantage than other- 
wise :— 


** Urquhart’s mind was one of those 
strange compounds of anomalies, which 
sets classification at defiance. Rich in 
various knowledge, a rigid mathema- 
tician, acute and vigorous in thought, 
of a sound and practical judgment in 
many points, yet carried away by the 
most fantastic conceits, and cherishing 
the wildest chimeras as the most unques- 
tionable facts. In his mind, truth is 
constantly becoming interfused with fic- 
tion, possibility w ith certainty ; and the 
hyperbolical extravagance of his style 
only keeps even pace with the prolific 
shootings of his imagination.” 


Certainly, his dreams of a universal 


language, as he pre ded it, pe 
age, as he propounded it, are very“ 


wild. In these days of practical science 
and wonderful exploit, I will go no fur- 
ther. And the following beats even a 
dispute I once heard between two Irish 
Orangemen, one of whom having de- 
clared that his family was Protestant 
since the Reformation, the other swore 
his ancestors were Protestants before 
the birth of Christ. 


“Tn his Promptuary of Time, he has 
traced his family descent in an unbroken 
series up to the red earth, out of which 
Adam the Protoplast was created. With 
the most amusing gravity, he ascribes 
the origin of the family name to Esormon, 
prince of Achaia, anno 2139 a.c., who, 
‘ for his fortune in the wars, and affabi- 
lity in conversation,’ was surnamed by 
his subjects and familiars Ovgoxagres, 
that is to say, Fortunate and well-beloved. 
In his Logopandecteision, again, he talks 
of his ancestors having enjoyed bis pa- 
trimonial estates ‘ for one-and-twenty 
hundred years and upwards ;’ while, at 
another place, he asserts that ‘ they be- 
longed to his progenitors five hundred 
an d twenty years before the incarnation.’ 
He is particular as to the twenty odd 
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years. And all this was gravely pub- 
lished the very same year that he put 
forth his most genial translation of the 
book of Rabelais, which contained the 
chapter ‘ Of the Original and Antiquity 
of the great Pantagruel,’ ” 


Enough of Urquhart! No English- 
man, however, should have afforded 
him less space in a paper on Rabelais, 
written for the multitude, who never 
can hope to approach him in the 
original. The translation is a noble 
monument of Industry and Will strug- 
gling with Adversity. Mr. Martin’s 
remarks are just and happy :— 


“The buoyancy and unembarrassed 
sweep of its general character, which 
gives his Rabelais more the look of au 
original than of a translation, its rich and 
well-compacted diction, the many happy 
turns of phrase that are quite his own, 
have fairly earned for it the high estima. 
tion in which it has long been held. His 
task was one of extreme difficulty ; and 
there have, perhaps, been few men be- 
sides himself that could have brought to 
it the world of omnigenous knowledge 
which it required. It was apparently 
Urquhart’s ambition to realise in his 
own person the ideal of human accom- 
plishments —to be at once 


‘ Complete in feature and in mind, 

With all good grace to grace a gentle. 

man, 

* He had left no source of information un- 
explored, few aspects of life unobserved ; 
and, in the translation of Rabelais, he 
found full exercise for his multiform at- 
tainments. Ably as the work has been 
completed by Motteux, one cannot but 
regret that the worthy Knight of Cromarty 
had not spared him the task.” 


The translation, however, is not 
without grave faults. In the more ex- 
alted strains of Rabelais’s eloquence 
he falls far short of his original ; and 
he constantly commits the fault of ad- 
ding epithets to the abundance used in 
the French, and in endeavouring (hein- 
ous offence !) to try to improve upon 
his author. Yet, withal, the translation 
must always transmit the name of 
Urquhart, conjoined with that of Ra- 
belais, as an humble yoke-fellow in 
fame. My own peculiar opinion of 
the translation is, that it would be easy 
to take any given chapter in the volume, 
and do it more faithfully, and alto- 
gether better into English, than Ur- 
quhart has done; but when I look at 
the whole work, and see how evenly, 
harmoniously, and ably,— with what 
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genial heartiness,—with what unflag- 
ging vigour,—with what exuberant, 
bounding, and generous spirit, it is all 
rendered from first to last,—my ad- 
miration of the linguist, the scholar, 
and the labourer is extreme. But now 
for the man Francis Rabelais. Mr. 
Martin says :— 


“ Francis Rabelais was born at Chinon, 
a little town of Touraine, in 1487. His 
father, Thomas Rabelais, was a vintner 
there, and kept a cabaret at the sign of 
the Lamprey. It has, indeed, been said, 
that he was an apothecary, and proprietor 
of the farm of La Deviniére, in the 
neighbourhood of Chinon ; but the other 
account seems the more probable, and it 
is the one adopted by the editors of the 
last great French edition. He sent his 
son Francis to be educated by the monks 
of Sevillé, an abbey not far from Chinon ; 
but the boy’s progress under their care 
was so backward as to occasion his re- 
moval to the University of Angers, 
where he studied for some time at the 
Convent of La Baumette, but apparently 
with no better fortune then before. It 
was at this establishment that he formed 
an acquaintance with the brothers, Du 
Bellay—a connexion whichlasted through 
life, and ultimately proved of the greatest 
service to him.” 


With great respect for Mr. Martin, 
and the editors to whom he alludes, 
and with the conscious timidity of one 
who speaks from internal conviction, 
without the needful examination of the 
facts which led others to their con- 
clusions, I hold the old opinion, that 
Rabelais was the son of an apothecary, 
the Seigneur de la Deviniere; and I 
am perfectly certain that he was born, 
as it is admitted upon all hands he was 
bred—a gentleman. It is clear, from 
all the accounts, that no expense was 
spared upon his education, and that he 
had the very best, from his earliest 
years, that the country could afford. It 
is evident, also, that he exercised 
throughout his life, from the commence- 
ment to the close, that not merely free- 
dom, but waywardness of locomotion 
and of will, which no professed enemy 
of humbug ever could have accom- 
plished without the aid of ample pe- 
cuniary means. In the edition of 
1732, which is my Rabelaisian bre- 
viary (and to which I never have, and 
now never shall, prefer any other) the 
account of his condition on starting in 
life appears particularly clear. His 
father was a tenant under the abbey 
of Sevillé, for the property of La De- 
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vinitre ; and to the charge of the 
monks of the community under which 
he held he committed, perhaps of right, 
— of courtesy, the education of 
ris son in his childhood. Aftera time, 
he sent his son to a higher school, 
where he had a playfellow who be- 
came a cardinal, and who always re- 
membered his schoolmate; and, no 
doubt, did all for the promotion of the 
philosopher’s worldly views which he 
desired or would permit. A monastic 
body always, and in all countries, 
made a good landlord ; and the sanc- 
tity of the soil sparing many depre- 
dations, together with the uniformly 
beneficial nature of the agreement 
with the corporation, made the state 
of the ecclesiastical tenant, or vas- 
sal, infinitely superior to that of his 
brother laymen. La Deviniére lay in 
the wine district of Chinon ; it was 
near to the abbey of Sevillé; and it 
produced the best wine in the country. 
So is it stated in Particularitez de la, 
Vie de M. F. Rabelais, prefixed to the 
romance in the good old edition of 
1732; and, moreover, there be other 
circumstances stated to confirm my 
view of the matter. Speaking of Ra- 
belais, the writer says: “ Son frére ou 
neveu qui estoit aussi apotiquaire 
au dit Chinon, et seigneur au dit lieu da 
la Devinitre, y a vescu fort accom- 
modé et est décédé environ mil cing 
cens dix-huit, n'a laissé qu’un fils fort 
peu spirituel, qui est mort a l’hospital 
apres avoir mangé plus de vignt mille 
livres de bien, qu'il avoit en bons hé- 
ritages, et particulitrement au lieu de 
la Devinitére, ot croissent les meilleurs 
vins de Chinon, et qui est proche de 
l'abbaie de Sevillé.” Now, if we only 
consider the true meaning of one or 
two words in this statement, and re- 
flect upon one or two circumstances, 
it will be seen that there is no reason 
whatsoever for doubting its perfect ac- 
curacy, or supposing that Rabelais’s 
father was a mere vintner. Now, first, 
our English word “ farm ”’ is not at all 
calculated to convey the meaning of 
‘la maison de la Devinitre,” or “ le 
lieu de la Deviniére.” We are told of 
the abbey of Sevillé, ‘ dont dépend la 
maison de la Deviniére.” We are also 
told that it was near the abbey (the 
monks were excellent judges of sites 
and localities) ; and that “ le lieu” (or 
“ pays,” for, in the sense in which 
“lieu” is here used, they are syno- 
nymous)— that is to say, the region or 
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district of La Devinitre produced the 
best wines of Chinon; meaning, of 
course, the best species of wine, tak- 
ing its name from this little town of 
Touraine. La Devinigre, in a word, 
was, to the surrounding wine-country, 
what Johannansberg now is to its 
neighbourhood. The very circumstance 
of La Deviniére being so rich in pro- 
duce, would compel its seigneur to be 
a dealer in wine. Yet you would not 
convey a very correct impression of his 
condition and occupation, to modern 
ears, if you called him a wine-mer- 
chant. Feudal rights and feudal eti- 
quette are no more in young France. 
But a German nobleman sells the pro- 
duce of his forests—boars, and all 
other species of game—to the burghers 
of the neighbouring city ; yet he there- 
by loses no rank, nor does his dignity 
“ moult a feather.” In Italy, at this 
hour, the nobleman, whose revenue 
proceeds chiefly from his vineyards, 
sells his wine, without reproach or de- 
gradation. The ground-floor of his 
palace is made his warehouse. And, 
indeed, it stands to reason, that as in 
Italy, so in all the wine-countries of 
old France, no stain could ever attach 
to nobility for the noble’s being en- 
gaged in the sale of wine, or in barter- 
ing it for other merchandise. In many 
provinces, to be engaged in trade or 
merchandise caused a forfeiture of one’s 
nobility: not so in others, and espe- 
cially in the wine countries. The an- 
cestors of the great Mirabeau had been 
merchants and nobles at Marseilles. 
One of them, appearing before Louis 
XII., was recognised as noble, although 
actually engaged in commerce! 

And who prouder than Mirabeau of 
the pure blood of his forefathers? They 
emigrated from Florence, as nobles, 
during the troublous days of the 
struggle between Guelfs and Ghibe- 
lines ; and changing their ancient name, 
Arreghatti, under the Gallicised name 
of Riquetti, boasted five hundred years 
of French nobility. It is plain, then, 
that the proprietor of La Deviniere 
might have sold wine, and yet he 
noble ; or, in other words, a gentleman. 
Francis I. boasted to be “ le premier 
gentilhomme de la France.” In the 
one sense, then, he might be a vintner ; 
and wine, no doubt, was kept in his 
house (humble as it would be at that 
time, in a provincial district of France), 
as it now is in an Italian nobleman’s 
palace; nay, according to the custom 
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of the district, wine might be sold and 
drunk at the house of Rabelais’s father. 
Doubtless, it would so be by the vine- 
dressers of the district, by sundry of 
those belonging and attached to the 
neighbouring abbey, and by the occa- 
sional traveller—by the pilgrim, mer- 
chant, minstrel, student, or mere way- 
farer. To confound a house of this 
kind with a modern inn, or the owner 
of it with the keeper of a cabaret, is 
obviously a mistake. Perhaps, in our 
own day, certainly, in that of our fa- 
thers’, many such houses as I have sup- 
posed Rabelais’s father’s house to be, 
existed in the less populous and culti- 
vated, and more remote, districts, of 
Scotland and Ireland. The proprietor 
of the house which opened its door to 
the traveller, boasted that the land you 
surveyed around consisted of his pa- 
ternal acres, which had descended 
from sire to son for generations. He, 
too, was a gentleman, a seigneur. In 
some apartment devoted to the general 
use the wayfarer was received. Hospi- 
tality was extended to him through the 
courtesy of his host; but no man was 
allowed to treat the place as his own 
inn, and to do what he liked in it, 
No; the host was lord and master, 
even though he permitted his wealthier 
guest to leave some due reward in 
return for his entertainment, whilst the 
poor were relieved from charity. Such, 
precisely, is the state of things at this 
moment in travelling through the more 
recently populated states of America— 
Kentucky, Tennessee, &c. You enter 
a farm-house, claim hospitality, and 
are entertained by mine host, in com- 
pany with his family and labourers ; 
and, unless you have particularly 
charmed him by your conversation 
overnight, he or the goodwife will 
receive an equivalent in dollars next 
morning for your entertainment. But 
“* I guess,” if you either called him or 
treated him like an innkeeper, he would 
soon shew you a bowie-knife and the 
outside of the door. If, too, we look 
back, and contemplate the state of the 
provinces in our own country in the 
time of Henry VIII., when there was 
no such thing as a gentleman-farmer, 
but gentlemen then farmed their own 
land, we shall easily understand what 
sort of house and household was kept 
by the Seigneur de la Devinitre. We 
can see the crowd in the common hall, 
in which the family at large, domes- 
tics, labourers, and all, were assembled, 
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reinforced by the straggler from the 
neighbouring town, the jolly visitor 
from the convent, and all the other 
motley personages that chance would 
daily collect about the hearth ; at which, 
doubtless, in his childhood, Rabelais 
had lingered to hear strange tales. 
How much his future life was affected 
by these young impressions one may 
not know, yet it is impossible to con- 
ceive that they must not have exercised 
strange power ; and that, peradventure, 
his thirst for omnigenous knowledge, 
his spirit of free inquiry, his love of 
travel, of strange scenes and new sen- 
sations, of all manner of lore, whether 
practical or theoretic, mechanical or 
moral, may not have had its first in- 
spiration and impulse from the tales 
that he heard, and the men that he saw, 
under his father’s roof-tree. In Ra- 
belais’s time, the bustling, stirring spi- 
rit, the intense energy, the motley 
intercommunication of all things, and 
the barbaresque splendour of the mid- 
die ages, continued in a great degree 
to exist. The words of Chateaubriand, 
applied to an earlier period, were still 
true :—“ These were the times of the 
marvellous in every thing. The al- 
moner, the monk, the pilgrim, the 
knight, the troubadour, had always 
adventures to tell or sing. In the 
evening, seated on the benches in the 
chimney -corner, they listened to the 
romance of King Arthur, of Ogier the 
Dane, of Lancelot of the Lake, or the 
story of the Goblin Orthon. Among 
these tales were to be heard also the 
Sirvante of the Jongleur against a felon 
knight, or a narrative of the life ofa 
pious personage.” No doubt, besides 
a stock of facts—of useful facts—ay, 
and of facts available as the foundation 
for principles, were to be gathered from 
the narratives and conversation of these 
motley groups. 1 am much in error 
if more useful knowledge might not 
have been acquired in that chimney- 
comer, than at the new-fangled schools 
of your professed utilitarians. 

In furtherance of my argument, there 
remains for me but to remove one ob- 
stacle,—the apothecary. ‘ What, ho, 
apothecary!” I am not in the least 
afraid to grapple with him. Certainly, 
I am ready to admit that if he were an 
apothecary upon the model of those 
created by Shakspeare in England, and 
Moliére in Rabelais’s own country, 
the functionary “ qui n’avait pas ac- 
coutumé a parler 4 des visages,” it 
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would be very difficult, indeed, to 
fancy that he could have been Seigneur 
de la Devinitre, after the fashion of 
other seigneurs of la belle France. 
But how the supposition could have 
ever entered the mind of any body 
who read Rabelais’s own prologue is 
very extraordinary. Yet the error is 
an old one. Now, however, gentle 
reader, dismiss from your mind all 
remembrance of the modern French 
apothecary whom Moliére victimised ; 
and think of Shakspeare’s only for the 
purpose of contrasting his inventory of 
valuables for an apothecary’s shop, 
with Rabelais’s own account of the 
contents of an apothecary’s bouctique, 
or warehouse :— 


“ In his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty 
seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of 
roses, 
Were thinly scatter’d to make up a 
show.” 
This contrasts strangely with the right 
rare and precious articles whereof Ra- 
belais speaks. Every thing he mentions 
was of highest value, in those days 
when French commerce with the coun- 
tries that produced the articles was 
difficult, tedious, and expensive. On 
the very face of the prologue, it is evi- 
dent the Seigneur de la Devinitre was 
an apothecary of a very different order 
from the Warwickshire disciple of 
ZEsculapius, whom Shakspeare chose 
to locate in a country whose language 
has no word that answers to, or is ana- 
logous to, our word “ apothecary.” 
Equally certain it is that at the time, 
and in the state of society wherein 
Rabelais’s father lived, he might have 
been an apothecary in such sort as to 
reconcile all manner of differences re- 
specting his station. His means it 
would be quite absurd to doubt. The 
primitive and the early, and, as [ would 
submit, the meaning in the days of 
Francis I., of apothecary, was the 
keeper or possessor of a warehouse, 
or, as the Americans call it, a store. 
*Arobjixn is literally a store ; but it was 
generally applied in the Greek, as 
again in the equivalent Latin word, 
horreum, to a place in which wine or 
corn was stored: and a keeper of wine 
and of corn, in his house at La De- 
vinigre, no doubt old Rabelais was. 
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That he may have been, moreover, a 
merchant, drawing in addition “ from 
the Orient” its precious stones, and 
still more precious drugs, 1 can also 
welladmit. Ile might have been the 
store-keeper for the neighbouring con- 
vent, on some of whose inmates the 
duty of practising physic would in that 
age devolve. He might, by his tenure 
or his caprice (but more probably by 
the former, as his dissolute descendant, 
with whom the name ended, or at least 
was quite eclipsed, was also an apo- 
thecary), have been obliged to purvey 
certain commodities, and to perform 
certain offices for the monastic body 
under which he held; but that, upon 
the evidence, and under all the circum- 
stances and collateral considerations, 
the father of our Rabelais could have 
been a mere vintner, or a mere apo- 
thecary, from the depth of my soul I 
believe to be impossible. Men will 
at least think charitably of this argu- 
ment, if they only recollect that, unlike 
minds, names can be acclimated — 


“ Celum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt.” 


So sings the poet, and he is right; but 
with words it is otherwise: and with- 
out confessing them, with Mirabeau, to 
be things — that is, generally — they are 
things wherever they may have found a 
home when looked at from a distance. 
Sooth to say, a word is like the shield 
of our childish days, about the quality 
of which the gallant knights quarrelled 
on the highway,— the golden side was 
turned to one, the silver to the other: 
it was only when the chances of the 
combat had thrown each upon the side 
whence he had not before gazed that 
they found, as the life-blood ebbed 
fast away, that they were both right 
and both wrong. The judicious reader 
will not alone be indulgent to the in- 
ference thus drawn, but acknowledge 
and adopt it; “ for the general,” how- 
ever, I would submit a case, for which 
I choose to go to a land in that earlier 
state of society where any gentleman 
might, without derogation, keep a store, 
and, besides, exercise high functions of 
the state, and for the people —that is, 
in other words, be practically, as some 
theorists think, the only species of 
nobleman that is not a nuisance. 
I go to America, and there I find a 
visible and living history, and map 
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of European civilisation. In the one 
instance, I travel from the story of 
age to age—from the present to that 
wherein history is quite mute, and tra- 
dition melts into mere fable; in the 
other, I pass from province to province, 
until I get into the primeval forest, and 
am again physically, as I was before 
morally, in the presence of impassible 
and inscrutable Time. Very well! but 
as in many of these provinces, so in 
many of these ages, I find a want. A 
judge is a judge all over America. 
What is an American judge? A fellow 
who curses, draws his knife to call 
counsel to order, squats himself on the 
bench, with his heels flung aloft — spits, 
smokes, and drinks brandy, in the 
judgment-seat. What is an American 
judge? An industrious, able, eloquent, 
and most learned individual—a pro- 
fessor, with a renown unequalled—a 
writer on law quite unapproached in 
these latter days, and destined to take 
his place with Bacon, Coke, Holt, 
Hale, and Somers —“ the enlightened 
Magistrate of nations’’—the first au- 
thority as a lawyer in the world. Both 
are true. You may, in the person of him 
who wrote the book on equity, and 
the treatise of the ‘* Conflict of Laws,” 
find the one at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts ; the other it might not be so plea- 
sant to encounter, but he abounds in 
the backwoods. In few words, Joseph 
Story is a judge, Nehemiah Van Rensa- 
eller isa judge ; in like manner, Smith 
is an apothecary, and Rabelais was an 
apothecary. But the articles vended, 
and the position of the people, were 
very different. 

If Mr. Martin should be able to 
reconcile this theory to his conscience, 
I am quite sure he would rejoice at it ; 
for no man could evince a more ge- 
nerous spirit in endeavouring to rescue 
the memory of Rabelais from the idle 
imputations cast upon it by stories, 
chiefly suggested by passages in his 
own romance. The truth is that, from 
Rabelais’s boyish days, he applied him- 
self to study with a zeal rarely equalled, 
never excelled. ‘ It was his aim,” 
says Pere Niceron,* “ to become 
grammarian, poet, philosopher, phy- 
sician, jurisconsult, and astronomer.” 
And Mr. Martin adds :— 


* And his works demonstrate how 
completely he succeeded. He possessed 
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a peculiar aptitude for the acquisition of 
languages ; an aptitude which afterwards 
shewed itself in his command of Italian, 
Spanish, German, English, Hebrew, and 
Arabic. At this period he was a perfect 
master of the Latin and Greek tongues ; 
the latter of which had for some time 
been attracting the attention of the most 
enlightened minds in Europe. Within 
the walls of Fontenay-le-Comte, however, 
a Greek book was regarded as no better 
than a work of magic; while the man 
who possessed the key to its secrets was 
looked upon as a trafficker in ‘ the arts 
inhibited :’ and it appears, by a letter 
from Budzus to a friend, that Rabelais’s 
attachment to the Greek writers drew 
down upon him the hatred and persecu- 
tions of his fellow monks.” 


It was said he was obliged to leave 
the monastery for his debaucheries ; 
but, it has been well observed, these 
would be the last thing to drive him 
from such a place. He obtained per- 
mission to change his order from that 
of St. Francis to that of St. Benedict, 
and went into another convent; but 
soon left it, and renounced the regular 
habit of an order. 


“ After rambling up and down for 
some time, in the diligent pursuit, as he 
himself (in his petition to Pope Paul III.) 
says, of medical knowledge, he settled in 
Montpelier, after taking his press 
degree at its university, and practised 
that profession there with credit and 
success. It appears, from Rabelais’s 
epistle dedicatory to Godefroy d’ Estissac, 
bishop of Maillezais, of an edition of the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, and the Ars 
Parva of Galen, published at Lyons in 
1532, and highly esteemed by the me- 
dical and literary men of the time, that 
his lectures on physic at the University 
of Montpelier had excited considerable 
attention. Such was the distinction he 
had attained, that he was selected by the 
university as their deputy to procure a 
restoration of the privileges of which one 
of its colleges had been denuded by the 
Chancellor Duprat. The means employed 
by Rabelais for obtaining access to the 
chancellor have formed the subject of a 
story, which may be found in all his 
biographies ; but it is too obviously a 
fabrication from an incident in his own 
romance (the introduction of Panurge to 
Pantagruel, b. ii. c. 9), to be worth notice, 
He succeeded in the object of his mission ; 
and his services to the university were 
perpetuated in a custom, still, according 
to the Biographie Universelle, in existence, 
by which every student is required to 
attire himself in Rabelais’s gown, upon 
receiving his physician’s degree there. 
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“« In 1533, we find him established at 
Lyons, where he was hospital physician, 
and taught and practised for several 
years. At the commencement of the 
year 1534, his friend, Jean du Bellay, 
then bishop of Paris, having occasion to 
pass through Lyons on his way to the 
papal court, regarding the divorce of 
Henry VIII. of England, took Rabelais 
along with him in the capacity of his 
physician ; thus enabling him to realise 
what had been long his passionate wish, 
a personal acquaintance with Italy and 
the Eternal City.” 


Through Cardinal Du Bellay, his 
old schoolfellow, and other friends, 
aided by two learned cardinals, he was 
relieved from ecclesiastical censure. 


“ By their exertions, a bull in his fa- 
vour was obtained gratis, contrary to the 
usual practice. It was granted on 17th 
January, 1536, in terms of his request, 
allowing him to return into any house of 
the Benedictine order that would receive 
him ; and to practise physic, on condition 
of his doing so without hope of fee or 
reward. ‘This release from the eccle- 
siastical disabilities, consequent upon 
his transgression of the church’s rules, 
enabled the Cardinal du Bellay to assign 
him a place in his Abbey of St. Maur des 
Fossez, near Paris. Here he remained 
till the year 1545, when he was ap- 
pointed by Du Bellay to the cure of 
Meudon ; and he continued in the zeal- 
ous discharge of the duties of this station 
down to the time of his death. ‘ Ever 
mindful,’ says Niceron, ‘ to instruct his 
people, he made it part of his care to 
give their children a knowledge of church 
music, of which he was himself a thorough 
master. His house was always open to 
the poor and wretched, whom he assisted 
to the utmost of his means ; and he was 
in the habit of drawing men of learning 
and science about him, to confer with 
them upon their several pursuits. Against 
women, however, his gates were barred, 
and his reputation on this score is wholly 
without blemish. This,’ he adds, ‘ is the 
uniform testimony of contemporary bio- 
graphers ; and Antony le Roi, who wrote 
a life of him in 1649, avers that such was 
then the prevailing tradition at Meudon. 
His knowledge of medicine rendered him 
doubly useful to his parishioners, who 
invariably found him ready to minister 
to their wants, both bodily and spiritual.’ 
He died at Paris, 9th April, 1553, in the 
Rue des Jardins, parish of St. Paul, and 
was buried in the cemetery of that 
church.” 


No man can seriously believe the 
vulgar story about the blasphemy and 
indecency of his dying hour. It may 
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have been the work of some idle jest- 
monger, who laid an offspring he dared 
not own at Rabelais’s door; but, in 
my mind, it was more probably the 
weak invention and filthy device of 
those worthy monks whom he had 
caused to be consigned to several 
puncheons full of devils. Never, would 
it appear, did mortal man more dili- 
gently possess himself of the means of 
doing good to his fellow-creatures ; 
never did any body more zealously and 
devotedly endeavour to mitigate the 
woes of human kind. It was said of 
Democritus, that he spent his time in 
the wisest manner, in contemplating 
the works of nature, and railing at the 
passions and proceedings of man (I 
quote from a loose recollection of the 
passage). But by how much more 
noble a spirit was not our Rabelais ani- 
mated? He, too, contemplated nature, 
both in her exterior features and her 
hidden mysteries. All the elements, 
and all created things, however mute 
to others, bore’ to his soul a pregnant 
voice, “and lent to it their choicest 
impulses.” His heart was strong, yet 
chastened in the consciousness of wis- 
dom. He had won for himself 
“ That content, surpassing wealth, 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crown’d.”’ 
Ile was free from ambition, ava- 
rice, and lust—the demons that beset 
humanity—not simply so, but even 
averse to advancement, and careless of 
pelf—and secure against all female 
blandishments, without resorting to the 
expedient of the philosopher, who de- 
stroyed his eyesight, lest he might be al- 
lured through the eye—that window of 
the passionate soul—and so be dragged 
to earth from his divine contemplations. 
Thus he preserved to old age all his cor- 
poral faculties, for the sake and the use 
of his rational soul. Wence his crown 
of glory, which is that of a passionless 
Heater. He fulfilled in the spirit the 
fancy breathed by Homer for a man in 
the flesh. Unscathed and incapable of 
wound, he witnessed all that we vain 
mortals are wont, after various phases 
of the like scenes, to do and suffer ; 
but he never entangled himself in the 
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throng, or compromised himself in the 
conflict. He saw and felt all that was 
noble, true, and generous, amongst 
those who struggled ; and with a cou- 
rage and a purity which makes that 
courage which cannot quail, he sup- 
ported them generously—and most 
generously, because most wisely. Ile 
gave them the labours, bodily and 
mental, of half a century —of almost, 
according to the ancient computation, 
two generations of man. No man had 
a keener sense of ridicule—a more 
discursive habit of fun. The one was 
mentally electric : it only required that 
his eye should touch the object. The 
other was illimitable. Neither could 
the world of reality chill it, nor the 
world of imagination exhaust it. Every 
thing his intellect chose to magnetise 
became fun. 

Yet did he neither “‘ deride the joys 
nor the griefs’’ of the multitude. As 
a divine, a lawyer, and a physician, 
and as one deeply learned in the arts 
and sciences, he lent to his brethren, 
during the long life vouchsafed to him, 
more varied and more truly beneficial 
aid than any man ever did before. If 
any other possessed the means, he had 
not the beneficence to put it into act. 
On leaving this phantasmal scene, he 
might have truly said, with one of his 
greatest children, the poet Béranger— 


; a a =" 
Jai done utilisé ma vie. 


The knowledge of the heart and mind 
of man, which he acquired in his inter- 
course with him under those confi- 
dential circumstances to which the 
practice of some profession essential to 
the weal of soul or body can alone 
admit, enabled him, with his pro- 
found general knowledge, to deal with 
his fellow-men in the most exalted 
character which a human benefactor 
can assume, and which, with one ex- 
ception in the world’s story, I believe 
to have been peculiarly his own, 

Thus much of the man—thus much 
of the book generally! [lereafter, more 
of the book in its several parts and its 
multifarious tendencies, and of Maitre 
Alcofaribas, when he condescends to 
appear personally on the scene. 
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MINISTERIAL TEARS. 


Cur me querelis exanimas tuis ?”—Horacer, Ode XVII. lib. ii. 


Lorp Joun R—ss—t (pulls out a white handkerchief ). 


Wuy, M—lb—ne, will you vex me so? 
You are not fated yet to go, 
And leave your place and pelf: 
I cannot, cannot ever bear, 
Without you even these to share — 
Thou best half of myself! 


Oh! should the Tory fates decree 
To take my Mel away from me, 
(Oh! may that day be distant !) 
I swear — nor do I swear in vain — 
I never will alone sustain 
The blow, but that same instant 


Pack up my traps; and then together 
We'll sail, or wait for better weather. 
My M—lb—ne, isn’t it so? 
And, though precedence,* it is true, 
I wait, my friend, to yield to you — 

We'll go! together go! 


For me—I know not if the Scale 
Of Themis, or the crooked tail 
Of Scorpio, one or t’other, 
My planet is: but this I see, 
Our horoscopes as close agree 
As though thou wert my brother. 


True Gemini, my Mel, are we! 
And sure it was our destiny 
To rise and fall together : 
None but an unnatural + force 
Can us true Siam twins divorce, 
(Oh, sympathetic tether !) 


Some such attempt has just been made, 
And deeply, too, the plot was laid,— 
I thought we were bespoke : 
The Rads had surely made an end 
Of us, but Fortune stood our friend, 
And warded off the stroke. 


Away, then, Melly, with your fears ! 
And I, too, now will dry my tears ; 
And let us both be calm. 

An abbey I will vow to Jove; 
And you, at least, to royal love 
Will sacrifice a Lamb. 


** Tbimus, ibimus, + Tory-Radical. 
Utcunque precedes !” 
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BY IKEY SOLOMONS, ESQ. JUNIOR. 


Cuap. VIII. 


Enumerates the accomplishments of Mas- 
ter Thomas Billings—introduces Brock 
as Dr. Wood—and announces the exe- 
cution of Ensign Macshane. 


We are obliged, in recording of this 
history, to follow accurately that great 
authority, the Calendarium Newgaticum 
Roagorumque Registerium, ot which 
every lover of literature in the present 
day knows the value ; and as that re- 
markable work totally discards all the 
unities in its narratives, and reckons 
the life of its heroes only by their ac- 
tions, and not by periods of time, we 
must follow in the wake of this mighty 
ark—a humble cockboat. When it 
pauses, we pause; when it runs ten 
knots an hour, we run with the same 
celerity ; and as, in order to carry the 
reader from the penultimate chapter of 
this work unto the last chapter, we 
were compelled to make him leap over 
a gap of five blank years, ten years 
more must likewise be granted to us 
before we are at liberty to resume our 
history. 

During that period, Master Thomas 
Billings had been under the especial 
care of his mother; and, as may be 
imagined, he rather increased than di- 
minished the accomplishments for which 
he had been remarkable while under 
the roof of his step-father. And with 
this advantage, that while at the black- 
smith’s, and only three or four years of 
age, his virtues were necessarily appre- 
ciated only in his family circle, and 
among those few acquaintances of his 
own time of life whom a youth of three 
can be expected to meet in the alley, or 
over the gutters, of a small country 
hamlet,—in his mother's residence, his 
circle extended with his own growth, 
and he began to give proofs of those 
powers of which in infancy there had 
been only encouraging indications. 
Thus it was nowise remarkable, that a 
child of four years should not know his 
letters, and should have had a great 
disinclination to learn them ; but when 
a young man of fifteen shewed the 
same creditable ignorance, the same 
undeviating dislike, it was easy to see 
that he possessed much resolution and 
perseverance. When it was remarked, 
too, that, in case of any difference, he 


not only beat the usher, but by no 
means disdained to torment and bully 
the very smallest boys of the school, it 
was easy to see that his mind was com- 
prehensive and careful, as well as cou- 
rageous and grasping. As it was said 
of the Duke of Wellington, in the 
Peninsula, that he had a thought for 
every body—from Lord Hill to the 
smallest drummer in the army—in like 
manner Tom Billings bestowed his 
attention on high and low,—but in the 
shape of blows. He would fight the 
strongest and kick the smallest, and 
was always at work with one or the 
other. At thirteen, when he was re- 
moved from the establishment whither 
he had been sent, he was the cock of 
the school out of doors, and the very 
last boy in. He used to let the little 
boys and new-comers pass him by, and 
laugh ; but he always belaboured them 
unmercifully afterwards ; and then it 
was, he said, his turn to laugh. With 
such a pugnacious turn, Tom Billings 
ought to have been made a soldier, and 
might have died a marshal; but, by an 
unlucky ordinance of fate, he was made 
a tailor, and died a » never mind 
what for the present ; suffice it to say, 
that he was suddenly cut off at a very 
early period of his existence, by a dis- 
ease which has exercised considerable 
ravages among the British youth. 

By consulting the authority above 
mentioned, we find that Hayes did not 
confine himself to the profession of a 
carpenter, or remain long established in 
the country; but was induced, by the 
eager spirit of Mrs. Catherine most 
probably, to try his fortune in the me- 
tropolis, where he lived, flourished, and 
died. Oxford Road, Saint Giles’s, and 
Tottenham Court, were, at various 
periods of his residence in town, in- 
habited by him, At one place, he 
carried on the business of green-grocer 
and small coalman ; in another, he was 
carpenter, undertaker, and lender of 
money to the poor: finally, he was 
a lodging-house keeper in the Oxford 
or Tyburn Road ; but continued to ex- 
ercise the last-named charitable pro- 
fession. 

Lending as he did upon pledges, 
and carrying on a pretty large trade, it 
was not for him, of course, to inquire 
into the pedigree of all the pieces of 
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plate, the bales of cloth, swords, 
watches, wigs, shoe-buckles, &c., that 
were confided by his friends to his 
keeping; but it is clear that his friends 
had the requisite confidence in him, 
and that he enjoyed the esteem of a 
class of characters who still live in his- 
tory, and are admired unto this very 
day. The mind loves to think that, 
perhaps, in Mr. Hayes’s back parlour 
the gallant Turpin might have hob-and- 
nobbed with Mrs. Catherine; that 
here, perhaps, the noble Sheppard 
might have cracked his joke, or quaffed 
his pint of ram. Who knows but that 
Macheath and Paul Clifford may have 
crossed legs under Hayes’s dinner- 
table? and whilst the former sang (so 
as to make Mrs. Hayes blush) the 
prettiest, wickedest songs in the world ; 
the latter would make old Hayes yawn, 
by quotations from Plato, and passion- 
ate dissertations on the perfectibility of 
mankind. Here it was that that impo- 
verished scholar, Eugene Aram, might 
have pawned his books, discounted or 
given those bills at three “moons” 
after date which Sir Edward has ren- 
dered immortal. But why pause to 
speculate on things that might have 
been? why desert reality for fond 
imagination, or call up from their 
honoured graves the sacred dead? I 
know not: and yet, in sooth, I can 
never pass Cumberland Gate without a 
sigh, as I think of the gallant cavaliers 
who traversed that road in old time. 
Pious priests accompanied their tri- 
umphs ; their chariots were surrounded 
by hosts of glittering javelin-men. As 
the slave at the car of the Roman 
conqueror shouted, “ Remember thou 
art mortal!” before the eyes of the 
British warrior rode the undertaker and 
his coffin, telling him that he too must 
die! Mark well the spot! A hundred 
years ago, Albion Street (where comic 
Power dwells, Milesia’s darling son) 
—Albion Street was a desert. The 
square of Connaught was without its 
penultimate, and, strictly speaking, 
naught. The Edgware Road was then 
a road, ‘tis true; with tinkling wagons 
passing now and then, and fragrant 
walls of snowy hawthorn blossoms. 
The ploughman whistled over Nutford 
Place; down the green solitudes of 
Sovereign Street the merry milkmaid 
led the lowing kine. Here, then, 
in the midst of green fields and sweet 
air — before ever omnibuses were, and 
Pine-apple Turnpike and Terrace were 
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alike unknown —here stood Tyburn: 
and on the road towards it, perhaps to 
enjoy the prospect, stood, in the year 
1725, the habitation of Mr. Jolin 
Ilayes. 

One fine morning in the year 1725, 
Mrs. Hayes, who had been abroad in 
her best hat and riding-hood ; Mr. 
Hayes, who for a wonder had accom- 
panied her; and Mrs. Springatt, a 
lodger, who for a remuneration had the 
honour of sharing Mrs. Hayes’s friend- 
ship and table; all returned, smiling 
and rosy, at about half-past ten o'clock, 
from a walk which they had taken to 
Bayswater. Many thousands of people 
were likewise seen flocking down the 
Oxford Road; and you would rather 
have thought, from the smartness of 
their appearance, and the pleasure de- 
picted in their countenances, that they 
were just issuing from a sermon, than 
quitting the ceremony which they had 
been to attend. 

The fact is, that they had just been 
to see a gentleman hanged,—a cheap 
pleasure, which the Hayes family never 
denied themselves; and they returned 
home with a good appetite to break- 
fast, braced by the walk, and tickled 
into hunger,as it were, by the spectacle. 
I can recollect, when I was a gyp at 
Cambridge, that the “men” used to 
have breakfast-parties for the very same 
purpose ; and the exhibition of the 
morning acted infallibly upon the 
stomach, and caused the young students 
to eat with much voracity. 

Well, Mrs. Catherine, a handsome, 
well-dressed, plump, rosy woman, of 
three or four and thirty (and when, my 
dear, is a woman handsomer than at 
that age?) came in quite merrily from 
her walk, and entered the back-parlour, 
which looked into a pleasant yard, or 
garden, whereon the sun was shining 
very gaily; and where, at a table co- 
vered with a nice white cloth, laid out 
with some silver mugs, too, and knives, 
all with different crests and patterns, 
sat an old gentleman, reading in an 
old book. 

** Here we are at last, doctor,” said 
Mrs. Hayes, “ and here’s his speech.” 
She produced the little halfpenny tract, 
which to this day is sold at the gallows- 
foot upon the death of every offender. 
“* I’ve seen a many men turned off, to 
be sure; but I never did see one who 
bore it more like a man than he did.” 

“ My dear,” said the gentleman 
addressed as doctor, “ he was as cool 
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and as brave as steel, and no more 
minded hanging than tooth-drawing.” 

*¢ Tt was the drink that ruined him,” 
said Mrs, Cat. 

“ Drink, and bad company. I 
warned him, my dear,—I warned him 
years ago: and directly he got into 
Wild's gang, I knew that he had not a 
year to run. Ah, why, my love, will 
men continue such dangerous courses,” 
continued the doctor, with a sigh, “ and 
jeopardy their lives for a miserable 
watch or a snuff-box, of which Mr. 
Wild takes three-fourths of the pro- 
duce? But here comes the breakfast, 
and, egad, l am as hungry as a lad of 
twenty.” 

Indeed, at this moment Mrs. Hayes’s 
servant appeared with a smoking dish 
of bacon and greens ; and Mr. Hayes 
himself ascended from the cellar (of 
which he kept the key), bearing with 
him a tolerably large jug of small beer. 
To this repast the doctor, Mrs. Spring- 
att (the other lodger), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hayes, proceeded with great 
alacrity. A fifth cover was laid, but 
not used ; the company remarking, 
that “ Tom had very likely found some 
acquaintances at Tyburn, with whom 
he might choose to pass the morning.” 

Tom was Master Thomas Billings, 
now of the age of sixteen; slim, smart, 
five feet ten inches in height, hand- 
some, sallow in complexion, black- 
eyed, and black-haired. Mr. Billings 
was apprentice to a tailor, of tolerable 
practice, who was to take him into 
partnership at theend ofhis term. Itwas 
supposed, and with reason, that Tom 
would not fail to make a fortune in this 
business, of which the present head was 
one Beinkleider, a German. Beink- 
leider was skilful in his trade (after the 
manner of his nation, which in breeches 
and metaphysics —in inexpressibles 
and incomprehensibles — may instruct 
all Europe), but too fond of his plea- 
sure. Some promissory notes of his 
had found their way into Layes’s 
hands, and had given him the means 
not only of providing Master Billings 
with a cheap apprenticeship, and a 
cheap partnership afterwards ; but 
would empower, in one or two years 
after the young pariner had joined the 
firm, to eject the old one altogether, 
So that there was every prospect that, 
when Mr. Billings was twenty-one 
years of age, poor Beinkleider would 
have to act, not as his master, but his 
journeyman. 
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Tom was a very precocious youth, 
was supplied by a doting mother with 
plenty of pocket-money, and spent it 
with a number of lively companions of 
both sexes, at plays, bull-baitings, fairs, 
jolly parties on the river, and in such 
like innocent amusements. He could 
throw a main, too, as well as his elders ; 
had pinked his man, in a row at 
Madam King’s, in the Piazza; and 
was much respected at the Round- 
house. 

Mr. Hayes was not very fond of this 
promising young gentleman; indeed, 
he had the baseness to bear malice, be- 
cause, in a quarrel which occurred 
about two years previously, he, Hayes, 
being desirous to chastise Mr. Billings, 
had found himself not only quite in- 
competent, but actually at the mercy of 
the boy, who struck him over the head 
with a joint stool, felled him to the 
ground, and swore he would have his 
life. The doctor, who was then also a 
lodger at Mr. Hayes’s, interposed, and 
restored the combatants, not to friend- 
ship, but to peace. Hayes never after- 
wards attempted to lift his hand to the 
young man, but contented himself with 
hating him profoundly. In this senti- 
ment Mr. Billings participated cor- 
dially, and, quite unlike Mr. Hayes, 
who never dared to shew his dislike, 
used on every occasion when they met, 
by actions, looks, words, sneers, and 
curses, to let his father-in-law know 
the opinion which he had ofhim. Why 
did not Hayes discard the boy alto- 
gether? Because, if he did so, he was 
really afraid of his life, and because he 
trembled. before Mrs. Hayes, his lady, 
as the leaf trembles before the tempest 
in October. His breath was not his 
own, but hers; his money, too, had 
been chiefly of her getting, —for though 
he was as stingy and mean as mortal 
man can be, and so likely to save 
much, he had not the genius for getding 
which Mrs. Hayes possessed. She kept 
his books (for she had learned to read 
and write by this time), she made his 
bargains, and shedirected the operations 
of the poor-spirited little capitalist. 
When bills became due, and creditors 
pressed for time, then she brought 
Hayes’s own professional merits into 
play. The man was as deaf and cold 
as a rock; never did poor tradesman 
gain a penny from him; never were 
the bailiffs delayed one single minute 
from their prey. The Beinkleider bu- 
siness, for instance, shewed pretty well 
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the genius of the two. Hayes was for 
closing with bim at once; but his wife 
saw the vast profits which might be 
drawn out of him, and arranged the ap- 
prenticeship and the partnership be- 
fore alluded to. The woman heartily 
scorned, and spit upon her husband, 
who fawned upon her like a spaniel. 
She loved good cheer; she did not 
want for a certain kind of generosity. 
The only feeling that Hayes had for any 
one except himself was for his wife, 
whom he held in a cowardly awe and 
attachment: he liked drink, too, which 
made him chirping and merry, and ac- 
cepted willingly any treats that his 
acquaintances might offer him ; but he 
would suffer agonies when his wife 
brought or ordered from the cellar a 
bottle of wine. 

And now for the doctor. He was 
nearly seventy years of age. He had 
been much abroad ; he was of a sober, 
cheerfulaspect; le dressed handsomely 
and quietly in a broad hat and cassock ; 
but saw no company except the few 
friends whom he met at the coffee- 
house. He had an income of about a 
hundred pounds, which he promised to 
leave to young Billings. He was 
amused with the lad, and fond of his 
mother, and had bearded with them for 
some years past. The doctor, in fact, 
was our old friend Corporal Brock ; 
the Rev. Dr. Wood now, as he had 
been Major Wood fifteen years back. 

Any one who has read the former 
part of this history must have seen that 
we have spoken throughout with inva- 
riable respect of Mr. Brock ; and that 
in every circumstance in which he has 
appeared, he has acted not only with 
prudence, but often with genius. The 
early obstacle to Mr. Brock’s success 
was want of conduct simply. Drink, 
women, play—how many a brave fel- 
low have they ruined!—had pulled 
Brock down as often as his merit had 
carried him up. When a man’s 
passion for play has brought him to be 
a scoundrel, it at once ceases to be 
hurtful to him in a worldly point of 
view ; he cheats, and wins. It is only 
for the idle and luxurious that women 
retain their fascinations to a very late 
period ; and Brock’s passions had been 
whipped out of him in Virginia; where 
much ill health, ill treatment, hard 
labour, and hard food, speedily put an 
end to them. He forgot there even 
how to drink ; rum or wine made this 
poor, declining gentleman, so ill that he 
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could indulge in them no longer, and 
so his three vices were cured. Had he 
been ambitious, there is little doubt 
but that Mr. Brock, on his return from 
transportation, might have risen in the 
world ; but he was old, and a philoso- 
pher: he did not care about rising. 
Living was cheaper in those days, and 
interest for money higher: when he 
had amassed about six hundred pounds, 
he purchased an annuity of 72/., and 
gave out—why should he not ?—that 
he had the capital as well as the inter- 
est. After leaving the Hayes family 
in the country, he found them again in 
London: he took up his abode with 
them, and was attached to the mother 
and the son. Do you suppose that 
rascals have not affections like other 
people? hearts, madam—ay, hearts— 
and family-ties which they cherish? 
As the doctor lived on with this charm- 
ing family, he began to regret that he 
had sunk all his money in annuities, 
and could not, as he repeatedly vowed 
he would, leave his savings to his 
adopted children. 

He felt an indescribable pleasure 
( suave mari magno,” &c.) in watching 
the storms and tempests of the Hayes 
ménage. We used to encourage Mrs. 
Catherine into anger when, haply, that 
lady’s fits of calm would last too long ; 
he used to warm up the disputes be- 
tween wife and husband, mother and 
son, and enjoy them beyond expres- 
sion: they served him for daily amuse- 
ment; and he used to laugh until the 
tears ran down his venerable cheeks at 
the accounts which young Tom con- 
tinually brought him of his pranks 
abroad, among watchmen and consta- 
bles, at taverns or elsewhere. 

When, therefore, as the party were 
discussing their bacon and cabbage, be- 
fore which the rev. doctor with much 
gravity said grace, Master Tom en- 
tered ; Doctor Wood, who had _ be- 
fore been rather gloomy, immediately 
brightened up, and made a place for 
Billings between himself and Mrs. 
Catherine. 

“ How do, old cock?” said that 
young gentleman familiarly. ‘ How 
goes it, mother?” And so saying, he 
seized eagerly upon the jug ofbeer which 
Mr. Hayes had drawn, and from which 
the latter was about to help himself, and 
poured down his throat exactly one 
quart. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Billings, drawing 
breath after a draught which he had 
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learned accurately to gauge from the 
habit of drinking out of pewter mea- 
sures which held precisely that quan- 
tity; “ Ah!” said Mr. Billings, draw- 
ing breath, and wiping his mouth with 
his sleeves, “this is very thin stuff, 
old Squaretoes; but my coppers have 
been red hot since last night, and they 
wanted a sluicing.” 

“ Should you like some ale, dear?” 
said Mrs. Hayes, that fond and ju- 
dicious parent. 

“ A quart of brandy, Tom ?” said 
Dr. Wood. “ Your papa will run down 
to the cellar for it in a minute.” 

“I'll see him hanged first!” cried 
Mr. Hayes, quite frightened. 

“ Oh, fie now, you unnatural father !” 
said the doctor. 

The very name of father used to put 
Mr. Hayes in a fury. “ I’m not his 
father, thank Heaven!” said he. 

“ No, nor nobody else’s,” said Tom. 

Mr. Hayes only muttered “ Base- 
born brat !” 

“His father was a gentleman,— 
that’s more than you ever were!” 
screamed Mrs, Hayes. ‘“ His father 
was a man of spirit ; no cowardly sneak 
of a carpenter, Mr. Hayes! Tom has 
noble blood in his veins, for all he has 
a tailor’s appearance ; and if his mother 
had had her right, she would be now 
in a coach-and-six.” 

“1 wish I could find my father,” 
said Tom ; “ for I think Polly Briggs 
and I would look mighty well in a 
coach-and-six.” Tom fancied, that if 
his father was a count at the time of 
his birth he must be a prince now ; 
and, indeed, went among his com- 
panions by the latter august title. 

“ Ay, Tom, that you would,” cried 
his mother, looking at him fondly. 

“ With a sword by my side, and a 
hat and feather, there’s never a lord at 
St. James’s would cut a finer figure.” 

After a little more of this talk, in 
which Mrs. Hayes let the company 
know her high opinion of her son— 
who, as usual, took care to shew his 
extreme contempt for his father—the 
latter retired to his occupations; the 
lodger, Mrs. Springatt, who had never 
said a word all this time, retired to her 
apartment to the second floor; and, 
pulling out their pipes and tobacco, 
the old gentleman and the young one 
solaced themselves with half an hour's 
more talk and smoking ; while the 
thrifly Mrs. Hayes, opposite to them, 
was busy with her books. 
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“ What’s in the confessions ?” said 
Mr. Billings to Doctor Wood. “There 
were six of ’em besides Mac: two for 
sheep, four housebreakers ; but nothing 
of consequence, I fancy.” 

“ There's the paper,” said Wood, 
archly ; “ read for yourself, Tom.” 

Mr. Tom looked at the same time 
very fierce and very foolish ; for, though 
he could drink, swear, and fight, as 
well as any lad of his inches in Eng- 
land, reading was not among his ac- 
complishments. ‘“ I tell you what, 
doctor,” said he, * you; have no 
bantering with me,—for 1’m not the 
man that will bear it, me ;” and 
he threw a tremendous swaggering 
look across the table. 

“TI want you to learn to read, 
Tommy dear. Look at your mother, 
there, over her books ; she keeps them 
as neat as a scrivener now, and at 
twenty she could make never a stroke.” 

“ Your godfather speaks for your 
good, child ; and for me, thou knowest 
that I have promised thee a gold- 
headed cane and periwig, on the first 
day that thou canst read me a column 
of the Flying Post.” 

“Hang the periwig!”’ said Mr. 
Tom, testily. “Let my godfather 
read the paper himself, if he has a 
liking for it.”’ 

Whereupon, the old gentleman put 
on his spectacles, and glanced over the 
sheet of whitey-brown paper, which, 
ornamented with a picture of the gal- 
lows at the top, contained the biogra- 
phies of the seven unlucky individuals 
who had that morning suffered the 
penalty of the law. With the six 
heroes who came first in the list we 
have nothing to do; but have before us 
a copy of the paper, containing the 
life of No. 7, and which the doctor 
read with an audible voice. 


“ Captain sMacshane. 

“The seventh victim to his own 
crimes was the famous highwayman, 
Captain Macshane, so well known as 
the Irish Fire-eater. 

“ The captain came to the ground 
in a fine white lawn shirt and night- 
cap; and, being a Papist in his re- 
ligion, was attended by Father O'Fla« 
herty, Popish priest, and chaplain to 
the Bavarian envoy. 

“ Captain Macshane was born of 
respectable parents, in the town of 
Clonakilty, in Ireland, being de- 
scended from most of the kings in that 
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country. [le had the honour of serving 
their majesties King William and 
Queen Mary, and her majesty Queen 
Anne, in Flanders and Spain, and 
obtained much credit from my Lords 
Marlborough and Peterborough for his 
valour. 

** But being placed on half-pay at 
the end of the war, Ensign Macshane 
took to evil courses; and, frequenting 
the bagnios and dice-houses, was 
speedily brought to ruin. 

“ Being at this pass, he fell in with 
the notorious Captain Wood, and they 
two together committed many atrocious 
robberies in the inland counties; but 
these being too hot to hold them, they 
went into the west, where they were 
unknown. Here, however, the day 
of retribution arrived; for, having 
stolen three pewter pots from a public- 
house, they, under false names, were 
tried at Exeter, aud transported for 
seven years beyond the sea. Thus it is 
seen that Justice never sleeps ; but, 
sooner or later, is sure to overtake the 
criminal. 

“On their return from Virginia, a 
quarrel about booty arose between 
these two, and Macshane killed Wood 
in a combat that took place between 
them near to the town of Bristol; but 
a wagon coming up, Macshane was 
obliged to fly without the ill-gotten 
wealth: so true is it, that wickedness 
never prospers. 

“Two days afterwards, Macshane 
met the coach of Miss Macraw, a 
Scotch lady and heiress, going, for 
lumbago and gout, to the Bath. He at 
first would have robbed this lady ; but 
such were his arts, that he induced her 
to merry him ; and they lived together 
for seven years in the town of Edden- 
boro, in Scotland,—he passing under 
the name of Colonel Geraldine. The 
lady dying, and Macshane having ex- 
pended all her wealth, he was obliged 
to resume his former evil courses, in 
order to save himself from starvation ; 
whereupon he robbed a Scotch lord, 
by name the Lord of Whistlebinkie, of 
a mull of snuff; for which crime he 
was condemned to the Tolbooth prison 
at Eddenboro, in Scotland, and whip- 
ped many times in publick. 

“These deserved punishments did 
not at all alter Captain Macshane’s 
disposition ; and on the 17th of Febru- 
ary last he stopped the Bavarian en- 
voy’s coach on Blackheath, coming 
from Dover, and robbed his excellency 
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and his chaplain ; taking from the 
former his money, watches, star, a fur- 
cloak, his sword (a very valuable one) ; 
and from the latter a Romish missal, 
out of which he was then reading, and 
a case-bottle.” 

“The Bavarian envy!” said Tom, 
parenthetically. ‘ My master, Beink- 
leider, was his lordship’s regimental 
tailor in Germany, and is now making 
acourt suit for him. It will be a matter 
of a hundred pounds to him, [ warrant.” 

Dr. Wood resumed his reading. 
“Hum—hum! A Romish missal out 
of which he was reading, and a case- 
bottle.” 

“ By means of the famous Mr. 
Wild, this notorious criminal was 
brought to justice, and the case-bottle 
and missal have been restored to 
Father O'Flaherty. 

“ During his confinement in New- 
gate, Mr. Macshane could not be 
brought to express any contrition for 
his crimes, except that of having killed 
his commanding officer. For this 
Wood he pretended an excessive sor- 
row, and vowed that usquebaugh had 
been the cause of his death,— indeed, 
in prison he partook of no other liquor, 
and drunk a bottle of it on the day be- 
fore his death. 

“ He was visited by several of the 
clergy and gentry in his cell; among 
others, by the Popish priest whom he 
had robbed, Father O’Flaherty, before 
mentioned, who attended him likewise 
in his last moments (if that idolatrous 
worship may be called attention) ; and 
likewise by the father’s patron, the 
Bavarian ambassador, his Excellency 
Count Maximilian de Galgenstein.” 

As old Wood came to these words, 
he paused to give them utterance. 

“ What! Max?” screamed Mrs. 
Hayes, letting her ink-bottle fall over 
her ledgers. 

“ Why, be hanged, if it ben’t my 
father !” said Mr. Billings. 

“Your father, sure enough, unless 
there be others of his name, and unless 
the scoundrel is hanged,” said the 
doctor; sinking his voice, however, at 
the end of the sentence. 

Mr. Billings broke his pipe in an 
agony of joy. “ I think we'll have the 
coach now, mother,” says he ; “and I’m 
blessed if Polly Briggs shall not look 
as fine as a duchess.” 

“ Polly Briggs is a low slut, Tom, 
and not fit for the likes of you, his 
excellency’s son. Qh, fie! You must 
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be a gentleman now, sirrah, and I 
doubt whether I sha’n’t take you away 
from that odious tailor’s shop alto- 
gether.” 

To this proposition Mr. Billings 
objected altogether; for, besides Mrs. 
Briggs before alluded to, the young 
gentleman was much attached to his 
master’s daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
Gretel, or Gretchen Beinkleider. 

“ No,” says he, “ there will be time 
to think of that hereafter, ma’am. If 
my pa makes a man of me, why, of 
course, the shop may go to the deuce, 
for what I care; but we had better 
wait, look you, for something certain, 
before we give up such a pretty bird 
in the hand as this.” 

“ Tle speaks like Solomon,” said 
the doctor. 

* T always said he would be a credit 
to his old mother; didn’t I, Brock ?” 
cried Mrs. Cat, embracing her son 
very affectionately. ‘ A credit to her; 
ay, I warrant, a real blessing! And 
dost thou want any money, Tom? 
for a lord’s son must not go about 
without a few pieces in his pocket. 
And I tell thee, Tommy, thou must 
go and see his lordship; and thou 
shalt have a piece of brocade for a 
waistcoat, thou shalt; ay, and the 
silver-hilted sword I told thee of; but 
O Tommy, Tommy! have a care, and 
don’t be a drawing of it in naughty 
company at the gaming-houses, or at 
the” 

“ A drawing of fiddlesticks, mother! 
If I go to see my father, I must have 
a reason for it; and instead of going 
with a sword in my hand, I shall take 
something else in it.” 

‘“‘ The lad is a lad of nouse,” cried 
Dr. Wood, “ although his mother 
does spoil him so cruelly. Look you, 
Madam Cat; did you not hear what 
he said about Beinkleider and the 
clothes? Tommy will just wait on 
the count with his lordship’s breeches. 
A man may learn a deal of news in 
the trying on of a pair of breeches.” 

And so it was agreed, that in this 
manner the son should at first make 
his appearance before his father. Mrs. 
Cat gave him the piece of brocade, 
which, in the course of the day, was 
fashioned into a smart waistcoat (for 
Beinkleider’s shop was close by, in 
Cavendish Square). Mrs. Gretel, with 
many blushes, tied a fine blue riband 
round his neck ; and, in a pair of silk 
stockings, with gold buckles to his 
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shoes, Master Billings looked a very 
proper young gentleman. 

“ And, Tommy,” said his mother, 
blushing and hesitating, “ should Max 
—should his lordship ask after your 
— want to know if your mother is 
alive, you can say she is, and well, 
and often talks of old times. And, 
Tommy” (after another pause), “ you 
needn’t say any thing about Mr. Hayes, 
only say I’m quite well.” 

Mrs. Hayes looked at him as he 
marched down the street, a long, long 
way. Tom was proud and gay in his 
new costume, and was not unlike his 
father. As she looked, lo! Oxford 
Street disappeared ; and she saw a green 
common, and a village, and a little inn. 
There was a soldier leading a pair of 
horses about on the green common ; and 
in the inn sate a cavalier, so young, so 
merry, so beautiful! Oh, what slim, 
white hands he had; and winning 
words, and tender, gentle, blue eyes ! 
Was it not an honour to a country 
lass that such a noble gentleman should 
look at her for a moment? Had he 
not some charm about him that she 
must needs obey, when he whispered 
in her ear, ‘* Come, follow me?” As 
she walked towards the lane that 
morning, how well she remembered 
each spot as she passed it, and the 
look it wore for the last time! How 
the smoke was rising fror the pastures, 
how the fish were jumping and plash- 
ing in the mill-stream! There was 
the church, with all its windows lighted 
up with gold, and yonder were the 
reapers sweeping down the brown 
corn. She tried to sing as she went 
up the hill—what was it? She could 
not remember; but, oh, how well she 
remembered the sound of the horse’s 
hoofs, as they came quicker, quicker— 
nearer, nearer! How noble he looked 
on his great horse! Was he thinking 
of her, or were they all silly words 
which he spoke last night, merely to 
pass away the time and deceive poor 
girls with! Would he remember them, 
would he ? 

Co * me a” * 

* Cat, my dear!” here cried Mr. 
Brock, alias Captain, alias Dr. Wood ; 
* here’s the meat a-getting cold, and 
T am longing for my breakfast.” 

As they went in, he looked her hard 
in the face. ‘ What, sti// at it, you 
silly girl? I’ve been watching you 
these five minutes, Cat ; and be hanged 
but I think a word from Galgenstein, 
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and you would follow him as a fly 
does a treacle-pot !” 

They went into breakfast; but, 
though there was a hot shoulder of 
mutton and onion-sauce, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine’s favourite dish, she never touched 
a morsel of it. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Thomas 
Billings, in his new clothes which his 
mamma had given him, in his new 
riband which the fair Miss Beinkleider 
had tied round his neck, and having 
his excellency’s breeches wrapped in a 
silk handkerchief in his right hand, 
turned down in the direction of White- 
hall, where the Bavarian envoy lodged. 
But, before he waited on him, Mr, 
Billings, being excessively pleased with 
his personal appearance, made an early 
visit to Mrs. Briggs, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Swallow Street ; and 
who, after expressing herself with 
much enthusiasm regarding her Tom- 
my’s good looks, immediately asked 
him what he would stand to drink? 
Raspberry gin being suggested, a pint 
of that liquor was sent for; and so 
great was the confidence and intimacy 
subsisting between these two young 
people, that the reader will be glad 
to hear that Mrs. Polly accepted every 
shilling of the money which Tom 
Billings had received from his mamma 
the day before; nay, could with diffi- 
culty be prevented from seizing upon 
the cut-velvet breeches which he was 
carrying to the nobleman for whom 
they avgre made. Having paid his 
adieux to Mrs. Polly, Mr. Billings de- 
parted to visit his father. 


Cuap. IX. 
Interview between Count Galgenstein 
and Master Thomas Billings, when he 
informs the Count of his parentage. 


I don’t know, in all this miserable 
world, a more miserable spectacle than 
that of a young fellow of five or six 
and forty. The British army, that 
nursery of valour, turns out many of 
the young fellows I mean; who, 
having flaunted in dragoon uniforms 
from seventeen to six and thirty; 
having bought, sold, or swapped during 
that period some two hundred horses ; 
having played, say fifteen thousand 
games at billiards; having drunk some 
six thousand bottles of wine; having 
consumed a reasonable number of 
Nugee coats ; split many dozen pairs of 
high-heeled Hoby boots, and read the 
newspaper and the army-list duly, retire 
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from the service when they have at- 
tained their eighth lustre, and saunter 
through the world, trailing from Lon- 
don to Cheltenham, and from Boulogne 
to Paris, and from Paris to Baden, 
their idleness, their ill-health, and 
their ennui. “ In the morning of 
youth,” and when seen along with 
whole troops of their companions, 
these flowers look gaudy and brilliant 
enough ; but there is no object more 
dismal than one of them alone, and in 
its autumnal or seedy state. My 
friend, Captain Popjoy, is one of them 
who has arrived at this condition, and 
whom every body knows by his title of 
Father Pop. A kinder, simpler, more 
empty-headed fellow, does not exist. 
He is forty-seven years old, and ap- 
pears a young, good-looking man of 
sixty. At the time of the army of 
occupation, he really was as good- 
looking a man as any in the dragoons. 
He now uses all sorts of stratagems to 
cover the bald place on his head, by 
combing certain thin, gray side-locks 
over it. He has, in revenge, a pair 
of enormous moustaches, which he 
dyes of the richest blue-black. His 
nose is a good deal larger and redder 
than it used to be; his eyelids have 
grown flat and heavy; and a little pair 
of red, watery eyeballs, float in the 
midst of them; it seems as if the light 
which was once in those sickly, green 
pupils, had extravasated into the white 
part of the eye. If Pop’s legs are not 
so firm and muscular as they used to 
be in those days when he took such 
leaps into White’s buckskins, in re- 
venge his waist is much larger. He 
wears a very good coat, however, and 
a waistband, which he lets out after 
dinner. Before ladies he blushes, and 
is as silent as a schoolboy. He calls 
them “ modest women.” His society 
is chiefly among young lads belonging 
to his former profession. He knows 
the best wine to be had at each tavern 
or café, and the waiters treat him 
with much respectful familiarity. He 
knows the names of every one of them ; 
and shouts out, “ Send Markwell 
here!” or “ Tell Cuttriss to give us a 
bottle of the yellow seal ;” or, “ Dizzy 
voo, Monsure Borrel, noo donny 
shampang frappy,” etc. He always 
makes the salad or the punch, and 
dines out three hundred days in the 
year; the other days you see him ina 
two-franc eating-house at Paris, or 
prowling about Rupert Street or St. 
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Martin’s Court, where you get a 
capital cut of meat for eightpence, 
He has decent lodgings, and scrupu- 
lously clean linen; his animal func- 
tions are still tolerably well-preserved, 
his spiritual have eee long 
since; he sleeps well, has no con- 
science, believes himself to be a re- 
spectable fellow, and is tolerably happy 
on the days when he is asked out to 
dinner. 

Poor Pop is not very high in the 
scale of created beings; but, if you 
fancy there is none lower, you are in 
egregious error. There was once a 
man who had a mysterious exhibition 
of an animal quite unknown to na- 
turalists, called ‘* the wusser.”” Those 
curious individuals who desired to see 
the wusser, were introduced into an 
apartment where appeared before them 
nothing more than a little, lean, shrivel- 
led, hideous, blear-eyed, mangy pig. 
Every one cried out swindle and 
shame. “ Patience, gentlemen, be 
heasy,” said the showman; “ look at 
that there hanimal; it’s a perfect phe- 
nomaly of hugliness; I engage you 
never see such a pig.” Nobody ever 
had seen. ‘“ Now, gentlemen,” said 
he, “ I’ll keep my promise, has per 
bill; and bad as that there pig is, 
look at this here” (he shewed another) ; 
“ look at this here, and you'll see at 
once that it’s a wusser.” In like manner 
the Popjoy breed is bad enough, but 
it serves only to shew off the Galgen- 
stein race, which is wusser. 

Galgenstein had led a very gay life, 
as the saying is, for the last fifteen 
years; such a gay one, that he had 
lost all capacity of enjoyment by this 
time, and only possessed inclinations 
without powers of gratifying them. 
He had grown to be exquisitely curious 
and fastidious about meat and drink, 
for instance, and all that he wanted 
was an appetite. He carried about 
with him a French cook, who could 
not make him eat; a doctor, who 
could not make him well; a mistress, 
of whom he was heartily sick after 
two days; a priest, who had been a 
favourite of the exemplary Dubois, 
and by turns used to tickle him by the 
imposition of a penance, or by the 
repetition of a tale from the recueil of 
Nocé, or La Fare. All his appetites 
were wasted and worn, only some 
monstrosity would galvanise them into 
momentary action. He was in that 
effete state to which many noblemen of 
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his time had arrived, who were ready 
to believe in ghost-raising, or in gold- 
making, or to retire into monasteries 
and wear hair-shirts, or to dabble in 
conspiracies, or to die in love with 
little cook-maids of fifteen, or to pine 
for tie smiles or at the frowns of a 
prince of the blood, or to go mad at 
the refusal of a chamberlain’s key. 
The last gratification he remembered 
to have enjoyed, was that of riding 
bare-headed in a soaking rain for three 
hours by the side of his grand-duke’s 
mistress’s coach; taking the pas of 
Count Krahwinkel, who challenged 
him, and was run through the body 
for this very dispute. Galgenstein 
gained a rheumatic gout by it, which 
put him to tortures for many months, 
and was further gratified with the post 
of English envoy. He had a fortune, 
he asked no salary, and could look the 
envoy very well. Father O’Flaherty did 
all the duties, and furthermore acted as 
a spy over the ambassador—a sinecure 
post ; for the man had no feelings, 
wishes, or opinions—absolutely none. 

“ Upon my life, father,” said this 
worthy man, “I care for nothing. 
You have been talking for an hour 
about the Regent’s death, and the 
Duchess of Phalaris, and sly old 
Fleury, and what not; and I care just 
as much as if you told me that one 
of my bauers at Galgenstein had killed 
a pig; or as if my lackey, La Rose, 
yonder, had made love to my mistress.” 

“He does!” said the reverend 
gentleman. 

“Ah, Monsieur l’'Abbé!” said La 
Rose, who was arranging his master’s 
enormous court periwig, “ you are, 
hélas! wrong. Monsieur le Comte 
will not be angry at my saying that I 
wish the accusation were true ?” 

The count did not take the slightest 
notice of La Rose’s wit, but continued 
his own complaints. 

“T tell you, abbé, I care for nothing. 
I lost a thousand guineas t’other night 
at basset; I wish to my heart I could 
have been vexed about it. Egad! I 
remember the day when, to lose a 
hundred, made me half mad for a 
month. Well, next day I had my 
revenge at dice, and threw thirteen 
mains. ‘There was some delay ; a call 
for fresh bones, I think; and would 
you believe it? I fell asleep with the 
box in my hand !” 

“ A desperate case, indeed !” said 
the abbé. 














“ If it had not been for Krahwinkel, 
I should have been a dead man, that’s 
positive. That pinking him saved 
me !” 

“I make no doubt of it,” said the 
abbé. “ Had your excellency not run 
him through, he, without a doubt, 
would have done the same for you.” 

“Psha! you mistake my words, 
Monsieur l’Abbé (yawning) ; I mean 
—what cursed chocolate !— that I was 
dying for want of excitement. Not 
that I care for dying; no, d— me, if 
I do!” 

“ When you do, your excellency 
means,” said the abbé, a fat, gray- 
haired Irishman, from the Iriandois 
College at Paris. 

His excellency did not laugh, nor 
understand jokes of any kind; he was 
of an undeviating stupidity, and only 
replied, “ Sir, I mean what I say ; 
I don’t care for living; no, nor for 
dying either; but I can speak as well 
as another, and I'll thank you not to 
be correcting my phrases as if I were 
one of your cursed school-boys, and 
not a gentleman of fortune and blood.” 

Herewith the count, who had uttered 
four sentences about himself (he never 
spoke of any thing else), sunk back 
on his pillows again, quite exhausted 
by his eloquence ; the abbé, who had 
a seat and a table by the bedside, 
resumed the labours which had brought 
him into the room in the morning, 
and busied himself with papers, which 
occasionally he handed over to his 
superior for approval. 

Presently Monsieur La Rose ap- 
peared. 

* liere is a person with clothes from 
Mr. Beinkleider’s. Will your excel- 
lency see him, or shall I bid him leave 
the clothes ?” 

The count was very much fatigued 
by this time; he had signed three 
papers, and read the first half-dozen 
lines of a pair of them. 

“ Bid the fellow come in, La Rose; 
and, harkye, give me my wig: one 
must shew one’s self to be a gentleman 
before these scoundrels.” And he there- 
fore mounted a large chestnut-coloured, 
orange-scented pyramid of horse-hair, 
which was to awe the new-comer. 

Iie was a lad of about seventeen, 
in a smart waistcoat and a blue riband; 
our friend, Tom Billings, indeed. He 
carried under his arm the count’s 
destined breeches; he did not seem in 
the least awed, however, by his ex- 
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cellency’s appearance, but looked at 
him with a great degree of curiosity 
and boldness. In the same manner he 
surveyed the chaplain, and then nodded 
to him with a kind look of recognition. 

“ Where have I seen the lad?” said 
the father. “* Oh, I have it! My good 
friend, you were at the hanging yester- 
day, I think ?” 

Mr. Billings gave a very significant 
nod with his head. ‘“ I never miss,” 
said he. 

“ What a young Turk! And pray, 
sir, do you go for pleasure, or for 
business ?” 

“ Business! what do you mean by 
business ?” 

“ Oh, [ did not know whether you 
might be brought up to the trade, or 
whether your relations be undergoing 
the operation.” 

* My relations,” said Mr. Billings, 
proudly, and staring the count full in 
the face, “ was not made for no such 
thing. I’m a tailor now, but I’m a 
gentleman's son; as good a man, ay, 
as his lordship there; for you a’n’t his 
lordship—you're the Popish priest, you 
are, and we were very near giving you 
a touch of a few Protestant stones, 
master.” 

The count began to be a little 
amused; he was pleased to see the 
abbé look alarmed, or even foolish. 

‘“* Egad, abbé,” said he, “ you turn 
as white as a sheet!” 

“ T don’t fancy being murdered, my 
lord,” said the abbé, hastily, “ and 
murdered for a good work. It was 
but to be useful to yonder poor Irish- 
man, who saved me as a prisoner in 
Flanders, when Marlborough would 
have hung me up like poor Macshane 
himself was yesterday.” 

“ Ah!” said the count, bursting 
out with some energy, “ I was thinking 
who the fellow could be ever since he 
robbed me on the Heath. I recollect 
the scoundrel now, he was a second in 
a duel I had here in the year 9.” 

* Along with Major Wood, behind 
Montague Ilouse,” said Mr. Billings. 
* I’ve heard on it,” and here he looked 
more knowing than ever. 

“ You!” cried the count, more and 
more surprised ; “and pray who the 
devil are you ¢” 

“ My name’s Billings.” 

“ Billings?” said the count. 

“JT come out of Warwickshire,” 
said Mr. Billings. 

“ Indeed !” 
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« T was born at Birmingham town.” 

“« Were you, really ?” 

“ My mother’s name was Hayes,” 
continued Billings, in a solemn voice ; 
‘| was put out to nurse along with 
John Billings, a blacksmith; and my 
father run away. Now do you know 
who I am?” 

“ Why, upon honour, now,” said 
the count, who was amused, —“ upon 
honour, Mr. Billings, I have not that 
advantage.” 

“ Well, then, my lord, you’re my 
Sather ?” 

Mr. Billings, when he said this, 
came forward to the count with a 
theatrieal air; and, flinging down the 
breeches of which he was the bearer, 
held out his arms and stared, having 
very little doubt but that his lordship 
would forthwith spring out of bed and 
hug him to his heart. A similar piece 
of naiveté many fathers of families 
have, I have no doubt, remarked in 
their children ; who, not caring for their 
parents a single doit, conceive, never- 
theless, that the latter are bound to 
shew all sorts of affection for them. 
His lordship did move, but backwards 
towards the wall, and begun pulling 
at the bell-rope with an expression of 
the most intense alarm. 

“ Keep back, sirrah !— keep back! 
Suppose I am your father, do you 
want to murder me! Good heavens, 
how the boy smells of gin and tobacco! 
Don’t turn away, my lad; sit down 
there at a proper distance; and, La 
Rose, give him some Eau de Cologne, 
and get a cup of coffee. Well, now, 
go on with your story. Egad, my 
dear abbé, I think it is very likely that 
what the lad says is true !” 

“Tf it is a family conversation,” said 
the abbé, “I had better leave you.” 

“ Oh, for Heaven’s sake, no! I 
could not stand the boy alone. Now, 
mister ; ah! what’s yourname? Have 
the goodness to tell your story.” 

Mr. Billings was wofully discon- 
certed; for his mother and he had 
agreed that, as soon as his father saw 
him, he would be recognised at once, 
and, mayhap, made heir to the estates 
and title ; in which, being disappointed, 
he very sulkily went on with fis nar- 
rative, and detailed many of those 
events with which the reader has al- 
ready been made acquainted. The 
count asked the boy’s mother’s Christ- 
ian name, and being told it, his memory 
at once returned to him. 

* What! are you little Cat’s son?” 
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said his excellency. “ By Heavens, 
mon cher abbé, a charming creature, 
but a tigress — positively a tigress. I 
recollect the whole affair now; she’s 
a little, fresh, black-haired woman, 
a’n’t she? With a sharp nose, and 
thick eyebrows, ay? Ah! yes, yes,” 
went on my lord; “ I recollect her, I 
recollect her; it was at Birmingham I 
first met her; she was my Lady Trip- 
pet’s woman, wasn’t she?” 

“ She was no such thing,” said Mr. 
Billings, hotly; “ her aunt kept the 
Bugle Inn on Waltham Green, and 
your lordship seduced her.” 

* Seduced her! oh, ’gad, so I did; 
stap me, now, I did. Yes, 1 made 
her jump on my black horse, and bore 
her off like—like /®neas bore away 
his wife from the siege of Rome! hey, 
l’Abbé ?” 

* The events were precisely similar,” 
said the abbé; “ it is wonderful what 
a memory you have!” 

“IT was always remarkable for it,” 
continued his excellency. ‘ Well, 
where was I,—at the black horse ? 
Yes, at the black horse. Well, I 
mounted her on the black horse, and 
rode her en croupe,—egad, ha, ha !—to 
Birmingham ; and there we billed and 
cooed together like a pair of turtle- 
doves; yes !—ha—that we did !” 

“ And this, I suppose, is the end of 
some of the billings?” said the abbé, 
pointing to Mr. Tom. 

* Billings! what do mean? Yes, 
oh, ah, a pun, a calembourg: fi, donc, 
M.VAbbé.” And then, after the wont 
of very stupid people, M. de Galgen- 
stein went on to explain to the abbé 
his own pun. “ Well, but to proceed,” 
cries he; “ we lived together at Bir- 
mingham, and I was going to be 
married to a rich heiress, egad! when, 
what do think this little Cat does? 
She murders me, egad! and makes 
me manquer the marriage. Twenty 
thousand, I think it was, and I wanted 
the money in those days. Now, wasn’t 
she an abominable monster, that 
mother of yours, hey, Mr. a—What’s- 
your-name ?” 

“ She served you right!” said Mr. 
Billings, with a great oath, starting up 
out of all patience. 

“ Fellow !” said his excellency, quite 
aghast, “do you know to whom you 
speak ?—toa nobleman of seventy-eight 
descents ; acount of the holy Roman 
empire; a representative of a sove- 
reign ? ha, egad! Don’t stamp, fellow, 
if you hope for my protection.” 
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“ D—n your protection !” said Mr. 
Billings, in a fury. ‘ Curse you and 
your protection too! I’m a free-born 
Briton, and no French Papist! 
And any man who insults my mother 
— ay, or calls me feller, had better 
look to himself and the two eyes in 
his head, I can tell him!” And with 
this Mr. Billings put himself into the 
most approved attitude of the Cockpit, 
and invited his father, the reverend 
gentleman, and M. La Rose, the valet, 
to engage with him in a pugilistic 
encounter. The two latter, the abbé 
especially, seemed dreadfully frighten- 
ed: but the count now looked on with 
much interest; and, giving utterance 
to a feeble kind of chuckle, which 
lasted for about half a minute, said,— 

* Paws off, Pompey; you young 
hang-dog, you—egad, yes, aha! "Pon 
honour, you're a lad of spirit; some 
of your father’s spunk in you, he? 
I know him by that oath. Why, sir, 
when I was sixteen, I used to swear— 
to swear, egad, like a Thames water- 
man, and exactly in this fellow’s way ! 
Buss me, my lad; no, kiss my hand, 
that will do,” and he held out a very 
lean, yellow hand, peering from a pair 
of yellow ruffles ; it shook very much, 
and the shaking made all the rings 
upon it shine only the more. 

“ Well,” says Mr. Billings, “ if you 
wasn’t a-going to abuse me nor mother, 
I don’t care if [ shake hands with you: 
I ain’t proud !” 

The abbé laughed with great glee; 
and that very evening sent off to his 
court a most ludicrous, spicy descrip- 
tion, of the whole scene of meeting 
between this amiable father and child, 
in which he said that young Billings 
was the éléve favorite of M. Kitch, 
Ecuyer, le bourreau de Londres, and 
which made the duke’s mistress laugh 
so much, that she vowed that the abbé 
should have a bishoprick on his return; 
for, with such store of wisdom, look 
you, my son, was the world governed 
in those days. 

The count and his offspring mean- 
while conversed with some cordiality. 
The former informed the latter of all 
the diseases to which he was subject, 
his manner of curing them, his great 
consideration as chamberlain to the 
Duke of Bavaria; how he wore his 
court-suits, and of a particular powder 
which he had invented for the hair; 
how, when he was seventeen, he had 
run away with a canoness, egad! who 
was afterwards locked up in a convent, 
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and grew to be sixteen stone in weight; 
how he remembered the time when 
ladies did not wear patches; and how 
the Duchess of Marlborough boxed 
his ears when he was so high, because 
he wanted to kiss her. 

All these important anecdotes took 
some time in the telling, and were 
accompanied by many profound moral 
remarks; such as, “I can’t abide 
garlic, nor white-wine, stap me, nor 
sauer-kraut, though his highness eats 
half a bushel per day. I ate it the 
first time at court; but, when they 
brought it me a second time, I refused 
—refused, split me and grill me if 
I didn’t! Every body stared ; his 
highness -looked as fierce as a Turk ; 
and that infernal Krahwinkel (my dear, 
I did for him afterwards)—that cursed 
Krahwinkel, I say, looked as pleased 
as possible, and whispered to Countess 
Fritsch, ‘ Blitzchen Frau Grafinn,’ says 
he, ‘it’s all over with Galgenstein.’ 
Wha: did I do? I had the entrée, 
and demanded it. ‘ Altesse,’ says I, 
falling on one knee, ‘ I ate no kraut at 
dinner to-day ; you remarked it, I saw 
your highness remark it.’” 

“<«T did, M. le Comte,’ said his 
highness, gravely.” 

“JT had almost tears in my eyes, 
but it was necessary to come to a 
resolution, you know. ‘ Sir,’ said I, 
‘I speak with deep grief to your 
highness, who are my benefactor, my 
friend, my father; but of this I am 
resolved, I WILL NEVER EAT SAUER- 
KRAUT MORE; it don’t agree with me. 
After being laid up for four weeks by 
the last dish of sauerkraut of which [ 
partook, I may say with confidence— 
it don’t agree with me. By impair- 
ing my health, it impairs my in- 
tellect, and weakens my strength, and 
both I would keep for your highness’s 
service.’” 

sae, tet? 
* tut, tut, tut.’ 
words.’ 

“«¢ Give me my sword or my pen,’ 
said I; “ give me my sword or my 
pen, and with these Maximilian de 
Galgenstein is ready to serve you; 
but sure,—sure, a great prince will pity 
the weak health of a faithful subject, 
who does not know how to eat sauer- 
kraut?’ His highness was walking about 
the room, I was still on my knees, and 
stretched forward my hand to seize his 
coat. 

“ ¢ GENT ZUM TEUFEL, sit,’ said he, 
in a loud voice (it means‘ Go to the 


said his highness ; 
Those were his very 
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deuce,’ my dear),—‘ Ghet zum teufel, 
and eat what you like!’ With this he 
went out of the room abruptly, leaving 
in my hand one of his buttons, which 
I keep to this day. As soon as I was 
alone, amazed by his great goodness 
and bounty, I sobbed aloud — cried 
like a child” (the count’s eyes filled 
and winked at the very recollection) ; 
“and when I went back into the 
card-room, stepping up to Krahwinkel, 
‘Count,’ says I, ‘ who looks foolish 
now ?’—Hey, there, La Rose, give me 
the diamond Yes, that was the 
very pun I made, and very good it 
was thought. ‘ Krahwinkel,’ says I, 
‘who looks foolish now?’ and from 
that day to this I was never at a court- 
day asked to eat sauerkraut—never’. 

“ Hey there, La Rose? Bring me 
that diamond snuff-box in the drawer 
of my secrétaire ;” and the snuff-box 
was brought. ‘ Look at it, my dear,” 
said the count, “ for I saw you seemed 
to doubt; there is the button—the 
very one that came off his grace’s 
coat.” 

Mr. Billings received it, and twisted 
it about with a stupid air. The story 
had quite mystified him; for he did 
not dare yet to think his father was a 
fool—his respect for the aristocracy 
prevented him. 

When the count’s communications 
had ceased, which they did as soon as 
the story of the sauerkraut was finished, 
a silence of some minutes ensued. Mr. 
Billings was trying to comprehend the 
circumstances above narrated ; his lord- 
ship was exhausted; the chaplain had 
quitted the room directly the word 
sauerkraut was mentioned — he knew 
what was coming. His lordship looked 
for some time at his son, who returned 
the gaze with his mouth wide open. 
“ Well,” said the count; “ well, sir? 
What are vou sitting there for? If you 
have nothing to say, sir, you had better 
go. I had you here to amuse me— 
split me—and not to sit there staring !” 

Mr. Billings rose in a fury. 

“« Harkye, my lad,” said the count, 
“tell La Rose to give thee five guineas, 
and, ah—come again some morning. 
A nice, well-grown young lad,” mused 
the count, as Master Tommy walked 
wondering out of the apartment; “a 
pretty fellow enough, and intelligent 
too.” 

“ Well, he is an odd fellow, my 
father,” thought Mr. Billings, as he 
walked out, having received the sum 
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offered to him. And he immediately 
went to call upon his friend Polly 
Briggs, from whom he had separated 
in the morning. 

What was the result of their interview 
is not at all necessary to the progress of 
this history. Having made her, however, 
acquainted with the particulars of his 
visit to his father, he went to his mo- 
ther’s, and related to her all that had 
occurred. 

Poor thing, she was very differently 
interested in the issue of it! 


Cuap. X. 

Shewing how Galgenstein and Mrs. Cat 
recognise each other in Marylebone 
Gardens—and how the Count drives 
her home ia his carriage. 

About a month after the touching 
conversation above related, there was 
given, at Marylebone Gardens, a grand 
concert and entertainment, at which the 
celebrated Madame Aménaide, a dancer 
of the theatre at Paris, was to perform, 
under the patronage of several English 
and foreign noblemen ; among whom 
was his excellency the Bavarian envoy. 
Madame Aménaide was, in fact, no 
other than the maitresse en tilre of the 
Monsieur de Galgenstein, who had her 
a great bargain from the Duke de 
Rohan-Chabot at Paris. 

It is not our purpose to make a 
great and learned display here, other- 
wise the costumes of the company as- 
sembled at this féte might afford scope 
for at least half a dozen pages of fine 
writing ; and we might give, if need 
were, specimens of the very songs and 
music sung on the occasion. Does not 
the Burney collection of music, at the 
British Museum, afford one an ample 
store of songs from which to choose? 
Are there not the memoirs of Colley 
Cibber? those of Mrs. Clark, the 
daughter of Colley? Is there not 
Congreve, and Farquhar— nay, and at 
a pinch, the Dramatic Biography, or 
even the Spectator, from which the ob- 
servant genius might borrow passages, 
and construct pretty antiquarian fig- 
ments? Leave we these trifles to 
meaner souls! Our business is not 
with the breeches and periwigs, with 
the hoops and patches, but with the 
divine hearts of men, and of the pas- 
sions which agitate them. What need, 
therefore, have we to say that on this 
evening, after the dancing, the music, 
and the fireworks, Monsieur de Galgen- 
stein felt the strange and welcome 
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pangs of appetite, and was picking a 
cold chicken, along with some other 
friends, in an arbour—a cold chicken, 
with an accompaniment of a bottle of 
champagne — when he was led to 
remark that a very handsome, plump 
little person, in a gorgeous stiff damask 
gown and petticoat, was sauntering up 
and down the walk running opposite 
his supping-place, and bestowing con- 
tinual glances towards his excellency. 
The lady, whoever she was, was in a 
mask, such as ladies of high and low 
fashion wore at public places in those 
days, and had a male companion. He 
was a lad of only seventeen, marvel- 
lously well dressed — indeed, no other 
than the count’s own son, Mr. Thomas 
Billings ; who had at length received 
from his mother the silver-hilted sword, 
and the wig, which that affectionate 
parent had promised to him. 

In the course of the month which 
had elapsed since the interview that has 
been described in the former chapter, 
Mr. Billings had several times had oc- 
casion to wait on his father ; but though 
he had, according to her wishes, fre- 
quently alluded to the existence of his 
mother, the count had never at any 
time expressed the slightest wish to 
renew his acquaintance with that lady ; 
who, if she had seen him, had only seen 
him by stealth. 

The fact is, that after Billings had 
related to her the particulars of his first 
meeting with his excellency, which 
ended, like many of the latter visits, 
in nothing at all, Mrs. Hayes had found 
some pressing business, which conti- 
nually took her to Whitehall, and had 
been prowling from day to day about 
Monsieur de Galgenstein’s lodgings. 
Four or five times in the week, as his 
excellency stepped into his coach, he 
might have remarked, had he chosen, 
a woman in a black hood, who was 
looking most eagerly into his eyes: 


but those eyes had long since left off 


the practice of observing ; and Madam 
Catherine’s visits had so far gone for 
nothing. 

On this night, however, inspired by 
gaiety and drink, the count had been 
amazingly stricken by the gait and 
ogling of the lady in the mask. The 
Reverend O'Flaherty, who was with 
him, and had observed the figure in 
the black cloak, recognised, or thought 
he recognised, her. “ It is the woman 
who dogs your excellency every day,” 
said he. She is with that tailor lad 





who loves to see people hanged — your 
excellency’s son, I mean.” And he 
was just about to warn the count of a 
conspiracy evidently made against him, 
and that the son had brought, most 
likely, the mother to play her arts upon 
him —he was just about, I say, to shew 
to the count the folly and danger of re- 
newing an old liaison with a woman such 
as he had described Mrs. Cat to be, 
when his excellency, starting up, and 
interrupting his ghostly adviser at the 
very beginning of his sentence, said, 
“ Egad, l’Abbé, you are right—it is 
my son, and a mighty smart-looking 
creature with him. Hey! Mr. What’s- 
your-name—Tom, you rogue, don’t 
you know your own father?” And so 
saying, and cocking his beaver on one 
side, Monsieur de Galgenstein strutted 
jauntily after Mr. Billings and the two 
ladies. 

It was the first time that the count 
had formally recognised his son. 

** Tom, you rogue,” stopped at this, 
and the count came up. He had a 
white velvet suit, covered over with 
stars and orders, a neat modest wig 
and bag, and peacli-coloured silk 
stockings, with silver clasps. The lady 
in the mask gave a start as his excel- 
lency came forward. “ Law, mother, 
don’t squeege so,” said Tom. The 
poor woman was trembling in every 
limb; but she had presence of mind 
to “ squeege ” Tom a great deal harder ; 
and the latter took the hint, I suppose, 
and was silent. 

The splendid count came up. Ye 
gods, how his embroidery glittered in 
the lamps! What a royal exhalation 
of musk and bergamot came from his 
wig, his handkerchief, and his grand 
lace ruffles and frills!’ A broad yellow 
riband passed across his breast, and 
ended at his hip in a shining diamond 
cross—a diamond cross, and a diamond 
sword-hilt! Was any thing ever seen 
so beautiful? And might not a poor 
woman tremble when such a noble 
creature drew near to her, and deigned, 
from the height of his rank and splen- 
dour, to look down upon her? As Jove 
came down to Semele in state, in his 
habits of ceremony, with all the grand 
cordons of his orders blazing about his 
imperial person—thus dazzling, mag- 
nificent, triumphant, the great Galgen- 
stein descended towards Mrs. Catherine. 
Iler cheeks glowed red hot under her 
coy velvet mask, her heart thumped 
against the whalebone prison of her 
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stays. What adelicious storm of peng 
was raging in her bosom! What a rus 
of long-pent recollections burst forth at 
the sound of that enchanting voice! 

As you wind up a hundred-guinea 
chronometer with a twopenny watch- 
key—as by means of a dirty wooden 
plug you set all the waters of Versailles 
a raging, and splashing, and storming — 
in like manner, and by like humble 
agents, were Mrs. Catherine’s tumult- 
uous passions set going. The count, 
we have said, slipped up to his son, 
and merely saying, “ How do, Tom?” 
cut the young gentleman altogether, 
and passing round to the lady's side, 
said, “ Madam, ’tis a charming evening, 
egad it is!” She almost fainted: it 
was the old voice—there he was, after 
seventeen years, once more at her side ! 

Now I know what I could have done. 
I can turn out a quotation from So- 
phocles (by looking to the index) as 
well as another: I can throw off a bit 
of fine writing too, with passion, similes, 
and a moral at the end. What, pray, 
is the last sentence but one but the 
very finest writing? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, I had made Maximilian, as he 
stood by the side of Catherine, look up 
towards the clouds, and exclaim, in 
the words of the voluptuous Cornelius 
Nepos : 

*Alvaos Ne@idras 
"Agdaipsy Pavegal 
Agerigay Pier sbaynrol, Xe T. Ae 


Or suppose, again, I had said, in 
a style still more popular :— The 
count advanced towards the maiden. 
They both were mute for a while ; and 
only the beating of her heart inter- 
rupted that thrilling and passionate 
silence. Ah, what years of buried 
joys and fears, hopes and disappoint- 
ments, arose from their graves in the 
far past, and in those brief moments 
flitted before the united ones! Ilow 
sad was that delicious retrospect, and, 
oh, how sweet! The tears that rolled 
down the cheek of each were bubbles 
from the choked and moss-grown wells 
of youth; the sigh that heaved each 
bosom had some lurking odours in it— 
memories of the fragrance of boyhood, 
echoes of the hymns of the young heart! 
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Thus is it ever—for these blessed re- 
collections the soul always has a place ; 
and while crime perishes, and sorrow 
is forgotten, the beautiful alone is 
eternal. 

“ O golden legends, written in the 
skies!” mused De Galgenstein, “ ye 
shine as ye did in the olden days! 
We change, but ye speak ever the 
same language. Gazing in your abys- 
mal depths, the feeble ratioci r 

* * * 





* > * * 


There, now, are six colamns,* of the 
best writing to be found in this or any 
other book. Galgenstein has quoted 
Euripides thrice, Plato once, Lycophron 
nine times, besides extracts from the 
Latin syntax and the minor Greek 
poet. Catherine’s passionate embreath- 
ings are of the most fashionable order ; 
and I call upon the ingenious critic of 
the X newspaper to say whether 
they do not possess the real impress of 
the giants of the olden time—the real 
Platonic smack, ina word? Not that 
I want in the least to shew off; but it 
is as well, every now and then, to shew 
the public what one can do. 

Instead, however, of all this rant and 
nonsense, how much finer is the speech 
that the count really did make? “ It is 
a very fine evening,—egad it is!” The 
“ egad ” did the whole business; Mrs. 
Cat was as much in love with him now 
as ever she had been: and, gathering up 
all her energies, she said, “ It is dread- 
ful hot too, I think ;” and with this she 
made a courtesy. 

“ Stifling, split me!” added his ex- 
cellency. “ What do you say, madam, 
to a rest in an arbour, and a drink of 
something cool ?” 

“ Sir!” said the lady, drawing back. 

“ Oh, a drink—a drink by all means,” 
exclaimed Mr. Billings, who was trou- 
bled with a perpetual thirst. ‘* Come, 
mo—, Mrs. Jones, I mean: you’re fond 
of a glass of cold punch, you know; 
and the rum here is prime, I can tell 

ou.” 

The lady in the mask consented with 
some difficulty to the proposal of Mr. 
Billings, and was led by the two gen- 
tlemen into an arbour, where she was 
seated between them; and some wax 
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candles being lighted, punch was 
brought. 

She drank one or two glasses very 
eagerly, and so did her two companions, 
although it was evident to see, from the 
flushed looks of both of them, that they 
had little need of any such stimulus. 
The count, in the midst of his cham- 
pagne, it must be said, had been 
amazingly stricken and scandalised by 
the appearance of such a youth as 
Billings in a public place, with a lady 
under his arm. Ile was, the reader 
will therefore understand, in the moral 
stage of liquor; and when he issued 
out, it was not merely with the inten- 
tion of examining Mr. Billings’s female 
companion, but of administering to him 
some sound correction for venturing, at 
his early period of life, to form any 
such acquaintances. On joining Bil- 
lings, his excellency’s first step was na- 
turally to examine the lady. After they 
had been sitting for a while over their 
punch, he bethought him of his original 
purpose, and began to address a num- 
ber of moral remarks to his son. 

We have already given some spe- 
cimens of Monsieur de Galgenstein’s 
sober conversation ; and it is hardly 
necessary to trouble the reader with 
any further reports of his speeches. 
They were intolerably stupid and dull ; 
as egotistical as his morning lecture 
had been, and a hundred times more 
rambling and prosy. If Cat had been 
in the possession of her sober senses, 
she would have seen in five minutes 
that her ancient lover was a ninny, and 
have left him with scorn; but she was 
under the charm of old recollections, 
and the sound of that silly voice was to 
her magical. As for Mr. Billings, he 
allowed his excellency to continue his 
prattle, only frowning, yawning, cursing, 
occasionally, but drinking continually. 

So the count descanted at length 
upon the enormity of young Billings’s 
early liaisons ; and then he told his own, 
in the year six, with a burgomaster’s 
daughter at Ratisbon, when he was in 
the Elector of Bavaria’s service —then, 
after Blenheim, when he had come over 
to the Duke of Marlborough, when a 
physician’s wife at Bonn poisoned her- 
self for him, &c. &c. ; of a piece with 
the story of the canoness, which has 
been recorded before. All the tales 
were true. A clever, ugly man, every 
now and then is successful with the 
ladies; but a handsome fool is irre- 
sistible. Mrs. Cat listened and listened. 
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Good Heavens! she had heard all these 
tales before, and recollected the place 
and the time—how she was hemming 
a handkerchief for Max, who came 
round and kissed her, vowing that the 
physician’s wife was nothing compared 
to her—how he was tired, and lying 
on the sofa, just come home from 
shooting. Low handsome he looked! 
Cat thought he was only the handsomer 
now; and looked more grave and 
thoughtful, the dear fellow ! 

The garden was filled with a vast 
deal of company of all kinds, and 
parties were passing every moment 
before the arbour where our trio sat. 
About half an hour after his excellency 
had quitted his own box and party, 
the Rev. Mr, O'Flaherty came dis- 
creetly round, to examine the proceed- 
ings of his diplomatical chef. The lady 
in the mask was listening with all het 
might; Mr. Billings was drawing fi- 
gures on the table with punch; and 
the count talking incessantly. The 
father confessor listened for a moment ; 
and then, with something resembling 
an oath, walked away to the entry of 
the gardens, where his excellency’s gilt 
coach, with three footmen, was waiting 
to carry him back to London. “ Get 
me a chair, Joseph,” said his reverence, 
who infinitely preferred a seat, gratis, 
in the coach : “ that fool,” muttered he, 
“ will not move for this hour.” The 
reverend gentleman knew that, when 
the count was on the subject of the 
physician’s wife, his discourses were 
intolerably long ; and took upon him- 
self, therefore, to disappear, along with 
the rest of the count’s party, who pro- 
cured other conveyances, and returned 
to their homes. 

After this quiet shadow had passed 
before the count’s box, many groups 
of persons passed and repassed ; and 
among them was no other than Mrs. 
Polly Briggs, to whom we have been 
introduced in the morning. Mrs. Polly 
was in company with one or two other 
ladies, and leaning on the arm of a 
gentleman, with large shoulders and 
calves, a fierce cock to his hat, and a 
shabby genteel air. His name was 
Mr. Moffat, and his present occupation 
was that of door-keeper at a gambling- 
house in Covent Garden; where, though 
he saw many thousands pass daily un- 
der his eyes, his own salary amounted 
to no more than four-and-sixpence 
weekly,—a sum quite insufficient to 
maintain him in the rank which he held. 
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Mr. Moffat had, however, received 
some funds — amounting, indeed, to a 
matter of twelve guineas— within the 
last month, and was treating Mrs. Briggs 
very generously to the concert. It may 
be as well to say, that every one of the 
twelve guineas had come out of Mrs. 
Polly’s own pocket, who, in return, 
had received them from Mr. Billings ; 
and as the reader may remember that, 
on the day of Tommy’s first interview 
with his father, he had previously paid 
a visit to Mrs. Briggs, having under his 
arm a pair of breeches, which Mrs. 
Briggs coveted: he should now be in- 
formed that she desired these breeches, 
not for pincushions, but for Mr. Moffat, 
who had long been in want of a pair. 

Having thus episodically narrated 
Mr. Moffat’s history, let us state that 
he, his lady, and their friends, passed 
before the count’s arbour, joining in a 
melodious chorus, to a song which one 
of the society, an actor of Betterton’s, 
was singing : 

“Tis my will, when I’m dead, that no 
tear shall be shed, 

No ‘HicJacet’ be graved on my stone ; 
But pour o’er my ashes a bottle of red, 

And say a good fellow is gone, 

My brave boys! 
And say a good fellow is gone.” 


** My brave boys” was given with 
vast emphasis by the party ; Mr. Moffat 
growling it in a rich bass, and Mrs. 
Briggs in a soaring treble. As to the 
notes, when quave ring up to the skies, 
they excited various “emotions among 
the people in the gardens. “ Silence 
them blackguards!” shouted a barber, 
who was taking a pint of small-beer 
along with his lady. ‘* Stop that there 
infernal screeching!” said a couple of 
ladies, who were sipping ratafia in 
company with two pretty fellows. 

“Dang it, it’s Polly!” said Mr. 
Tom Billings, bolting out of the box, 
and rushing towards the sweet-voiced 
Mrs. Briggs. When he reached her, 
which he did quickly, and made his 
arrival known by tipping Mrs. Briggs 
slightly on the waist, and suddenly 
bouncing down before her and her 
friend, both of the latter drew back 
Bere eo startled. 

Law, Mr. Billings!” says Mrs. 
I lly, rather coolly, “s is it you! ? Who 
thought of seeing you here?” 

“Who's this here young feller ?” 


says towering Mr. Moffat, with his 
bass voice. 
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“ Tt’s Mr. Billings, cousin, a friend 
of mine,” said Mrs. Polly, beseech- 
ingly. 

“ O cousin, if it’s a friend of yours, 
he should know better how to conduct 
himself, that’s all. Har you a dancing- 
master, young feller, that you cut them 
there capers before gentlemen ?” growl- 
ed Mr. Moffat, who hated Mr. Billings, 
for the excellent reason that he lived 
upon him. 

“ Dancing-master be hanged !” said 
Mr. Billings, with becoming spirit: 
“if you call me dancing-master, I'll 
pull your nose.” 

*“ What!” roared Mr. Moffat, “ pull 
my nose? My nose! I'll tell you 
what, my lad, if you durst move me, 
I'll cut your throat, curse me!” 

“QO Moffy—cousin, I mean —"tis 
a shame to treat the poor boy so. Go 
away, Tommy, do go away; my cou- 
sin’s in liquor,” whimpered Madam 
Briggs, who really thought that the 
great door-keeper would put his threat 
into execution. 

“Tommy !” said Mr. Moffat, frown- 
ing horribly; “Tommy to me too? 
Doz, get out of my ssss——” sight was 
the word which Mr. Moffat intended to 
uttter; but lie was interrupted, for, to 
the astonishment of his friends and 
himself, Mr. Billings did actually make 
a spring at the monster’s nose, and 
caught it so firmly, that the latter could 
not finish his sentence. 

The operation was performed with 
amazing celerity; and, having con- 
cluded it, Mr. Billings sprung back, 
and whisked from out its slieath that 
new silver-hilted sword which his 
mamma had given him. ‘ Now,” said 
he, with a fierce kind of calmness, 
“now for the throat-cutting cousin: 
I’m your man !” 

How the brawl might have ended, 
no one can say, had the two gentlemen 
actually crossed swords; but Mrs. 
Polly, with a wonderful presence of 
mind, restored peace, by exclaiming, 
“ Hush, hush! the beaks, the beaks !” 
Upon which, with one common instinct, 
the whole party made a rush for the 
garden gates, and disappeared into the 
fields. Mrs. Briggs knew her company : 
there was something in the very name 
of a constable which sent them all a 
flying. 

After running a reasonable time, Mr. 
Billings stopped. But the great Moffat 
was no where to be seen, and Polly 
Briggs had likewise vanished, Then 
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Tom bethought him that he would go 
back to his mother; but, arriving at 
the gate of the gardens, was refused 
admittance, as he had not a shilling in 
his pocket. “I’ve left,” says Tommy, 
giving himself the airs of a gentleman, 
“ some friends in the gardens. I’m with 
his excellency the Bavarian henvy.” 

“Then you had better go away 
with him” said the gate people. 

“ But I tell you I left him there, in 
the grand circle, with a lady, and, 
what’s more, in the dark walk, I have 
left a silver-hilted sword.” 

“OQ my lord, I’ll go and tell him 
then,” cried one of the porters, “ if you 
will wait.” 

Mr. Billings seated himself on a post 
near the gate, and there consented to 
remain until the return of his mes- 
senger. The latter went straight to 
the dark walk, and found the sword, 
sure enough. But, instead of return- 
ing it to its owner, this discourteous 
knight broke the trenchant blade at the 
hilt; and flinging the steel away, 
pocketed the baser silver metal, and 
lurked off by the private door conse- 
crated to the waiters and fiddlers. 

In the meantime, Mr. Billings waited 
and waited. And what was the con- 
versation of his worthy parents inside 
the garden? I cannot say ; but one of 
the waiters declared, that he had served 
the great foreign count with two bowls 
of rack punch, and some biscuits, in 
No. 3: that in the box with him were 
first a young gentleman, who went 
away, and ‘a lady, splendidly dressed 
and masked: that when the lady and 
his lordship were alone, she edged 
away to the further end of the table, 
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and they had much talk: that at last, 
when his grace had pressed her very 
much, she took off her mask, and said, 
“ Don’t you know me now, Max?” 
that he cried out, “ My own Catherine, 
thou art more beautiful than ever!” 
and wanted to kneel down and vow 
eternal love to her; but she begged 
him not to do so in a place where all 
the world would see: that then his 
highness paid, and they left the gar- 
dens, the lady pulling on her mask 
again. 

When they issued from the gardens, 
“ Ho! Joseph La Rose, my coach !” 
shouted his excellency, in rather a 
husky voice; and the men who had 
been waiting came up with the carriage. 
A young gentleman, who was dosing 
on one of the posts at the entry, woke 
up suddenly at the blaze of the torches 
and the noise of the footmen. The 
count gave his arm to the lady in the 
mask, who slipped in; and he was 
whispering La Rose, when the lad who 
had been sleeping hit his excellency 
on the shoulder, and said, “I say, 
count, you can give me a cast home 
too,” and jumped into the coach. 

When Catherine saw her son, she 
threw herself into his arms, and kissed 
him with a burst of hysterical tears, of 
which Mr. Billings was at a loss to 
understand the meaning. The count 
joined them, looking not a little dis- 
concerted ; and the pair were landed 
at their own door, where stood Mr. 
Hayes, in his nightcap, ready to re- 
ceive them, and astounded at the 
splendour of the equipage in which 
his wife returned to him. 
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THE OXFORD NONJURORS; OR, THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION IN 
THE ANGLICAN CHURCH DENIED BY THE WRITERS OF 
‘¢ THE TRACTS FOR THE TIMES.” 


We undertake to establish, to the sa- 
tisfaction of all who will accompany us 
in our researches, and fairly consider 
the evidence which we are about to 
adduce, that the writers of the Tracts 
for the Times are enemies to the apo- 
stolical succession in the Anglican 
Church. We may state, in the outset, 
that we do not intend to enter upon 
the disputed points of theology with 
which these Tracts abound. All such 
questions we leave to others. But we 
engage to convict the writers, on their 
own recognised principles, of being 
enemies to the apostolical succession 
in our Anglican Church, and to prove 
that their views are destructive of that 
succession. Our arguments will be 
derived from what, to some persons, 
may, at first sight, appear a very trivial 
circumstance: but, trivial as it may 
appear, it is not the less an indication, 
as will be seen in due time, of the 
leanings and principles of the authors 
of these Tracts. A feather thrown into 
the air will point out the direction of 
the wind: and apparent trifles fre- 
quently indicate the secret views and 
inclinations of the human mind. The 
circumstance to which we refer, and 
on which we mean to take our stand, 
for the purpose of establishing our po- 
sition, 1s this, namely, the application 
of the name and title of bishop to Hickes 
and Collier, two Nonjuring clergymen 
of the last century. 

We refer our readers to two parti- 
cular Tracts, Nos. 74 and 76; the for- 
mer entitled, “ Testimony of Writers 
in the later English Church to the 
Doctrine of Apostolical Succession ;” 
the latter, “ Testimony of Writers in 
the later English Church to the Doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration.” As we 
have already stated, we are not about 
to discuss the doctrines maintained in 
these Tracts. All our remarks will, 
therefore, refer to matters connected 
with two names in the list of writers, 
and to the titles which are added to 
the names in question. These two 
Tracts are made up of passages se- 
lected from various authors, com- 
mencing with Jewell and Bilson, at 
the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and ending with that of Mant, 


in the present: and we wish our 
readers especially to notice, that these 
names are given as those of writers of 
the English Church ; for, as will pre- 
sently be seen, this point is one of 
considerable importance in this dis- 
cussion. At the head of each extract 
is placed the name of the author, with 
his designation, according to his rank 
and station in the church. We select 
a few names, merely as a specimen of 
the mode adopted by the authors of 
the Tracts :— 


“‘ Hooker, presbyter and doctor. 
Andrews, bishop and doctor. 
Donne, doctor. 

Hammond, presbyter and doctor. 
Heylin, presbyter and confessor. 
Ken, bishop and confessor.” 


We now come to the names of Hickes 
and Collier. At the head of two ex- 
tracts from their writings, the names 
stand thus :— 


“ Hickes, bishop and confessor. 
Collier, bishop and confessor.” 


We must again remark, that the testi- 
monies in the Tracts in question are 
given as those of writers of the English 
Church ; and the titles are intended to 
designate the stations which the authors 
occupied in that church. We ask the 
writers, then, Of what church were 
Hickes and Collier bishops? Cer- 
tainly, not of the Church of England, 
as at that time, and at present, consti- 
tuted. What sees did they occupy? 
And who are their successors? Let 
these questions be answered by the 
writers of the Tracts. They are indeed 
bound to answer them. The simple 
fact is, that Hickes and Collier were 
not bishops of the English Church, nor 
of any church: they were merely pre- 
tended bishops among the Nonjurors, 
who were deprived for refusing to take 
the oaths to William and Mary. How, 
then, can the writers of the Tracts, as 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
have the hardihood to call them bi- 
shops, and bishops, too, of the Angli- 
can Church? Until now, Hickes and 
Collier were never so designated —not 
even by their own party, at the period 
when the pretended consecrations took 









































































































































place. There is no evidence to prove 
that they were ever so designated before 
the appearance of these Tracts. 

Before we advance further, we would 
remark that the same title is applied 
to Hickes and Collier, in the recent 
article on the Tracts for the Times in 
the Quarterly Review. The writer of 
that article speaks of Bishop Hickes 
and Bishop Collier! Now, this sin- 
gle circumstance, notwithstanding any 
avowals to the contrary, affords ample 
demonstration that the article was 
writien by one of the party: not, 
indeed, by one of the three principal 
writers, but by one who is intimately 
connected with them ; for no one ex- 
cept a partisan, or, at all events, one 
deeply imbued with the same prin- 
ciples, would have used such a desig- 
nation, seeing that the term has never 
been adopted till now by any writer, 
whether friendly or otherwise to the 
principles of the Nonjurors. We can- 
not but express our.decided conviction, 
that the whole affair is one of the most 
extraordinary in the annals of review- 
ing. In periodicals of little merit and 
no reputation, an author may frequent- 
ly be permitted to review his own pro- 
duction ; but such a course ought not 
to be adopted by the conductors of a 
work so respectable and so influential 
as the Quarterly Review. To us, in- 
deed, it is a matter of surprise that the 
talented editor did not perceive, that 
the single circumstance to which we 
have alluded was abundantly sufficient 
to prove, even if other evidence were 
wanting, that the article in question 
proceeded from one of the party. The 
editor may publish a disclaimer ; but 
nothing which he can allege will re- 
move the impression, that the Quar- 
terly Review is now an ally of the 
writers of the Tracts for the Times. 
It is not possible for any man, not in- 
timately connected with the writers of 
the Tracts, to designate two Nonjuring 
clergymen as bishops. 

The authors of these Tracts avow 
themselves to be the advocates of pri- 
mitive rales and primitive practices, 
They profess great reverence for apo- 
stolical tradition, and the canons and 
customs of the early Church. Nor have 
they hesitated to declare their convic- 
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tion that, in some respects, the Church 
of England has departed too far from 
the discipline and practice of the pri- 
mitive Church. When men make such 
professions, they ought to be consistent : 
they ought to be careful not to assert 
principles, without duly considering 
the consequences which must flow 
from those principles. On their own 
ground —ground chosen by themselves 
—we intend to meet them in this 
paper: and we pledge ourselves to 
prove, that, by admitting Ilickes and 
Collier to be bishops, they are acting 
in violation of all the canons, all the 
customs, and all the practices of the 
Church, from the apostolic age down 
to the present moment. And, further, 
we shall make it appear, that the prin- 
ciple involved in the admission that 
Hickes and Collier were bishops, is 
destructive of the apostolical succession 
in the Anglican Church : in other words, 
that if Hickes and Collier were bishops, 
as these writers allege, there are no ca- 
nonical bishops in England at the pre- 
sent moment, nor the slightest vestige 
of the apostolical succession. It is not 
necessary for us to decide whether 
Hickes and Collier were bishops : 
they are so regarded by the writers of 
the Tracts. And we now proceed to 
point out the consequences which are 
involved in their admission. 

In the first place, we quote the 
36th of the Apostolical Canons :— 


“ Let not a bishop presume to ordain 
in cilies and villages not subject to him. 
And if he be convicted of doing so, 
without consent of those to whom such 
places belong, let him and those whom 
he has ordained be deposed.”* 


These canons are of great antiquity. 
By some they are attributed to the 
“postolic age; and it is certain that 
they were framed not later than the 
end of the second or the beginning of 
the third century. 

In the next place, we turn to the 
Nicene canons. The Council of Nice, 
assembled a.p. 325, and its canons, 
have ever been received in the Church. 
It is the first of the four councils, 
which are held in such reverence by 
the Church of England. The 8th canon 
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determines that “ there must not be 
two bishops in one city.”* 

We descend a little lower, and give 
the following quotation from the 13th 
Antiochian canon :— 


“ Let no bishop go from one province 
to another to ordain, except he be in- 
vited by the letters of the metropolitan 
and the bishops who are with him, But 
if he goes disorderly to ordain men, all is 
null that is done by him.” ¢ 


The Antiochian canons were framed 
in a synod held at Antioch, a.p. 341, 
and have ever been received by the 
Church. 

The Sardican canons, framed in a 
synod held at Sardica, a.p. 347, may 
next be referred to. We give a portion 
of the 15th canon :— 


“ Ifa bishop ordain one a minister that 
belongs to another parish, let the ordina- 
tion be void, except he have the consent 
of his proper bishop.” ¢ 

A.D. 381, the second general council 
assembled at Constantinople. The fol- 
lowing is from the 2d canon :— 


“ Let not bishops go out of the diocess, 
unless invited, for ordination, or any 
other ecclesiastical office.” 


The 6th canon declares :-— 


“ By heretics, we mean those who, 
pretending to confess the sound faith, 
have separated themselves, and made 
congregations contrary to our canonical 
bishops.” $ 


In the next place, we quote from 
the canons of the Council of Chalcedon, 
one of the four general councils. The 
6th canon provides — 


“That no one be ordained to any 
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without a title]: and the holy synod has 
determined that the ordination of those 
who are ordained at large be null.” || 


And, lastly, the 22d canon of the 
synod at Antioch contains the follow- 
ing determination :— 


‘* Let not a bishop go into another city 
or district, not pertaining to him, to or- 
dain any one, unless with the consent of 
the proper bishop of the district. If any 
one dare to do so, let the ordination be 
invalid, and himself be punished by the 
synod,” 


On these canons we take our stand 
against the writers of the Tracts. The 
authority of these canons has never 
been questioned: yet every one of 
them is violated by these writers, in 
the admission that Collier and Hickes 
were bishops, as we shall presently 
demonstrate. 

In the first place, by the 36th 
Apostolical canon, by the 13th An- 
tiochian canon, by the 15th Sardican 
canon, by the 2d canon of the Council 
of Constantinople, and by the 22d 
canon of the synod at Antioch, no 
bishop can perform ecclesiastical offices 
in the diocess of another. Subsequent 
to the revolution in 1688, there were 
two sets of bishops in England ; those 
who adhered to the government of the 
land, and those who refused to take 
the oaths to William and Mary, and 
who were in consequence deprived of 
their sees. Now, be it remembered 
that the bishops who adhered to the 
government had possession of the sees ; 
they performed all episcopal acts; and 
our present bishops are their successors. 
It must also be observed, that the va- 


ecclesiastical order at large [that is, 


lidity of our orders at present depends 
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on the validity of the acts performed by 
the bishops subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion. But some of the deprived bishops 
also pretended to perform episcopal 
acts ; and by these bishops Hickes and 
others were consecrated. The acts of 
both sets of bishops could not, accord- 
ing to the preceding canons, be valid, 
since the one or the other must have 
been intruders. The question is, Which 
were the intruders, the bishops in pos- 
session, or the bishops who had been 
deprived? The writers of the Tracts, 
as far as they are concerned, have de- 
cided this question; for, by calling 
Hickes and Collier bishops, they have 
admitted the validity of the conse- 
crations, which were performed by the 
deprived bishops; and, consequently, 
according to the views of these writers, 
the government bishops were intruders, 
and their acts invalid. The conclusion 
is, on the principles of these men, that 
there are no true bishops in England, 
- that the apostolical succession is 
ost. 

As members of the Anglican Church, 
we are bound to believe that, as the 
acts of both sets of bishops imme- 
diately subsequent to the Revolution 
could not be valid, the bishops who 
were in possession were alone au- 
thorised to discharge the episcopal 
functions, and that the consecrations 
of Hickes and Collier were null and 
void. If we are correct in this belief 
—and, as churchmen, we cannot be- 
lieve the contrary —the writers of the 
Tracts are not even members of the 
Anglican Church, but followers of the 
Nonjurors of the last century. Before, 
however, we pursue this matter further, 
it may be desirable to give a brief 
sketch of the Nonjuring schism subse- 
quent to the Revolution in 1688. We 
term the separation a schism; though 
the Tract writers, by admitting the va- 
lidity of the consecrations of Hickes 
and Collier, have fixed that odious 
brand on the church to which they 
profess to belong. 

When James II. quitted his throne 
and the country, the Protestant party 
was divided into several sections. All 
agreed that the nation should not be 
subjected to the rule of a Popish 
prince, but they were divided in opinion 
respecting the settlement of the go- 
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vernment. Some of them advocated a 
regency in the name of James II., 
believing that nothing could absolve 
them from their oaths to that monarch. 
When, therefore, William and Mary 
were seated on the throne, Sancroft, 
and several of his brethren, refused to 
take the oath to the government, and 
were, in consequence, denominated 
Nonjurors.* It became necessary to 
deprive the bishops of their sees. 
This was done, and others were con- 
secrated to the vacant posts. For 
some years the deprived bishops lived 
quietly, without making any attempt 
to perpetuate the schism by consecrat- 
ing others to the episcopal office. 
The Nonjuring bishops were highly 
esteemed as good and conscientious 
men, even by those who condemned 
their separation. About the year 1692, 
however, steps were taken to continue 
the schism, while some of the surviving 
deprived bishops began now to evince 
a different spirit from that, by which 
at first they appeared to have been 
actuated. The bishops in possession 
were designated schismatics, and the 
Established Church was reproached as 
not being the true Church of England. 
At this period Hickes and Wagstaffe 
were consecrated by three of the Non- 
juring prelates. Collier was con- 
secrated by Hickes at a subsequent 
period, and he and some of his bre- 
thren consecrated others. In the year 
1793, a Nonjuring bishop of the name 
of Cartwright was living at Shrews- 
bury, where he practised as a surgeon. 
At the present moment no Nonjuring 
congregation exists, so that the schism 
is extinct, having died a natural death. 

Several of the deprived bishops were 
opposed to continuing the schism ; and 
many of the clergy saw their error, 
and returned to the communion of the 
Church on the death of Lloyd in 1709. 
Among these were Nelson, the author 
of The Fasts and Festivals, and Dod- 
well, who had been one of the strongest 
assertors of the claims of Sancroft and 
his brethren. Dodwell saw and argued, 
that the deprived bishops could not 
continue the succession, unless they had 
gained, by their deprivation, a power 
which they had not by their consecra- 
tion. This argument is unanswerable, 
and fatal to the pretensions of Hickes 


_* The Nonjuring bishops who were deprived, were Sancroft, archbishop ; Lloyd, 
bishop of Norwich ; Turner, bishop of Ely ; Frampton, bishop of Gloucester ; White, 
bishop of Peterborough ; and Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells. 
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and Collier. Consecration only does 
not confer the power of conveying the 
episcopal character to others; con- 
sequently, the deprived bishops could 
not continue the succession. By a 
valid consecration the episcopal cha- 
racter is conferred; but the parties 
consecrated cannot transmit that cha- 
racter, unless duly authorised to do 
so. In 1705, Dodwell published his 
Case in View Considered; proving 
that, if the deprived bishops left their 
sees vacant by death or resignation, 
the Nonjurors could not continue the 
separation without incurring the guilt 
of schism. On the death of Lloyd in 
1709, he wrote to Ken, the deprived 
bishop of Bath and Wells, to ascertain 
if he challenged their subjection. 
Frampton of Gloucester was also 
living; but he, though he had refused 
the oaths as a public man, had never 
separated from the Church of England. 
Ken, therefore, was at this period the 
only bishop who could, on their own 
principles, claim their subjection. 
Ken replied that he did not challenge 
their subjection, and advised them to 
return to the communion of the Church 
and close the breach. This amiable 
man also resigned all his claims to his 
successor, Bishop Kidder. Many of 
the Nonjurors, therefore, and those the 
most distinguished of the party, fol- 
lowed Ken’s advice. Dodwell now 
wrote The Case in View now in Fact ; 
in which he proved, that to continue 
the separation since the death of Lloyd 
was schismatical, and that the deprived 
fathers had no power to appoint their 
successors. The rest, however, with 
Hickes at their head, became more 
violent in their opposition, alleging 
that the Church of England was not a 
true church. In 1713, therefore, Col- 
lier was consecrated by Hickes. 

Now we ask, how the writers of the 
Tracts can, as professed members of 
the Church of England, have the 
effrontery to admit that Hickes and 
Collier were bishops, when even the 
most distinguished of the Nonjurors 
themselves did not recognise them in 
that character ? 

A few selections from the corre- 
spondence of Dodwell will place the 
matter in a still clearer light. It will 
be evident to the reader, that the 
writers of these Tracts possess no claim 
whatever to the confidence of church- 
men, 
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In a letter dated January 11, 1709- 
10, Dodwell thus writes: “I have 
received yours, and have already 
written to my Lord of Bath and Wells, 
as the only survivor of the invalidly 
deprived bishops; and, as thereby 
having the power now to free not only 
his private diocess, but the whole 
national Church, from the schism in- 
troduced by filling the sees. This I 
take to be sufficient upon our prin- 
ciples, who cannot justify our separate 
communion on any other ground than 
that of the schism, provided there be 
no other, whom we do not yet know 
of, who does claim and can prove a 
better title to some one episcopal altar 
of our national Church by succession 
to some of our deceased fathers, than 
the present incumbents.” Alluding to 
the consecration of Hickes and Wag- 
staffe as successors to the deprived 
bishops, Dodwell remarks in the same 
letter, “It will not be sufficient to 
prove them validly consecrated bishops, 
unless they were also put in possession 
of some particular church, by the same 
provincial synod by which they were 
consecrated, which, I am apt to think, 
was a thing not foreseen, if there were 
any such clandestine consecrations.” 
From this last clause it appears that 
Dodwell was not certain that any such 
consecrations had taken place. 

In another letter dated March 2, 
1709-10, Dodwell, alluding to Ken’s 
advice, writes, “* We are here fully 
satisfied that there is not now any 
longer any altar in our national church 
opposite to another altar of the same 
church, that can justify the continu- 
ance of our separation. Accordingly, 
our two families here were at church 
on February the 26th, the first Sun- 
day in Lent.” 

Nelson quotes, in one of his letters, 
a part of Ken’s reply to himself on 
the same subject. “ Ken,” he says, 
“ assures me that he was always 
against that practice which he foresaw 
would perpetuate the schism, and de- 
clared against it; and he apprehends 
it was always the judgment of his 
brethren that the death of the canon- 
ical bishops would render the invaders 
canonical, in regard the schism is 
not to last always.” Ken adds, “I 
presume Mr. Dodwell, and others 
with him, go to church, though I my- 
self, being a public person, do not; but 
to communicate with my successor in 
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that part of the office which is unexcep- 
tionable, I should make no difficulty.” 

In allusion to the consecrations of 
Ilickes and Wagstaffe, Ken thus writes 
to Dodwell :—“ As for any clandestine 
claim, my judgment was always against 
s¢ 7? 

From these extracts it is clear that 
Ken, and Dodwell, and Nelson, and 
the most distinguished of the Non- 
jurors, believed that the separation 
could not be continued without in- 
curring the guilt of schism, and that 
the consecrations of Hickes and Wag- 
staffle were null and void. This be- 
lief was grounded on the canons of 
the Church ; yet the writers of these 
Tracts have ventured to pronounce a 
decision, which, if correct, invalidates 
all the orders and ministrations of the 
Anglican Church, since the bishops in 
possession could not have been true 
bishops, if Hickes and Collier were so. 
According to their own doctrine, there- 
fore, the Church of England is a mere 
schismatical assembly; yet these very 
men step forward, as they say, at the 
present moment to instruct their 
countrymen in what they are pleased 
to term certain neglected truths. Is 
this one of the neglected truths — 
namely, that Hickes and Collier were 
bishops of the Church of England, 
and that our present bishops are 
schismatics? It is manifest from the 
Tracts, that the writers entertain a 
strong predilection for several of the 
unsound opinions of the more violent 
Nonjurors; such as prayers for the 
dead, and the notion of the eucharistic 
sacrifice. In short, the opinions of the 
writers of the Tracts are simply those 
of Hickes and Collier revived. We 
would remind our readers that the Non- 
jurors were disaffected to the house of 
Hanover and the Protestant succession, 
and are the writers of the Tracts well 
affected to that succession? Are they 
friendly to the revolution settlement ? 
We suspect, judging from Dr. Pusey’s 
sermon on the 5th of November, that 
they are not. Suppose any of the 
Stuart family were now in existence, 
and they had contrived to continue a 
succession of pretended bishops (who 
would have been bishops, if Hickes 
and Collier were so), the writers of 
the Tracts would be bound by their 
principles to acknowledge the exiled 
line, and to connect themselves with 
the schismatical bishops. Adopting, 
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as the writers of these Tracts do, the 
peculiar views of the Nonjurors; and 
admitting the validity of their con- 
secration, itis high time for our bishops 
to rouse themselves to check the pro- 
gress of opinions, which are subversive 
of the Anglican Church, reducing it to 
a mere schismatical assembly without 
orders or valid ministrations, and de- 
stroying the apostolical succession in 
our ministry. 

We are not putting a forced con- 
struction on the views of the writers 
of the Tracts; we are only carrying 
them to their legitimate consequences. 
The canons to which we have referred 
are still in force. The Church of 
Rome professes to be guided by them, 
though she acts in violation of them in 
sending bishops into England, where 
true and canonical bishops are in 
possession of the sees. But the 
Church of Rome acts consistently with 
her principles ; for she asserts that we 
are in a state of schism, and conse- 
quently cut off from the apostolical 
succession. If, however, the bishops 
of England, subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion, were true bishops, as every 
churchman is bound to admit, then 
Hlickes and Collier were only pre- 
tended bishops; or, on the other band, 
if the latter, as these writers admit, 
were canonical bishops, Tillotson and 
his brethren were not true bishops. 
So that, aceording to Messrs Pusey, 
Keble, Newman, and Co., the bishops 
of our Church at the Revolution were 
not lawful bishops, and their suc- 
cessors in their respective sees at the 
present moment, having derived their 
orders from schismatical intruders, are 
in the same lamentable condition ; 
and, consequently, the apostolical suc- 
cession in England has failed. These 
are tremendous consequences, but they 
are legitimate ones from the principles 
avowed by these writers. Surely such 
men, with opinions at variance with 
the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land on so vital a question as that of 
the validity of her orders, ought not to 
be permitted to pursue their course 
uninterrupted by episcopal or other 
interference. 

It is an acknowledged principle 
amongst all churchmen, and admitted 
by the writers in question,—a principle 
founded on canons already quoted, 
and which are still in force, that there 
caunot be two canonical bishops in one 
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see, nor two apostolical lines of suc- 
cession in one church.* In one case 
or the other there must be schism, and 
the consequent nullity of orders and mi- 
nistrations. Every faithful son of the 
Anglican Church is satisfied that the 
schism was with the Nonjurors ; but, 
as these writers have made an admis- 
sion which involves the charge of 
schism against our Church, and which 
transfers the line of succession, sub- 
sequent to the Revolution, from the 
bishops in possession to Hickes and 
Collier, they cannot be regarded as 
members, but must be viewed as the 
enemies, of our Established Church. 
The writers of the Tracts occupy 
this very same ground in arguing 
against the pretensions of the Romanists 
in this country, and therefore they 
cannot charge us with imputing to 
them a principle which they do not 
recognise. They hesitate not to de- 
clare that the ministrations of Romish 
bishops in English diocesses are schis- 
matical and invalid; and if the minis- 
trations of the bishops of the Church 
of Rome are invalid, on the very same 
ground the acts of the Nonjurors must 
have been null and void. In coming 
to this decision against the Romanists 
in England, the writers appeal to the 
very canons which we have quoted ; 
yet they lose sight of them altogether 
in the case of the Nonjurors. Nay, 
one of this party, on the strength of 
these canons, argued, not many months 
since, in the British Magazine, that 
the projected episcopal church in 
Paris could not be erected without a 
breach of the canons, unless with the 
consent of the Popish diocesan. It is 
evident, therefore, that these men are 
very seusitive on some occasions lest 
the canons should be violated, while 
they are systematically violating them 
themselves by admitting the validity of 
the consecrations of the Nonjurors. 
The writer in the British Magazine 
ought to have remembered that there 
are other canons which allow of in- 
terference in sees that are filled with 
heretics, which, even in the estimation 
of the writers of the Tracts, must be 
the case in France, where the Church 
of Rome is dominant. She is guilty 
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of imposing new articles of faith ; and, 
consequently, is exposed to the charge 
of heresy. 

There is another ground on which it 
may be proved that Hickes and Collier 
were not true bishops. Where did 
the deprived bishops exercise their 
episcopal office? Not in the diocesses 
from which they were removed, but in 
the diocess of London, a diocess in 
which they could claim no jurisdiction, 
even according to their own principle, 
that they were unjustly deprived of 
their own sees. Even if they had not 
been deprived, they could not have 
exercised the episcopal office in the 
diocess of London without permission 
from the bishop. It is evident, there- 
fore, that their deprivation could not 
confer a right to do that in the diocess 
of London, which they could not have 
done legally even if they had been in 
actual possession of their own sees. 
Yet all their acts were performed in 
that diocess. . 

But it may be alleged that Hickes 
and Collier were true bishops, inas- 
much as their consecrators were not 
deprived of their episcopal character 
when they were deprived of their sees. 
We readily admit that the civil power 
could not deprive them of their epi- 
scopal character ; but it could restrain 
the exercise of the office, by taking 
away those diocesses in which alone it 
could be legally exercised. The de- 
prived bishops continued true bishops, 
but without authority to discharge the 
episcopal functions. We mean simply 
this, that had they complied, no new 
consecration would have been neces- 
sary, but merely the assignment of a 
diocess by the crown. Bishops from 
any other episcopal church are true 
vishops in England ; but they cannot 
execute episcopal authority, nor con- 
vey the episcopal character to others. 
This was the position of the deprived 
bishops. On the principle admitted 
by the writers of the Tracts, what be- 
comes of the sacraments, of which they 
speak so much? Alas! the sacraments 
cannot be validly administered, since 
there are no true priests in England, if 
the consecrations of the Nonjurors are 
allowed ; and the orders of the writers 


* Ti rove ; mins FoAsws WorAo smioxowe noav; ovdauws. Such is the language of 


St. Chrysostom, 


This principle was acted on by the Nonjurors, who contended that 


the possessors were not lawful bishops. Again, according to the ancient fathers, 
“* secundus est nullus,”.-a second bishop is no bishop at all, 
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themselves are merely pretended or- 
ders. Yes, on their own admission, 
they are mere laymen, placed in the 
very same circumstances as the lowest 
dissenting minister in the land; while 
his Grace of Canterbury, and all our 
bishops, are destitute of the episcopal 
character. “ Schismatical bishops,” says 
St. Cyprian, “are not true bishops ;” and 
Dodwell remarks, that consecrations in 
schism are null and void. “ The mis- 
chief of schism,” says the latter, “ is 
nullity of orders and sacraments in the 
persons guilty of separation.” Now 
it is admitted on all hands that there 
was a schism subsequent to the Revo- 
lution ; and the question is, were the 
Nonjurors, or the parties in possession, 
guilty? These writers, by admitting 
that Hickes and Collier were bishops, 
thereby allowing the validity of the 
acts of the Nonjurors, have decided 
that the bishops in possession were the 
schismatics; and, as it is an acknow- 
ledged principle that the orders con- 
ferred by schismatics are invalid, it 
follows from the principles of these 
men that we are cut off from the 
apostolical succession altogether. We 
have stated thata Nonjuring bishop ex- 
isted a few years since at Shrewsbury. 
Weask the writers whether he wasa true 
and canonical bishop? If Hickes and 
Collier were bishops, so was this in- 
dividual. Nay, according to the views 
of the authors of the Tracts, he was 
the only true bishop at that time in Eng- 
land; and if he does not now survive, 
there is no longer any canonical bishop 
in this country. He was the last of 
the apostolic line in our land. 

The Nonjurors, who adhered to 
Hickes and Collier, acted consistently 
with their principles. They boldly as- 
serted that Tillotson and his brethren 
were not true bishops; and that the 
Established Church was not a true 
church. This assertion was grounded 
on the canons already quoted. The 
Nonjurors perceived that Hickes and 
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Collier on the one part, and Tillotson 
and his brethren on the other, could 
not be canonical bishops; they per- 
ceived that schism must be incurred 
by one party or the other. Believing 
that they constituted the true Church 
of England, they denounced those who 
were in possession of the sees.* All 
this was consistent. But the writers in 
question have sworn canonical obe- 
dience to the present bishop of Ox- 
ford ; who, if Hickes and Collier were 
bishops, as they allege, has no claim 
whatever to the episcopal character; 
and their oath of canonical obedience is 
a mere farce. 

There cannot be two co-ordinate ju- 
risdictions in one diocess, which must 
have been the case if Tillotson and his 
brethren, and Hickes and Collier, with 
the other Nonjurors who were pre- 
tended to be consecrated, were all law- 
ful bishops. This difficulty was seen 
by the Nonjurors themselves ; for, 
though they alleged that the possessors 
were not lawful bishops, yet they ap- 
pear to have entertained some scruples 
on the subject, and therefore they took 
refuge under a_ subterfuge, calling 
Hickes and Collier suffragans. It is 
very probable, too, that the writers of 
the Tracts may resort to the same 
evasion. The case, however, is not in 
the least altered by this line of argu- 
ment. Suffragans could only be ap- 
pointed by the bishops in possession ; 
and when appointed, they acted under 
the direction ofthe diocesans. Bishops 
suffragan were the chorepiscopi of 
ancient times, who were the vicarii of 
the bishops in times of necessity, acting 
by commission from those in possession 
of the sees. “ In the primitive Church,” 
says an author who is held in reverence 
by the writers of the Tracts, being 
himselfa Nonjuror, “ there were bishops 
frequently placed in villages of the 
larger diocesses, who were from thence 
called chorepiscopi; but they were 
subject to the bishop of the city, under 


* The following extract from ‘‘ A Form of Admission of Penitents,” which was 
framed by a Nonjuring bishop, will shew what their views were on this subject :— 

“ As true penitents for the sin of schism, of which you have expressed so lively a 
sense, you have desired, in the presence of God, and of this congregation, to be 
united to our communion, which in truth is the truly catholic and faithful remnant of 
the Britannic churches, which, by the grace of God, for acy 3 past, hath borne its 

0 


testimony against the world,—I say against the world, 


r truth against error, for 


right against wrong, for unity against schism, for swearing in truth and righteousness 
against forswearing, for loyalty against rebellion,—and, in a word, for every thing 
that is just and lawful against what is manifestly unjust and unlawful, both in church 
and state.”—Life of Kettlewell. Appendix, Lxiv. 
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whose jurisdiction the village was, and 
therefore could act nothing but by his 
license and commission.”* It is stated 
by another very learned author, that 
“ at the beginning of the Reformation 
some attempt was made in England to 
restore these chorepiscopi, under the 
name of suffragan bishops, to be con- 
secrated by the archbishop, and two 
other bishops, and to have the same 
power as suffragans formerly had within 
this realm; but none were to have or 
act any thing properly episcopal with- 
out consent obtained from the bishop of 
the city in whose diocess he was.” + 

Now, supposing Sancroft and Lloyd 
could appoint suffragans ~for Hickes 
was nominated by the former, and 
Wagstaffe by the latter—still they 
could not constitute them their suc- 
cessors, to act after their decease. 
What, then, becomes of the consecra- 
tion of Collier, who was consecrated 
by Hickes? If Hickes and Wagstaffe 
had even been true bishops, they could 
not have consecrated others to the epi- 
scopal office, unless Sancroft and Lloyd 
possessed the power of appointing 
their successors, which power was 
never recognised by the Church. But 
the writers of the Tracts, by admitting 
the validity of Collier’s consecration, 
must believe that Hickes was not 
merely a true bishop, but that he had 
the power to appoint a successor. 
Nay, they must admit that the line of 
succession was in Hickes, and not in 
the bishops of the Anglican Church, 
since it could not be continued in both 
parties. If, however, Hickes and 
Collier had been suffragans, their au- 
thority must have ceased with the 
death of the bishops by whom they 
were appointed ; and on this ground 
even, Collier, who was consecrated by 
Ilickes, could not have been a bishop. 

Nor could Hickes and Collier be 
bishops at large, or without sees; for 
the canons already quoted appoint that 
bishops should be ordained to particu- 
lar districts. The sixth canon of Chal- 
cedon prohibits absolute ordinations ; 
and the canons of that council are ad- 
mitted by the Church of England, and 
also by the writers of the Tracts. 

By the Council of Constantinople, 
A.D. 381, it was decided, that by here- 
tics they understood those who, pro- 
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fessing the same faith, yet made a se- 
paration from canonical bishops. At 
the revolution, there was no difference 
in points of faith between the bishops 
in possession and the Nonjurors. As, 
therefore, there could not be two sets of 
canonical bishops, it follows, that if 
Tillotson and his brethren were truly 
consecrated, Hickes and Collier were 
heretics, and consequently not true 
bishops. Now, it is admitted by these 
writers that heretics cannot transmit 
valid orders; ‘ but it may be said, 
that we have really no valid orders, as 
having received them from a heretical 
church. True, Rome may be so con- 
sidered now; but she was not heretical 
in the primitive ages.”{ Heresy, ac- 
cording to the ancient Church, may be 
of two sorts: first, when new articles 
of faith are made and imposed as terms 
of communion, as is the case with the 
Church of Rome ; and, secondly, when 
persons separate from a true church, 
and appoint pretended bishops, and 
intrude into sees belonging to others, 
which was the crime of the Nonjurors. 
In ancient times, even if a bishop was 
unjustly deprived of his see, he did not, 
on that account, separate from the 
Church, if the successor was not a he- 
retic, but sound in the faith. 

In connexion with this subject, we 
will now direct the attention of our 
readers to one of the most extraordinary 
acts which we have ever witnessed. In 
the list of subscribers to the selections 
from the fathers, now in a course of 
publication in Oxford, are the names of 
many of our bishops; and besides our 
own bishops, there are the names of 
some of the Scottish prelates. Our 
surprise was unbounded when we read 
the following :— 


“ Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ross 


and Argyll. 
“ Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh.” 


Now, we ask the writers what right 
they have to apply the title of lordship 


to these gentlemen? Why is it not 
applied to the American bishops ? 
What constitutes the difference between 
a bishop of the American and a bisho 

of the Scottish episcopal Church ? 
There are, in fact, no such persons as 
the Lord Bishop of Ross and Argyll, 


* Brett’s Church Government, p. 215, See, also, Hammond’s Works, Vol. II. 
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and the Lord Bishop of Edinburgh : 
and thus these writers are actually de- 
ceiving, or, at all events, aiming at de- 
ceiving, the public. And if they will 
make the attempt in such a case as that 
which we have pointed out, what se- 
curity have we that attempts of a 
eraver kind will not be made? The 
men who can practise upon the cre- 
dulity of the people in such a case are 
not to be trusted in any of their state- 
ments. If they can endeavour to in- 
duce the belief that there are such per- 
sons as the Lord Bishop of Ross and 
Argyll, and the Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, in the nineteenth century, when 
the trick may so easily be detected, 
can the public depend on their state- 
ments respecting antiquity, when there 
are so few who have the ability, and 
fewer still who have the inclination to 
take the trouble, to detect the impos- 
ture? We hear complaints of John 
M‘Ifale, for assuming the style and title 
ofa bishop in Ireland ; yet he has just 
the same right to the style and title in 
Treland as the bishops of the episcopal 
Church in Scotland have to that of /ord- 
ship. Our bishops are lords, because 
there is a temporal barony attached to 
their sees, from which the title is de- 
rived ; but the bishops of the episcopal 
Church in Scotland have no more 
claim to the designation, than the 
bishops of the episcopal Church in the 
United States. No man simply as a 
bishop has a right to the title. Ofthis 
fact the writers in question are well 
aware; consequently, they could have 
adopted this scheme only for the pur- 
pose of misleading the unthinking and 
the ignorant. Such mean attempts are 
surely disgraceful to any cause, and to 
the supporters of any cause. Nor can 
any analogous case be found, except 
in the tricks and impostures of Jesuits 
and Papists. We are not among 
those who have been eager to prefer 
the charge of Popery against the writers 
of these Tracts; but, really, we are 
constrained to admit, that the fact to 
which we have alluded is neither more 
nor less than a Popish trick for the 
purpose of deceiving the public. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
remarks, that, on principles admitted 
by all churchmen, the bishops who ad- 
hered to the government at the revolu- 
tion, or the Nonjurors, were schismatics ; 
and that, consequently, the ordinations 
and consecrations of one party or the 
other were null and void. As church- 
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men, we are constrained to assex!, that 
the schism was with the Nonjurors, and 
that, consequently, their orders were 
invalid, Ilickes and Collier not being 
true and canonical bishops. The 
writers of the Oxford Tracts have ad- 
mitted that they were true bishops ; 
and this admission, as we have shewn 
already, involves, according to the 
cations to which we have referred, and 
to which in other cases these writers 
refer, the nullity of all orders conferred 
by the government bishops at the 
period of the revolution, as well as all 
orders conferred by our present bishops, 
who are the successors of the bishops 
appointed by King William. On the 
principles of these writers, therefore, 
the apostolical succession is lost in 
England. On their own shewing, 
there cannot be two lines of succession 
in one church: subsequent to the re- 
volution, however, there were two par- 
ties who claimed the succession; and 
the authors of the Tracts have decided, 
by admitting the validity of the conse- 
crations of Hickes and Collier, that the 
succession was with the Nonjurors. 
Thus they deny the succession in the 
Church of England altogether: and 
yet call themselves churchmen. Let it 
be remembered that these men are the 
first in recent times to acknowledge 
that Hickes and Collier were bishops. 
Churchmen have never done so, be- 
cause they could not without believing 
that our own bishops are mercly no- 
minal, and not true bishops. The in- 
consistency of the writers of the Tracts 
is most remarkable. In speaking of the 
episcopal Church in Scotland, they tell 
us that clergymen of the Church of 
England going to Scotland ought not 
to exercise their ministry without plac- 
ing themselves under the direction of 
the bishops in that country; yet they 
allow of consecrations performed in 
England at the commencement of the 
last century by men who acted in 
open defiance of the bishops of our 
national Church, and who were to all 
intents and purposes schismatics. We 
venture to propose a cuse to the writers 
of the Tracts. Suppose some half- 
dozen of our present bishops, for some 
offence committed, were deprived of 
their sees. Would these men have 
the power of conferring valid orders 
and canonical consecrations, and of 
continuing the apostolical succession ¢ 
This was the exact position of the de- 
prived bishops at the period of the 
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revolution ; and Hickes and Collier 
were exactly in the same state as any 
one would be, who, in the event of such 
a proceeding as that which we have 
now supposed, should be consecrated 
by those who might be deprived of 
their sees by the supreme authority in 
the country, namely, an act of the im- 
perial parliament. 

Now, we ask, what opinion can the 
public entertain of men who, while 
acting as clergymen of the Anglican 
Chureh, can presume to recognise 
Ilickes and Collier as bishops ; and as 
bishops of the Church of England, 
too, when the Nonjurors were in actual 
separation from her communion, and 
denounced her as having no claim to 
being a true church of Christ? On 
the principles of the Nonjurors, and 
according to the views of the writers of 
these Tracts, thorefore, our Church is 
schismatical and false, and the aposto- 
lical succession is at an end. Such 
must be the belief of the Oxford 
writers ; for it is involved in the ad- 
mission that Hickes and Collier were 
bishops. ‘The line of succession was 
continued, if their views are correct, in 
Hickes and Collier, from whom it de- 
scended to those whom they conse- 
crated ; and when that line failed, as it 
did fail, at the end of the last century, 
the succession became extinct in Eng- 
land, and the orders of our Church and 
the ministrations of our clergy are null 
and void. If the English bishops in 
the days of Llickes and Collier were 
not true bishops, which could not have 
been the case if the Nonjurors were so, 
our bishops in the present day cannot 
be true and canonical bishops. These 
writers, therefore, have aimed a more 
fatal blow at the apostolical succession 
in this country than has ever been di- 
rected against it by the attacks of 
Papists and Dissenters. They may cry 
up the apostolical succession in their 
Tracts ; but if their recognised views 
are correct, it no longer exists in Eng- 
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land. Their own belief must be that 
it has ceased, or they would never 
claim Hickes and Collier as bishops. 
To place themselves, therefore, in the 
line of succession, these men must go 
over to the Church of Rome, which 
alone, according to their principles, is 
able to establish any fair claim to its 
possession. 

We have one further remark to offer 
on this subject. Itis this. In desig- 
nating Hickes and Collier bishops of 
the Church of England, the writers 
acted by design, or they acted igno- 
rantly. If they acted ignorantly, all 
their pretences to soundness of views 
and au acquaintance with the sense of 
antiquity fall at once to the ground, 
and no one can in future rely on any 
statement which they may put forth on 
matters of doctrine or discipline ; for, 
having fallen into one error of no small 
magnitude, they may justly be sus- 
pected of falling into others. But if 
they acted from design, then they are 
the enemies of the Anglican Church, 
and opposed to all her claims of apo- 
stolical succession ; and no professions 
of attachment, however strong, will 
wipe off the dark stain from their repu- 
tation. In this dilemma we now leave 
them. Let them extricate themselves 
if they are able. No! they cannot 
extricate themselves. Jt will require 
more Jesuitism and sophistry than even 
they possess to extricate them. We 
have unmasked their pretencés, and 
the effects will not soon be forgotten. 
We have met them on their own prin- 
ciples — principles respecting which 
they are so fond of declaiming ; and 
we have convicted them either of gross 
ignorance, or actual dishonesty of pur- 
pose, and enmity to the Church of 
England. The most appropriate de- 
signation for such men, and that by 
which henceforth they ought to be dis- 
tinguished, is this, namely,— Tue Ox- 
rorD Nonsurors. 
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Amuinpst the uproar that prevailed in 
the castle on the morning when the 
escape of the prisoners had been dis- 
covered, the gentle soul of Zuleika was 
in a whirlwind of agitation. Need it 
be told, that her eyes had never closed 
in sleep during the whole momentous 
night? Before midnight, she had stolen 
from her handmaidens, and ascended to 
the highest battlements of the castle ; 
and there concealing herself from the 
observation of the guards, she had 
watched the opening of the gate, and 
the stealthy departure of the prisoners. 
She could even distinctly recognise the 
features of her beloved in the moon- 
light ; and yet she dared not murmur a 
farewell. With suspended breath, and 
throbbing pulse, she had watched the 
whole party gliding from shade to shade, 
and from tree to tree; she had seen 
them gain the plain: and, at last, when 
they had reached a place of safety, she 
saw one of the number turn to take a 
parting look, while the action, still 
more than the tall figure, of the person, 
assured her that it was Becket. In a 
moment he would disappear for ever ; 
and no longer able to repress her emo- 
tion, she had waved a last adieu, and 
thrown her arms to heaven in an agony 
of supplication. She then descended 
to her bower to listen—to tremble at 
the faintest breath—to hear in every 
sound the recapture of her lover—and 
the long day and night that followed, 
while her fierce parent was employed 
in hot pursuit, did not bring to her 
terrors one moment of intermission. 
At last, when her endurance could 
have lasted no longer, she heard the 
distant trumpet of her father on his re- 
turn. She rushed immediately to the 
gate, and saw the cavalcade approach- 
ing, every steed reeling with the long 
pursuit, while the riders were exhausted 
with fatigue and useless rage. But 
Becket was not there—oh, joy! he was 
now safe! Instead of waiting to wel- 
come the return of her parent, and 
soothe his indignation, she hurried back 
to her apartment, and threw herself 
upon the divan, while the whole pent- 
up agony of suspense burst forth in 
welcome tears and sobs, until her eyes 


were closed in sleep, and her heart 
lulled into forgetfulness. 

But short-lived, alas! was this feel- 
ing of tranquillity with which she con- 
templated the escape of her lover. 
Even when she had but half woke, she 
felt a shadowy consciousness of depri- 
vation that made her shudder at the 
thought of returning to a clearer per- 
ception of her loss : and when, at last, 
she opened her eyes, they fell upon the 
rich vase in which she had been accus- 
tomed to pus the flowers she daily 
received from Gilbert. And there 
stood the last that she had received three 
mornings ago, and their leaves were 
dried up and withered. But where 
was he who had been wont to renew 
them? She wandered to the garden to 
find relief in change and motion; but 
there all was desolation to her desolate 
heart; even the slaves amidst their 
labours, seemed to be soundless phan- 
toms, who mocked and deepened, rather 
than relieved, the solitude. The form 
and voice that to her feelings had hitherto 
constituted the living soul of this earthly 
paradise, were no longer here, and 
therefore all around her was dead. The 
walks he had smoothed for her tread— 
the favourite flowers he had planted for 
her acceptance—the places in which 
they had held brief but delightful inter- 
course—and the words he had uttered 
there, were now the only realities she 
could find, the only thoughts to which 
she gave willing access ; but these were 
now like withered herbs and flowers, 
whose fragrance has exhaled, and left 
nothing but dust and bitterness. Even 
when at last she repaired to the presence 
of her father to greet his return, the 
apartment, together with the look and 
words of the wrathful, disappointed old 
man, brought back the trying scene she 
had so lately seen there, when Becket 
had preferred a Christian’s death to the 
possession of the world and herself 
also; and, overwhelmed by that burst 
of recollection, she fell at the emir’s 
feet. This action only drew his con- 
centrated rage upon her own head. 

“ Child of a foolish mother!” he 
shouted, “ dost thou weep for a fugitive 
Nazarene, because he is here no longer ? 
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Or dost thou not rather shed tears of 
indignation because he has escaped the 
penalty of rejecting thee? Were it not 
that I deem thy spirit to be as mine, in 
this vile outrage, so may the Prophet 
bless me as mine own hand would 
make me childless! Away, then, my 
child, with these idle drops, or only 
weep because our wrongs are unre- 
venged !” 

He then caused the trumpets to 
sound, and his bands to be mustered ; 
and, after a hasty farewell to his 
daughter, he departed for the Saracen 
camp, still trembling with fury, and 
hungering for revenge. 

Amidst the long silence that now 
succeeded in the castle, Zuleika could 
muse and sorrow unrestrained; and 
therefore she silently pined from day to 
day among remembrances of the past. 
But from this gloom there slowly 
emerged, at length, a solitary star, upon 
which she could turn her eyes, and feel 
that all was not yet dark. Fondly al- 
though Gilbert had loved her, yet he had 
rejected her, because he would not 
reject his God. Rather than this, he 
had braved the worst, and shewn his 
readiness to die. And what was that 
glorious religion which had prompted 
so sublime a sacrifice? This he had 
unfolded in accents that sunk into her 
soul; and although they were forgot 
amidst the late tumult of her feelings, 
yet now, in the hour of her deep, silent 
affliction, they returned with a tenfold 
impressiveness. The communication, 
indeed, had been brief; and yet it had 
sufficed to furnish glorious revelations 
of immortality, and heaven, and those 
who inhabit it, and of the love of the In- 
carnate One by whose tears and agonies 
such blessings had been procured, so 
that she saw her lover had even done 
well and wisely in rejecting all for their 
sake. Thus the germ of Christian faith, 
first endeared to her by the words and 
example of her beloved, was received 
and cherished in a soil prepared by the 
purest of earth’s emotions; so that 
heavenly faith and earthly love sprang 
up and grew together, like two trees 
that fondly interweave their branches, 
and impart to each other strength and 
security. No sage, however skilful, 
could have well separated what per- 
tained to the one from what belonged 
to the other feeling, or have decided 
where the one commenced or the other 
ended. Whatever she knew and felt of 
the heavenly principle was all identified 
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with the look, the voice, the words, the 
actions of him who had at once taught 
her to love and adore. 

Such for days and months were her 
feelings, continually growing in inten- 
sity, until at last they produced a deed 
unparalleled in the annals of female 
devotedness. She felt that Syria was 
no longer her country, nor the dwelling 
of her fathers her congenial home. 
She will leave all behind her, and re- 
pair to Franguestan. She will find 
England in whatever part of the mighty 
ocean it may be situated, and roam 
through its cities until she has found 
her beloved. Alas, poor trembler !— 
how will she who almost turns pale at 
the rustle of the breeze, encounter the 
thunder of the tempest? Her path on 
earth has hitherto been a garden carpet- 
ed with flowers, and she can scarcely 
set her foot upon the ground for very 
tenderness; and yet she will traverse 
a journey whose magnitude transcends 
her powers of calculation, while every 
step will be upon the rocks or among 
the thorns. Even should she reach the 
land so fondly desired, how will she 
be able to express her wishes to the 
people of a strange speech by whom it 
is inhabited? And even if by a mi- 
racle she finds the object of her search, 
yet will her coming be met with a wel- 
come? In his own land he assuredly 
has sought some kindred partner, and 
his door must be closed against every 
other affection. 

All these obstacles occurred to her 
thoughts, and yet they could not shake 
the steadfastness ofher purpose. What 
to her was the splendour with which she 
was now invested, or the lofty station 
she was so well fitted to adorn, when 
all was weariness to her spirit? It was 
but the grandeur of the tomb, from 
which wandering, and danger, and pain, 
would be a blessed relief. Let thedays 
of hunger and exhaustedness, the nights 
of watching and dread, the wild beasts 
of the desert, or men more perilous than 
all, assemble in her path, and conspire 
her overthrow—and let them prevail, as 
prevail they surely must, against a head 
so helpless —then, so let it be! That 
head will bow without murmuring to 
the doom! It is better so to perish 
amidst the strife or the tempest, or sink 
beneath the toils of the journey, than 
thus to pine, like the living among the 
dead. There was no heart here to 
sympathise with her, or soul to compre- 
hend her thoughts; and if she tarries, 
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it is but to die. And then, too, a 
strange hope, that tremblingly rose 
within her even at the most de- 
spondent hour, predominated above 
every other argument. It was, that a 
power not of earth would be with her 
to lead her in safety. She could appeal 
from the depths of her fond, young, 
innocent soul, to that Being who now 
obtained its secret homage, that her 
mission was connected with nobler 
purposes than those of mere earthly af- 
fection. In seeking her lost one, she 
sought the object of a love that pointed 
heavenward ; and, as he had led her 
thus far upon the way, she sought to 
enjoy the same guidance to the end. 
Sacred and beautiful affection !—and 
so like that which angels feel, or the 
beatified who have become as the angels 
—how seldom and how brief are thy 
visits to the bowers of earth, even when 
fond hearts are most devoted ! 

She had no sooner resolved on the 
course which she meant to follow, than 
she proceeded immediately to realise it ; 
and the execution of the plan was as 
strange as the conception. She depart- 
ed from her paternal home, as if she 
had merely addressed herself to some 
ordinary walk for recreation. She did 
not change one article of her dress, or 
lay aside any of her wonted ornaments : 
she did not even provide herself with 
food for the day, or a single piece of 
money for the expenses of her strange 
pilgrimage. A journey so transcend- 
ing all common calculation was equally 
beyond such ordinary preparations : 
but what could they have availed 
in a course like this? Covered 
with her veil, she passed the guards, 
who bowed their faces to the earth 
before her; with the same slow and 
tranquil step, she moved onward from 
field to field, until the castle was left 
behind her. She reached the defile 
that opened between the mountains, 
where a few steps would shut out from 
her view her father’s home, and find 
lier a lonely, helpless wanderer upon 
the wilderness of the world; but still 
she wavered not—she paused not—she 
did not even turn, for a farewell look. 
Iler face was steadfastly set in the di- 
rection which, she had been taught, 
would lead to the sea-coast, where the 
Christians had established their domi- 
nion ; and, supported by that wonder- 
ful enthusiasm which was now her pre- 
dominating principle, she persevered 
jn her journey hour after hour, endur- 
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ing without a single regret those extre- 
mities of weariness, hunger, and thirst, 
of which she bad sometimes heard 
strange tales, without being fully able 
to comprehend their import. 

During the course of the day, the 
fierce sunshine of a Syrian sky beat 
upon the head of Zuleika; and for the 
last ten hours, her path had been wholly 
among rugged mountains and the beds 
of dried up torrents, among which no- 
thing could be found for human sub- 
sistence, nor a cottage to cheer the soli- 
tude. If inhabitants had dwelt among 
these recesses, they had fled to cities 
and fortresses, at the approach of war, 
and abandoned all to the wild beast or 
the armed warrior. And now evening 
was at hand ; the sun was just touching 
the verge of the horizon, and forthwith 
all would be darkness, while the path 
of the maiden was every moment be- 
coming more rugged and uncertain. 
She was compelled to look round for a 
place of shelter, indifferent whether it 
might be that of a rock or tree, under 
which she might stretch her exhausted 
frame, when, upon looking forward, she 
found that she had approached the 
verge of what had, at one time, been a 
human habitation. It was a small cave 
in a rock, at the entrance of which was 
a strong door; and in front of it was 
a small garden, in which grew a few 
fruits and herbs, that presented a grate- 
ful contrast to the surrounding barren- 
ness. The place itself was so conceal- 
ed that few could have discovered it; 
and yet even here the hand of violence 
had been stretched forth, for the gar- 
den-fence was torn down, the door of 
the cave had been burst from its fasten- 
ings, and a stone cross, that had stood 
beside the entrance, was shattered into 
fragments, as if the fiercest hatred had 
assailed it. This little grotto had evi- 
dently been the retreat of some Christ- 
ian anchorite, whose piety and poverty 
had been equally unavailing against 
a merciless enemy—nay, perhaps, his 
blood had even drenched the threshold 
of his lonely sanctuary. But the heart 
of Zuleika was too innocent and tender 
to entertain such painful suspicions ; 
instead of these, a feeling of gratitude 
wholly occupied her at the thought of 
finding such a home in the wilderness. 
She ate of the garden fruits, and drank 
of the clear, tiny fountain that flowed 
in the midst; and while thus occupied, 
she experienced a sensation of luxury 
which the rich banquets of her father’s 
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hall had never imparted. She then 
secured the door; and amidst dark- 
ness and loneliness she stretched her- 
self upon a bed of dried leaves with 
which the cave was furnished, and 
tranquilly composed herself to sleep, in 
the confidence that Ile who had guided 
would also watch and protect. A 
deep repose succeeded ; and then came 
soothing dreams, in which countenances 
of more than mortal loveliness seemed 
to look upon her and smile approv- 
ingly, while in tones that far transcended 
the sweetest musie they exhorted her 
to persevere, for that her pilgrimage 
would end in joy. 

On the morning she awoke with a 
gladdened heart, amidst the singing of 
birds that seemed to call her forth to 
the journey; and after another frugal 
meal, she went on her way, still care- 
fully holding her course in the direction 
of the Christian boundaries. Having 
descended the mountains, and entered 
the plains, she had now arrived at the 
chief place of danger, for it was a 
debatable ground keenly contested by 
Frank and Saracen: and in such a ter- 
ritory where people only met to com- 
bat, a helpless, errant maiden was iu 
peril from either party. And such 
she was now doomed to find it. At 
mid-day, when the hot air was quiver- 
ing, while every breeze was like the 
breath of a furnace, a distant sound of 
galloping alarmed her ; and on looking, 
she saw a troop of horsemen sweeping 
onward, while the white, parched grass 
was crumbled into elonas of dust in 
their furious approach. In an instant, 
a band of marauding Arabs was at 
hand. 

“ Whither goest thou, my child?” 
cried the chief, from the front, and 
speaking in a tone of derision. “ Thy 
aunt and thy sisters sit under the black 
veils of our tents, and have covered 
their heads with dust because they 
have no ornaments: send them, then, 
these golden rings and gems of price, 
that their hearts may bless thee !” 

Zuleika, however secluded her life had 
been, had heard enough of the customs 
of the desert to know that this saluta- 
tion was but the “ Stand, and deliver,” 
of the Arab robbers: and, fearful of 
exciting their wild spirits by delay, she 
strewed the sand in an instant with 
ankle-rings, and bracelets, the rich or- 
naments of her girdle, and the jewels 
of her hair, while the captain, whose 
eyes flashed fire at such a prize, threw 
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himself on the ground to secure it. 
She now hoped they would permit her 
to depart in peace, and made a motion 
for this purpose; but the captain sternly 
commanded her to remain. The rich 
plunder he had gained only increased 
his avaricious thirst; and he had al- 
ready calculated that the possessor of 
such ornaments would yield a_ still 
more costly ransom. 

** Whither away so fast, pretty 
maiden?” he cried ; “ art thou already 
weary of thy kindred ?” 

“ Oh! let me depart,” she exclaimed 
imploringly, and clasping her hands in 
supplication,—* fet me hasten to the 
land of the Christians !” 

“ By the seven heavens!” shouited 
the orthodox Mussulman,“ thou strikest 
me to the dust with horror! Thou go 
to the country of the Nazarenes !—to 
the dwellings of the unclean swine !— 
And what wouldst thou there?” 

To this question Zuleika returned no 
answer—what could she have replied 
to this brutish plunderer ? In the mean- 
time the whole band, who had gathered 
into a narrower ring, almost over- 
whelmed her with the flash of their 
dark eyes, as they looked at her beauty, 
and heard the tones of her voice with 
astonishment. The captain saw this 
feeling among his wild followers with 
uneasiness, and was eager to bring 
matters to a conclusion. 

“* Foolish wanderer from the shadow 
of the Prophet!” he cried, “ thou shalt 
not go to the children of perdition, to 
bow down with them in the worship of 
Eblis. Thou shalt rather dwell beneath 
the shelter of our tents, and among 
the daughters of the faithful, until thy 
friends have received thee at our 
hands !” 

She was immediately mounted upon 
a horse, in spite of her cries and 
entreaties: the chief took hold of the 
bridle; and the whole party set off at 
a rapid gallop in a direction that 
would soon have carried her, not only 
into the depths of the wilderness, but 
beyond the power of resuming her 
journey. 

They had thus continued their flight 
for nearly two hours, while the country 
before them was always becoming more 
wild and desolate, when a most un- 
welcome apparition suddenly startled 
them. Above a gentle eminence, at 
the foot of which they had arrived, 
there suddenly rose a harvest of spears, 
and then a troop of mounted waftiors, 
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whose armourand red crosses at once in- 
dicated the cause to which they belonged. 
No sooner did the Christians see the 
turbans of the enemy, than, with a war- 
cry that made the wilderness ring, they 
couched their lances, and came down 
the slope at headlong speed, while the 
ground rocked beneath the hoofs of 
their heavily barbed horses. Not for a 
moment did the slightly armed Arabs 
dream of abiding the dint of such an 
encounter ; instead of this, they scattered 
widely over the plain to confound their 
pursuers, each choosing his own way, 
and trusting to the fleetness of his 
steed. As for the captain, who still 
kept a secure hold of his captive’s 
bridle, he also set spurs to his horse ; 
but this was done so suddenly that the 
other animal fell to the ground with 
its fair rider. The marauder was dis- 
tracted at the thought of losing the 
rich ransom, and endeavoured, with 
oaths and blows, to raise the fallen 
steed ; but that moment of delay de- 
cided his fate. The lance of the 
Christian leader pinned him to the 
ground ; and almostat the same instant, 
‘Zuleika was raised from her fallen steed 
by the opportune deliverer. 

He was astonished to find one so 
lovely, and evidently of such rank, in 
the company of these wild plunderers, 
and concluded that she was a captive 
who had fallen into their hands. In 
the wars of Palestine he had learned 
somewhat of the Arabic tongue, and, 
in a gentle tone, he said toher, “* Whence 
comest thou, fair lady ?” 

Zuleika looked up; and the aspect 
as well as the voice encouraged her. 
The knight was a man of years, and 
the hair upon his temples and upper 
lip was silvered, although his step and 
bearing still indicated the strength of 
an approved warrior, while his tones 
were those of an affectionate father ad- 
dressing his child. She briefly told 
him that she had left her father’s home 
ona pilgrimage to Franguestan ; and that 
she had been taken captive by the band 
from which he had now delivered her. 

The crusader was astonished when 
he learned her purpose. He had been 
accustomed to the idea of even ladies 
making pilgrimages to the ends of the 
earth, for he was from England—the 
land of pilgrims; but the idea of a 
young Syrian maiden travelling alone 
to Europe, on such an errand, was far 
beyond the wildest flight of his imagi- 
nation. 
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“ And why,” he asked, “ of all places 
that could be found, have you chosen 
those most hated of your people ?” 

“TI go,” she replied, “ that I may 
find and worship the God of the 
Christians.” 

“ And what country of Christendom 
hast thou selected for such a purpose ?” 
exclaimed the more and more asto- 
nished and now bewildered warrior. 

“Ttis England,” she said ; “ for there 
I shall find him who can best instruct 
me.” 

“ And what,” rejoined the warrior, 
“is the name of this instructor?” 

“ It is Gilbert,” replied the maiden 
in tremulous accents, and turning her 
eyes upon the ground. 

The knight leaned his chin upon 
his clenched gauntlet, while he tried to 
recall the names of the bookmen and 
priests of England, who were either 
famed for sanctity or theological eru- 
dition; but that of Gilbert did not 
enter into the catalogue. 

“ Certes,” he said to himself, “ this 
looks either like a miracle or a case of 
downright insanity ! And how dost thou 
hope, fair lady,” he said, “to be nourish- 
ed and protected in such a journey ?” 

With a look that suddenly shone 
with enthusiasm, she answered, “ The 
God to whom I go will nourish and 
protect me! It was He, kind warrior, 
who sent thee even now to deliver me.” 

The look, the tone, and sentiment 
united, swept away whatever scepticism 
still lingered in the mind of the crusa- 
der. “ Yea, thou art protected,” he 
cried with a flash of her own spirit, 
“and thou shalt assuredly succeed !” 

Crossing himself devoutly, and utter- 
ing a fervent ejaculation, he turned to 
his followers, and briefly told them the 
circumstance, adding, ‘* What say ye, 
my mates, would it not be blasphemy 
to think that such a purpose could 
fail; and shall we not be employed in 
a holy deed if we further her on the 
journey ?” 

The English and crusading enthu- 
siasm of the men-at-arms was equally 
excited by the tale, and shaking their 
spears aloft, they exclaimed, ‘ Death to 
all who oppose her!” Desisting, there- 
fore, from their original purpose of pe- 
netrating into the country in quest of 
chivalrous exploits, they agreed to con- 
duct Zuleika in safety to the coast. 
Their march was turned towards the 
Christian territories, which they en- 
tered at evening; and the heart of 
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Zuleika leaped with joy when she 
found herself surrounded by pilgrims 
and red-crossed soldiers, and heard the 
melody of church-bells that summoned 
them to Christian devotion. At an 
early hour of the morning the travellers 
resumed their journey, and soon reach- 
ed the town of Ptolemais; where the 
benevolent old knight consigned Zulei- 
ka to the charge of a venerable abbess 
until a vessel, already loading in the 
harbour, was ready to sail to England. 
With paternal care, also, the good warrior 
supplied, from his small store of Sara- 
cen plunder, a sum of money sufficient 
to defray the expense of her passage ; 
and as he gave it to the captain of the 
ship, he added many an impressive 
charge for her welfare during the 
voyage. 

We need not describe the astonish- 
ment and awe with which our gentle 
pilgrim beheld, for the first time, the 
vast expanse of ocean, and felt herself 
borne into a new world of existence, 
while nothing but sea and sky were 
around her. Nor need we allude to the 
perils of such a voyage in those days 
of unskilful navigation, when the ca- 
lendar of the saints was the only ship- 
man’s card, if the land or the stars 
were invisible. Nor shall we describe 
the miserable accommodations of a 
ship’s hold, in which goods and passen- 
gers were huddled and shaken together, 
amidst total darkness and dismay, while 
the reeling of the ship, and loud oaths 
and prayers of the perplexed navigators, 
only deepened the confusion. All this 
was barely tolerable to the iron-nerved 
children of the north ; but what a con- 
trast to the silken delicacy in which the 
youth of Zuleika had been lapped up 
from the slightest breeze! And yet 
her heart failed not; or if it wavered, 
it was only for a moment. The won- 
drous and indomitable purpose that 
inspired her was still triumphant over 
every emergency; and when even the 
boldest trembled and wept amidst 
dangers that laughed at all human 
courage, she thought of her destined 
mate to whom the winds were wafting 
her, and of that God who holds them 
in the hollow of his band, and who 
would carry her onward in safety. 
None of those persons who sailed with 
her understood her language, and they 
wondered to see a tender maiden so 
lonely and yet so uncomplaining ; and 
when the ocean was tranquil, they 
made a thousand vague guesses at the 
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purposes of one who had so left her 
native home for such new and trying 
emergencies. At length, after nearly 
two months of hazardous sailing had 
been finished, a shout of joy was raised 
by all on board; and when Zuleika 
ascended to the crowded deck, every 
eye was fixed upon the distant shore, 
that loomed like a haze on the horizon, 
while every voice exclaimed in a tone 
of fondness, “ England! England !” 
The maiden gazed with tears of ecstasy 
upon the spectacle: this, then, was 
the country of Gilbert, and the land 
of her adoption! As the vessel flew 
onward, like a bird to its native 
nest, Zuleika beheld the tall ramparts 
of a warlike city, and beneath it a 
spacious harbour crowded with ships, 
and the passengers could soon recognise 
and hail those friends who awaited 
their coming. The anchor fell, and 
all hurried on shore ; and when Zuleika 
had touched the strand, she knelt, and 
stretched forth her hands to it, like 
some fond child seeking a mother’s 
embrace, while she exclaimed with 
tears of affection, ‘I have found thee, 
oh beloved island! give me then a 
home and a grave.” 

In a few moments the rapt enthusiast 
stood alone, for all with whom she 
sailed had dwellings to which they 
could repair; and when she looked up, 
she saw before her the crowded streets 
of Dover. Wagons, sledges, and 
packhorses, like continual and op- 
posing streams, were passing from the 
town to the ships, or from the ships to 
the town, laden with merchandise and 
provisions; and the thousands of inha- 
bitants, who thronged the streets, all 
seemed to have an important share in 
that bustle which never experienced a 
moment’s pause. And there Zuleika 
stood alone, entranced and bewildered, 
gazing at the novel spectacle of such 
crowds, with the feeling of a sleeper at 
the countless phantasms of a dream, 
and scarcely yet believing that all was 
not a vision from which she would 
awake, amidst the seclusion of her na- 
tive bower. But all was a fearful 
reality; and whither now shall she 
turn! But she had already provided 
for so strange a difficulty. Two words 
only of the English language were trea= 
sured up in her heart, one of which 
was “ London,” and the other “ Gil- 
bert.” By the first, she hoped to find 
the city, and by the last, the presence 
of her beloved. 
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In the prosecution of her purpose, 
the fair Syrian took her station beneath 
the shelter of a large wooden balcony ; 
and as the people passed. by, she raised 
her voice in a tone of interrogation, 
exclaiming, “‘ London! London!” For 
a short space she was unnoticed; but 
at length several stood still, arrested by 
her strange demeanour, and foreign ap- 
pearance, while others rudely laughed 
at the spectacle. She only drew her 
veil more closely round ber head, and 
repeated the piteous cry. At length, a 
townsman, more courteous than the rest, 
addressed her, but, in return to his 
questions, her only reply was, “ Lon- 
don! London!” while she looked 
hither and thither with a sad, inquiring 
countenance. The heart of the man 
was touched; and, making signs for 
her to follow, he led her through the 
town, until they reached the broad 
highway, that formed the thoroughfare 
to the metropolis. Then pointing in 
the proper direction, and repeating the 
word “ London,” he made signs for her 
to prosecute her journey. The heart 
of the maiden was glad, for she found 
that she could make her wishes under- 
stood ; and hoping for similar success 
during the whole way, she proceeded 
with a buoyant step. She was on the 
road to the city of Gilbert; and after 
having crossed such lands and seas, 
what hinderances could now interpose 
to withhold her from her beloved? She 
even looked already to see if the bright 
domes of London were not rising in 
the distance. Alas! she knew not that 
a mighty journey lay still before her, 
aod that every step was fraught with 
danger even to the stoutest warrior or 
the holiest anchorite. 

She had thus continued for nearly 
three hours to travel onward, avoiding 
as much as possible the notice of casual 
passengers, until she grew faint with 
weariness and hunger, so that she was 
obliged to sit down upon astone on the 
highway ; and when she looked round, 
in the vain hope of finding some wild 
fruits fora scanty meal, she soon felt that 
the soil of England was unlike the boun- 
tiful plains of her native Syria. The 
blight of Norman oppression bad com- 
pelled the poor to search for subsistence 
with the birds and beasts, and even to 
browse upon the very leaves when the 
roots of the earth had been consumed. 
As she thus sat weary and sad, with 
folded hands and depressed head, a 
peasant, who happened to pass by, was 
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touched with her forlorn. condition, and 
addressed her with gentle words; but 
when he heard the sweet, mournful 
tones of her voice, as she exclaimed, 
“London!” and pointed to the way 
on which she was bound, bis pity in- 
creased, for he saw that she was a 
helpless stranger, as well as a wanderer. 
He pointed to his little grange that 
stood apart from the highway, and 
beckoned her to follow; and Zuleika, 
beholding in this case another instance 
of the presiding care that watched over 
her, immediately followed him to his 
home. The peasant’s wife set bread 
and milk before the famished traveller, 
of which she thankfully partook ; and 
her kind host was preparing once more 
to set her upon the way, and had filled 
a small basket with provisions to give 
her at parting, when a terrible noise 
approached. It was the dreaded sound 
of a Norman hunt, the curse of Eng- 
land’s peasantry ; and the blowing of 
horns, and the baying of dogs, were 
accompanied with the crash of fences, 
while the harvest of the kind husband- 
man was, trampled down in an instant. 
Zuleika,in her terror, looked at him for 
protection; but he wrung his hands in 
the helplessness of despair. At last, 
a triumphant mot upon the bugle an- 
nounced the success of the hunters, and 
the peasant immediately starting up, as 
if from a trance, dashed the tears from 
his eves, and hurrying to his larder, he 
emptied it of its contents, with which 
he proceeded to the door. Zuleika 
could hear the fierce voices of the Nor- 
mans who seemed to be devouring the 
meal thus oppressively exacted ; and 
afterwards there was a crash of goblets 
and platters, that were wantonly bro- 
ken, when the meal was over. Then 
followed sounds of menace and rage 
from the intruders, while the voice of 
the peasant was interposed in humble 
deprecation ; and at last,.a tall person- 
age, ofhaughty mien, and richly dressed, 
entered the humble apartment. He 
bent his proud eyes for a moment upon 
the shrinking Zuleika; and as if he 
had deemed her worthy to be his prey, 
he issued a brief command to the two 
squires who followed him to secure 
her. In an instant the fair pilgrim 
was seized, and carried to the threshold, 
and placed upon one of the horses; 
while the baron, spurning the kneeling 
farmer from his path, vaulted into, the 
saddle, and gave order to his train to 


set forward. Thus was Zuleika again 
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a prisoner, and in the hold of a more 
terrible keeper than a marauding Arab. 
Who could have anticipated, in this 
her forlorn condition, the strange events 
which, in little more than forty years 
after, were to be realised by her son 
upon the same path? In that city 
where she had stood in the morning so 
helpless and desolate, he was to arrive, 
and be welcomed with more than kingly 
acclamations, while princes and nations 
would tremble at his coming; and upon 
this highway, on which she was so lately 
a wanderer, and now a prisoner, he 
would move in processional triumph, 
attended by the songs of myriads and 
the banners of armed thousands, while 
knights and nobles would fly to their 
strongholds, and tremble amidst their 
guards, at every shout that proclaimed 
his approach. It was here that the 
future mother, the source of these stu- 
pendous events, but now helpless as 
infancy without its sacred protection, 
was borne along at the command ofa 
brutal spoiler, The sun was setting 
as the party entered a forest, and the 
autumnal leaves shone like gold as they 
hung motionless in the stilly evening, 
while the riders proceeded more ra- 
pidly, that they might reach their home 
before the darkness had closed. No- 
thing in the meantime crossed their 
path but large droves of swine, the 
chief wealth of the Saxon peasantry ; 
and upon these the cavaleade tried their 
spears in passing, from the mere love 
of bloodshed and destruction. 

They had thus continued their route 
homeward, fearless of interruption, and 
were already anticipating the gay feast 
and dance at the castle, when all at 
once a stern voice that made the forest 
ring commanded them to halt. In an 
instant, every horse was thrown upon 
its haunches, while the Normans rose 
in their stirrups, looking round indig- 
nantly for the speaker. He delibe- 
rately stepped from behind an oak, and 
confronted them. The man was tall 
and broad-shouldered, and wore the 
light dress of a Saxon forester; and 
for arms, he carried, besides the short, 
broad Saxon sword in his belt, aa 
wrow in his right hand, while his left 
held a weighty bow ready bent for exe- 
cution. This ominous figure bent a 
look of fearful hatred upon the Norman 
leader, and thus addressed him: “ An- 
other victim to thy den ?—another sa- 
crifice to thy lust! Ay! thou knowest 
me now; the father of the fair-haired 
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girl who preferred death to dishonour— 
of the brave boy who perished in at- 
tempting her rescue. To thy beads, 
sir baron! to thy beads!” he added 
with a horrible sneer, “for the cata- 
logue is right heavy, while the shrift 
must be brief!” 

The whole train remained motionless 
at such incomprehensible audacity, but 
not so the baron. Grinding his teeth 
with rage, and dashing his spurs into 
the horse’s flanks so that it bounded 
aloft like a deer, he exclaimed, as he 
snatched his sword from the sheath, 
* Dog ofa Saxon! hence to thy brood, 
and teach them to thank the sender!” 
And with that he spurred on, so that 
another moment would have carried 
him over the body of the outlaw. But 
at his first motion, the bow-string 
twanged, and the forked arrow flew 
with so true an aim, that the proud 
Norman tumbled to the ground, and 
clutched the withering leaves in the 
agony of death. Ilis fall was but the 
signal of further slaughter, and a 
shower of arrows, each of which had its 
individual aim, flew from trees and 
bushes, amidst the triumphant shouts 
of the archers who started from their 
concealments. Few of the train sur- 
vived that deadly discharge ; and among 
those who survived, there was no 
thought but that of instant flight. In 
a few moments they had disappeared, 
while the outlaws, indifferent about 
their escape, gathered round the trem- 
bling but still unhurt Zuleika. 

The unfortunate exile had thus been ° 
speeded onward from violence to vio- 
lence, and she had been taken and 
retaken without fully comprehending 
either circumstance. She, therefore, 
dreaded some new scene of outrage, 
while she found herself surrounded by 
the wild warriors of the greenwood. 
But her fears were unfounded ; for 
when they saw her looks so expressive 
of all that is gentle and innocent in 
womanhood, their stern countenances 
softened into pity, and the grim leader 
of the band addressed her in tones 
wonderfully different from those with 
which he had lately accosted his enemy. 
But she could only repeat her usual 
exclamation, and point in the direction 
of the metropolis. They determined to 
shelter her for the night in their forest- 
haunt, and dismiss her on the morning 
in peace ; and, therefore, having turned 
her horse loose, that its foot-prints 
might not betray their course, they led 
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her through many a tangled brake, un- 
til they arrived at their encampment. 
Ilere, aged sires and mothers, wives 
and tender children, were waiting to 
greet the return of the outlaws; and 
it was interesting to see with what 
tenderness those hands so lately dyed 
with blood were now occupied in 
dandling the little children, or smooth- 
ing a bed of leaves for their repose. 
These men, indeed, were outlaws, but 
it was by tyrannical edicts to which 
neither themselves nor their fathers had 
assented; and they lived by robbery, 
but it was only from that wealth which 
had once been their own. The Nor- 
man intruders might hunt them down, 
and hang them ignominiously on gib- 
bets; but as long as the greenwood 
retained a shelter, and the yew its 
branches for bow-staves, so long the 
Saxon outcasts would defy the barbed 
war-horses and strong panoply of their 
oppressors, and wage the battle upon 
equal terms. Such at this time was 
the condition of merry England. 
Every forest contained a band of the 
dispossessed, smarting under tyranny, 
and inflicting fearful vengeance; while 
every plain was the site of a Norman 
castle, inhabited by a despotic lord 
and a ruthless soldiery. 

Zuleika awoke at an early hour of 
the morning surrounded by the kind at- 
tentions of houseless wives and mothers, 
for in their eyes to be forlorn and 
helpless was to be a Saxon and a 
sister; and, after a plentiful breakfast 
of rich venison and mighty ale, at 
which the prowess of the men recalled 
to her memory the English prisoners of 
her father’s castle, and the huge rations 
they had consumed, the whole band 
prepared to shift their place of resi- 
dence. This was necessary, as they 
knew that the deed of yesterday would 
be inquired after, and fearfully de- 
nounced. But still the safety of their 
guest was cared for, and the sylvan 
chief had commissioned the chaplain 
of the party to conduct Zuleika to the 
highway in safety. This ecclesiastic 
had been driven, like many others, 
from his charge, because he was found 
guilty of being a Saxon ; and, according 
to the usual practice of the times, he 
had repaired to the forest in quest of a 
new flock. He soon found a troop 


who, like himself, abhorred the foreign 
invaders; and, therefore, he became 
their priest, to bless their expeditions, 
When 


and consecrate their plunder. 
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he heard the errand for which he 
was now selected, he threw aside his 
bow and hunting-knife, and equipped 
himself with the frock and hood of 
a monk; and thus armed against de- 
tection, he took the hand of Zuleika, 
while many an affectionate wish was 
uttered for her welfare by the whole 
band. 

As the priest and lady proceeded 
on the journey, the former would gladly 
have commenced a conversation; but 
as he knew no language but his own, 
and a few words of Latin from his 
breviary, the meaning of which he had 
contrived to guess, his wish was un- 
availing, and therefore he beguiled the 
weariness of the long way by inventing 
theories about his mysterious and inter- 
esting charge. As for Zuleika, she 
felt no want of conversation amidst 
the society of her own thoughts. Her 
path had hitherto been so strange—so 
beset with dangers, and deliverances 
equally inexplicable; her course was 
so like that of a ship without sail or 
rudder, but which still continues to be 
drifted shoreward, at one time by the 
fierce tempest, and at another by the 
gentle breeze—what human calculation 
could be applied to it? She saw that it 
was a darkness which she could not 
penetrate, and a depth beyond her 
power to fathom, and therefore she re- 
signed her perplexities, and herself also, 
to Him who had thus far so wonderfully 
conducted her in safety. In _ this 
mingled feeling of devoted trust and 
fervent affection that resulted from the 
contemplation of the past, she looked 
forward without dread or anxiety to 
the future, and felt that it would be a 
deed of base ingratitude to despair, or 
even to hesitate. 

Miles had been passed in this medi- 
tative silence on either side, and now 
Zuleika must continue her journey alone. 
The scrip of her guide supplied the ma- 
terials of a comfortable meal ; and when 
this was ended, he prepared to return 
to his people. But the good man had 
reflected upon the means of expediting 
his charge to London, and he re- 
membered that a small nunnery was 
on the way, which she would be able io 
reach after a three hours’ journey, and 
where she could be sheltered for the 
night. But how to communicate this 
purpose to his companion was his chief 
perplexity. At length, necessity, that 
makes even fools inventive, came to 
aid his English benevolence. He strip- 
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ped a piece of bark from a tree, and 
with a soft, black stone, which he 
found after a careful search, he sketch- 
ed upon the inner rind the outline 
of the building. The picture was in- 
deed rude enough, but still a sagaci- 
ous eye could discover that it meant a 
building ; for it had a gate that seemed 
to have swallowed the whole materials 
of the edifice, and a cross above, of 
such proportions, that it looked like 
the main part of the performance. 
After looking with a complacent regard 
at this his first attempt in the fine arts, 
he pointed to it, and then touched the 
lady’s veil, by which he intimated that 
the house was the habitation of women. 
He now pointed to the sun, and described 
a certain space which it must travel; 
then to the highway, as the course 
which she must keep; then to the pic- 
ture ; after which he touched her veil 
once more, and reclined his head, mak- 
ing the signs of one who was falling 
asleep. Zuleika, whose late necessities 
had taught her to examine and read the 
language of signs and looks, soon 
shewed that she comprehended his 
meaning. But a new difficulty now 
started up—how shall he convey his 
wishes to the abbess, and secure a 
kind reception for his charge? Boun- 
tiful Nature that had made him an ar- 
tist, had forgot to add reading and 
writing to her more exalted benefits, 
so that he could limn a picture, but 
not write a letter. In this difficulty 
he bethought himself of his ebony cross 
of curious workmanship, which he had 
worn while he was the spiritual di- 
rector of the sisterhood, and which 
they would be able to recognise; and, 
therefore, he hung it round the neck of 
Zuleika, signifying that she must pre- 
sent it at the gate. Having thus se- 
cured her a home for the night, he laid 
his hand upon her head, and pro- 
nounced an affectionate blessing, after 
which he departed to rejoin his flock 
in the greenwood. 

Zuleika was thus once more left 
to her own guidance; but she now 
walked lightly onward. Hope shone 
before her like a guiding star; new life 
had invigorated her delicate frame, as 
well as given courage to her heart; 
and she had now the prospect of a 
sisterly reception and shelter, when the 
journey of the day was over. She 
had also learnt caution, from the 
troubled state of the land; so that 
she often turned aside when strangers 
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were approaching, or passed them 
with a quick step, and courteous bend 
of the head, while her face was care- 
fully veiled from observation. She 
thus went forward without interruption, 
until the time had elapsed when the 
promised dwelling was to appear; and 
at length she heard its bell summoning 
the inmates to evening-prayer, while 
the gray walls soon appeared at a 
short distance from the highway, and 
peeping, as if timidly from among the 
trees. To ascertain that this was as- 
suredly the place, Zuleika cautiously 
approached it; the carvings of the 
gateway, the cross, and the windows, 
all indicated that she was right. The 
rude knocker was plied, the mute sign 
of the ebony cross was recognised 
by the maternal abbess, and the bearer 
was welcomed as the friend of good 
Father Cuthbert by the whole sister- 
hood. When the morning had arrived, 
they would still have pressed her to re- 
main within the shelter of their hospi- 
table walls. But every step brings her 
nearer the metropolis; and there only 
she can be happy, if happiness is to be 
her lot. To every look of entreaty, to 
every sign of the nuns that she would 
yet delay her purpose, her only reply 
was still, “ London! London !” which 
she repeated with a fervent earnestness 
that could not be gainsaid. 

What we have hitherto related is 
but a specimen of this wild and won- 
drous pilgrimage. We shall not con- 
tinue to trace the course of her diffi- 
culties, after she had left the convent, 
until the walls and ramparts of the 
capital rose to her view in the distance. 
Sometimes she was turned from the 
right path by brutish jesters, who 
laughed at the thought of having sent 
her astray; and sometimes she was im- 
peded by the sympathy of those who 
judged her to be insane, and tried to 
detain her. Often, too, she was faint 
with hunger, while none were at hand 
to relieve her; or if they were at hand, 
they could not interpret her silent looks 
of intercession. But imagine these 
difficulties all surmounted; imagine 
the banks of the broad Thames in view, 
and the heart of the pilgrim exulting 
in the spectacle. Never was sunshine 
so lovely in her eyes as the bright flow 
of that majestic river, nor rainbow half 
so beautiful as the dark bridge of wood 
that spanned it. But did Gilbert yet 
live?—was he still a resident in 
London ?—and even if he was, might 
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he not have forgot Zuleika, and selected 
some other mate? At one time she ran, 
as if eager to ascertain whatever was 
to be hoped or dreaded; at another 
she stood still, apprehensive of the 
worst, and anxious to delay the stroke 
that must end her. She crossed the 
bridge she knew not how; and on ar- 
riving at the extremity, she clung to a 
pillar, while the streets aud crowds 
wavered before her, like images re- 
flected on a troubled sea. Even that 
feeling soon gave place to the impulse 
of a desperate resalution—forward she 
must go, even if nothing but the arms 
of death were to receive her. Like 
one who plunges into a whirlpool from 
which there never can be recovery, she 
plunged into the crowd ; and long after, 
her voice was heard, like a drowning 
cry, in the new exclamation of “ Gil- 
bert ! Gilbert!” 

Mighty and magnificent London !— 
at this time it contained nearly forty 
thousand inhabitants, and justly there- 
fore it was accounted the wonder of the 
western world. The streets, too, were 
so numerous, that they were closely 
crowded together; and they were so 
narrow, that people could interchange 
commodities with their opposite neigh- 
bours, from the windows aloft that 
fronted each other, while the crowds 
moved beneath under the shelter of 
a perpetual shade. Men and horses 
struggled along through the well-trod- 
den mire ; the loads of wagons brush- 
ed both sides of the street, as they 
were torn through every narrow diffi- 
culty by the strength of harnessed 
bullocks ; while each passenger winded 
his way, like a lithe serpent, though 
every creek and opening which the 
dense mass for a moment afforded. 
Wooden booths, in every direction, 
were erected under the sloping projec- 
tions of the houses, within which the 
industrious merchants sat watching, 
like spiders amidst the ambushments 
of a web, while ever and anon they 
would dart forth upon a stranger, and 
seize him by the arm, to compel him 
to turn in and purchase; and other 
merchants, who carried their shops upon 
their heads, laden with all that could 
tempt the appetite or the fancy of man, 
recited a list of their wares, each en- 
deavouring to out-stun every other 
noise, and obtain the profitable pre- 
eminence. And still, amidst the mo- 
mentary pauses of this earthquake of 
living sounds, there could be heard a 
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low, soft, female voice, moving hither 
and thither, with the cry of “ Gilbert: 
Gilbert !” 

But there were also portions of the 
mighty city filled with spectacles of a 
difiereut description, and  thronged 
with other multitudes. As the wan- 
derer went upward fiom the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, wider streets 
opened their commanding vistas to the 
view, in which there were dwellings, 
not of timber and straw, but of stone 
and brick, the honoured palaces of 
princes; and noble earls were to be 
seen moving in high procession, while 
hundreds of mail-clad retainers rode 
before and behind them, with banners 
displayed, and trumpets announcing 
their march. And there, too, could be 
seen, in rival magnificence, the princes 
of the church, followed by throngs of 
attendant priests, who chanted psalms 
in measured and melodious accents, 
and scattered blessings among the 
people, who bent the knee at their ap- 
proach. But amidst the clank of mail 
and the proud neighing of curveting 
war-steeds, the blare of trumpets and 
the deep-voiced hymning of priests, 
there was still heard the th of 
one melancholy note—the cry of 
“ Gilbert ! Giibert!” 

A voice aud form like those of Zu- 
leika could not long remain unnoticed. 
The idle followed her, and even the 
busy stood still to gaze and wonder ; 
and while some admired her surpassing 
loveliness, others laughed at her East- 
ern costume, and thought it uncouth 
and barbarous, because it was so un- 
like their own! As she proceeded from 
street to street, the crowd gathered in 
her course like a mountain-torrent, and 
followed after, wondering at the cir- 
cumstance, and eager to witness the re- 
sult; while the little boys who mingled 
in the train, raised their shrill voices to 
the stretch, and cried, in thoughtless 
mockery, “ Gilbert! Gilbert!” But 
she was equally indifferent to the scorn 
or sympathy of all around her, for her 
whole soul was wound up to an inten- 
sity upon one subject that annihilated 
every other feeling. For hours she 
had traversed the city in every direction, 
she had pierced the crowd every where 
with her looks, she had explored the 
numerous lanes and by-ways, while 
she continued without a pause her 
piteous invocation—like some stray 
lamb that, having lost its parent, runs 
hither aud thither with plaintive cries, 
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undismayed by the sight of streets 
and the din of multitudes, and careless 
of a moment’s repose until the loved 
object of its search is found. 

And where in the meantime was the 
object of such wondrous devotedness ? 
Formerly, he would have almost wor- 
shipped the faintest echoes of that voice 
which now invoked him in the streets 
with accents that seemed as if they 
could have called the dead from. the 
grave. But, strange to tell, it was 
even bis love of Zuleika that made 
him deaf to her call! The anguish of 
that hopeless affection bad driven him 
to the innermost recesses. of his dwell- 
ing, where he could muse aud mourn 
undisturbed ; and thus he of all others 
was the least likely to know of an event 
at which the whole city was moved. 
He had escaped, indeed, from bondage, 
but freedom had lost its charm; and 
he had reached London in safety, but 
it seemed to be no longer his home. 
He fled from the business of the world, 
and the society of friends, to live 
among the remembrances of his Syrian 
maiden; but thought and solitude 
could present no balm for a love so 
deep and so hopeless. At length, 
despairing of peace, his broken heart 
longed for the repose of the cloister 
and the consolations of religion; and 
then, too, he thought that his midnight 
prayers at the altar for the conversion 
of Zuleika would be answered, so that 
he would meet with her in heaven. 
Amidst this gloom, in which his. life 
had been passing heavily away, no one 
was admitted to his presence but 
his faithful attendant, Richard—he 
who had accompanied his wanderings, 
and shared his prison, and who having 
seen, could also talk of Zuleika. 

At this moment they were thus oc- 
cupied while the procession was slowly 
moving through the street. ‘ Hark 1” 
cried Richard, listening attentively ; 
* dost thou not hear a strange sound 
of feet and voices?—it resembles the 
beginning ofa tumult.” Becket raised 
his head for a moment, with an air of 
indifference, and made no reply. 
Richard happily was not in love, and 
therefore could be alive to passing 
events; and leaving the apartment, he 
repaired to a window in another part 
of the house, that overlooked the crowd. 
He saw the flutter of a long, dark veil, 
and a woman in an eastern garb ; and 
he heard a name repeated. Could he 
trust his own ears? He hurried to the 
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door, and in an instant was among the 
multitude. Becket, who had not per- 
ceived his absence, was astonished to 
see him burst into the room, pale, 
breathless, and confounded, and speech- 
less with very eagerness to unfold the 
mighty secret. 

“ T have seen her! I have seen her !’” 
at length Richard shouted. “She has 
come! she is calling upon thee !” 

‘What meanest thou by this fool- 
ery?” cried Becket, angrily. “* Of what 
woman speakest thou / 

“ Of Zuleika!—of whom but Zulei- 
ka ?” exclaimed the servant. ‘‘ She has 
come from Heathenesse to find thee} It 
is she whom the crowd is following. 
I beheld her face, and heard her voice 1” 

“ But that I know thou art fasting 
from the flagon,” replied Becket, in 
rising passion, “ I would think thou 
hadst been holding wassail with some 
drunken gleeman; but as thou only ; 
jestest, the mood is ill-timed. Henee! 
and disturb me no longer.” 

‘¢ My honoured and beloved mas- 
ter,” exclaimed Richard solemnly, lift- 
ing up his hands—“ I swear by all we 
hold sacred, whether in earth or heaven, 
that even now I beheld Zuleika! She 
wanders through. the street seeking thee, 
and calling thee by name. Come with 
me, and behold. If I have deceived 
thee, then kill me, or spurn me from 
thy presence for ever!” 

As sudden as had been the despair 
of Becket, was now his belief in the 
strange tale. He started to his feet, to 
fly, to his beloved—but the mighty rush 
of hope was too strong for him. He 
reeled, and fell into the arms of his 
servant; for even the strength of his 
frame had given energy to the stroke 
that thus quelled him. He soon re- 
covered, and seemed animated by 
double vigour ;, and briefly exclaiming 
to Richard, “ Bid Githa prepare for 
a guest !” he was instantly in: the street. 
In a few moments after he was. seen 
pressing through the crowd, with a 
burden in his arms—it was the insen- 
sible form of Zuleika! A smile of 
rapture was fixed upon her motion- 
less lips, and her arms, even in that 
deathlike state, were wound round his 
neck like strong fetters, as he carried her 
swiftly to the house of Githa, his. vener- 
able foster-mother. And now they had 
met—but who may describe the emotions. 
ofthat meeting ¢ Even that single mo- 
ment of bliss would have outweighed 
the whole agonies of their separation. 

































































Tne increase of this, as we may justly 
call it, iniquitous traffic, within the last 
ten years, bids fair to exclude the British 
merchants from China. Nor is this 
strange. It appears that the grow- 
ing devotedness of the Chinese to this 
drug, and the profit necessarily accruing 
from the sale of it, have caused a most 
extensive cultivation of it in our Indian 
territories, and an importation of it into 
China of an enormous amount, even in 
the face of the most prohibitory laws. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
bringing the whole question before our 
readers, will be the very line of state- 
ment simply, but judiciously, pursued 
by Mr. Thelwall. 

Our author opens his work with a 

Series of testimonies, some of more 
value than others, on the properties 
and effects of opium as a medical drug. 
In these testimonies, the chief defi- 
ciency is the absence of some pro- 
fessional names of greater authority 
and weight than that of Macnish. The 
references for practical proofs, however, 
are judicious, and of weight. Itis abun- 
dantly evident, that the effects produced 
on the nervous and animal economy by 
the habitual use of opium in any shape 
—even in its most popular and most 
innocuous forms, the sulphate, nitrate, 
or muriate of morphia—are of the 
most destructive kind. The habitual 
use of alcohol is not half so pernicious 
as that of opium. The action of al- 
cohol seems to be more confined to 
the organs of digestion ; that of opium 
tells more upon the nervous system. 
Certainly, the devotees of the narcotic 
present more complete personations of 
mortal ennui and misery, than the most 
determined devourers of the liquid sti- 
mulant. The latter present a spectacle 
wretched enough ; but the former look 
like creatures under the influence of a 
demon, in whose orgies they feel delight, 
and from which they dare not abstain, 
unless they are prepared to encounter 
and live out a hell even in time. 

It iscertainly a most striking fact, that 
the use of opium has increased in Eng- 
land since the institution of temperance 
and teetotal societies. We have con- 
versed on this subject with several drug- 
gists, and they express themselves 
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amazed at the increasing demand there 
is for laudanum among the poor. This 
was to be expected. Every right-think- 
ing and Christian man must necessarily 
see, that as long as a principle of action 
is not implanted in the human heart, so 
long the abandonment of one outward 
habit is sure to lead to the indulgence 
of another. If alcohol ceases to receive 
the accustomed homage, opium is likely 
to occupy the forsaken niche. Man 
was made originally to be a temple for 
the residence of the Deity. Since that 
event that caused the moral and phy- 
sical dislocation of the world, led to 
the departure of the primeval glory, 
and the tainting of the once holy fane 
which was His dwelling-place, “ other 
gods have had dominion over man.” 
The human bosom cannot exist with- 
out the Deity, an idol, or a demon. 
In the better land, it is the residence 
of Deity; and in this world, it is so 
in the heirs of that better land. In 
hell, it is the abode of demons. On 
earth, man’s mind, as long as it retains 
its fallen estate, is the abode of some 
idol-god. In some cases, that god is 
Mammon; in others, Irish whisky ; in 
others, gin; and in others, opium ; 
and in many, sensuality of every hue 
and degree. It is therefore evident, 
that unless we teach men how to recall 
the first and holy Inhabitant, all ex- 
cision must be more or less ineffective. 
If the disease is not cured, it is to no 
purpose that we destroy one of its 
external outlets or developements. 

But, even in our preface, we digress 
from the “ opium trade.” 


“‘ The habit grows upon the wretched 
victim, till he becomes entirely enslaved 
to it; and so strong is the necessity of 
having recourse to the stimulus at the 
regular hour, that it has even been 
affirmed that fatal consequences might 
result from sudden and total abstinence. 

“ A few extracts, from authors of cre- 
dit and works of authority, will best 
illustrate and confirm these statements. 

««* The use of opium, for the purpose 
of exhilarating the spirits, has long been 
known in Turkey, Syria, and China ; and 
of late years it has been, unfortunately, 
adopted by many, particularly females, 
in this country. Russell says that, in 
Syria, when combined with spices and 
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aromatics, he has known it taken to the 
amount of three drachms in twenty-four 
hours. Its habitual use cannot be too 
much reprobated, It impairs the di- 
gestive organs, consequently the vigour 
of the whole body; and destroys also 
gradually the mental energies. The effects 
of opium on those addicted to its use, 
says Russell, are at first obstinate cos. 
tiveness, succeeded by diarrhcea and fla- 
tulence, with the loss of appetite and a 
sottish appearance. The memories of 
those who take it soon fail; they become 
prematurely old; and then sink into the 
grave, objects of scorn and pity. Mus. 
tapha Shatoor, an opium-eater in Smyrna, 
took daily three drachms of crude opium, 
The visible effects at the time were the 
sparkling of his eyes, and great exhilara- 
tion of spirits. He found the desire of 
increasing his dose growing upon him. 
He seemed twenty years older than he 
really was. His complexion was very 
sallow ; his legs small ; his gums eaten 
away, and his teeth laid bare to the 
sockets. He could not rise without first 
swallowing half adrachm of opium.’— 
See Phil. Trans., xix. 288-290. 

“‘« Tn moderate doses, opium increases 
the fulness, the force, and the frequency 
of the pulse, augments the heat of the 
body, quickens respiration, and invi- 
gorates both the corporeal and mental 
functions, exhilarating even to intoxica- 
tion; but by degrees these effects are 
succeeded by languor, lassitude, and 
sleep; and, in many instances, headach, 
sickness, thirst, tremors, and other symp- 
toms of debility, such as follow the ex- 
cessive use of ardent spirits, supervene. 
In very large doses, the primary excite- 
ment is scarcely apparent ; but the pulse 
seems to be at once diminished, drowsi- 
ness and stupor immediately come on, 
and are followed by delirium, sighing, 
deep and stertorous breathing, cold 
sweats, convulsions, apoplexy, and death. 
The appearances on dissection are those 
which indicate the previous existence of 
violent inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; but, notwithstanding the symp- 
toms of apoplexy which an overdose, 
when it proves fatal, occasions, no par- 
ticular appearance of an inflammatory 
state or fulness of the brain is perceived.’ 
—London Encyclopedia, p. 461. 

“«Their gestures were frightful : 
those who were completely under the 
influence of the opium talked incohe- 
rently, their features were flushed, their 
eyes had an unnatural brilliancy, and the 
general expression of their countenances 
was horribly wild. The effect is usually 
produced in two hours, and lasts four or 
five: the dose varies from three grains to 
adrachm,. * * * The debility, both 
moral and physical, attendant on its ex- 
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citement, is terrible: the appetite is soon 
destroyed, every fibre in the body trem- 
bles, the nerves of the neck become 
affected, and the muscles get rigid. 
Several of these I have seen, in this 
place, at various times, who had wry 
necks and contracted fingers; but still 
they cannot abandon the custom: they 
are miserable till the hour arrives for 
taking their daily dose.’—-Mappen’s Tra- 
vels in Turkey, &c., vol, i., pp. 24, 25. 

«There is another set of people, 
however, who live in a still cheaper way 
than the dervises. Strangers to the plea- 
sures of the table, an opium pill sup- 
ports, intoxicates them, throws them into 
ecstasies, the delights of which they extol 
very highly. These men, known under 
the name of Theriakis, are mentioned by 
Monsieur de Tott and others, as being 
looked upon even in a more despicabie 
light than the drunkards, though I know 
not that the practice betrays more disso- 
luteness of morals. They begin with 
taking only half a grain at a dose; but 
increase it as soon as they perceive the 
effect to be less powerful than at first. 
They are careful not to drink water, 
which would bring on violent colics. 
He who begins taking opium habitually 
at twenty, must scarcely expect to live 
longer than to the age of thirty, or from 
that age to thirty-six ; the latter is the 
utmost age that, for the most part, they 
attain. After some years, they get to 
take doses of a drachm each. Then 
comes on a frightful pallidness of coun- 
tenance; and the victim wastes away in 
a kind of marasmus, that can be com- 
pared to nothing but itself. Alopecia, 
and a total loss of memory, with rickets, 
are the never-failing consequences of this 
deplorable habit. But no consideration, 
—neither the certainty of premature 
death, nor of the infirmities by which it 
must be preceded, can correct a theriaki : 
he answers madly to any one who would 
warn him of his danger, that his happi- 
ness is inconceivable when he has taken 
his opium pill. If he be asked to define 
this supernatural happiness, he answers 
that it is impossible to account for it— 
that pleasure cannot be defined. Always 
beside themselves, the theriakis are inca. 
pable of work; they seem no more to 
belong to society. Toward the end of 
their career, they, however, experience 
violent pains, and are devoured by con- 
stant hunger ; nor can their paregoric in 
any way relieve their sufferings ; become 
hideous to behold, deprived of their teeth, 
their eyes sunk in their heads, in a con- 
stant tremor, they cease to live, long be- 
fore they cease to exist.’—PovuQueviLLE’s 
Travels in the Morea, p. 297. 

““« Opium retains, at all times, its 
power of exciting the imagination, pro- 
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vided sufficient doses are taken. But 
when it has been continued so long as to 
bring disease upon the constitution, the 
pleasurable feelings wear away, and are 
succeeded by others of a very different 
kind. Instead of disposing the mind to 
be happy, it now acts upon it like the 
spell of a demon, and calls up phantoms 
of horror and disgust. The fancy is still 
as powerful as ever, but it is tarned in 
another direction. Formerly it clothed 
all objects with the light of heaven ; now 
it invests them with the attributes of hell. 
Goblins, spectres, and every kind of dis- 
tempered vision, haunt the mind, peopling 
it with dreary and revolting imagery. 
The sleep is no longer cheered with its 
former sights of happiness. Frightful 
dreams usurp their place, till, at last, the 
person becomes the victim of an almost 
perpetual misery. Nor is this confined 
to the mind alone, for the body suffers in 
an equal degree. Emaciation, loss of ap- 
petite, sickness. vomiting, and a total 
disorganisation of the digestive functions, 
as well as of the mental powers, are sure 
to ensue, and never fail to terminate in 
death, if the evil habit which brings them 
on is continued.’—Macnisn’s Anatomy 
of Drunkenness, p. 51. 

“ The foregoing extracts refer to the 
dreadful consequences of the habit of 
eating opium, which is the mode of tak- 
ing this poisonous drug adopted in 
Turkey, and in some other countries in 
which the use of opium as a ‘stimulant 
prevails. The mode of using it which is 
more commonly adopted in China is dif. 
ferent, though it would seem that there 
also it is sometimes used in much the 
same way as it is in Turkey. 

“ The method of preparation is as fol- 
lows: It is imported in chests, which 
contain a number of packages of crude 
opium that has attained a certain degree 
of consistency. ‘This is first dissolved in 
hot water ; and the extract thus obtained 
is dried and smoked through a pipe. But 
the effects of opium, when smoked, are 
much the same as when swallowed in 
the crude state. This will appear from 
the following statements. The first is 
from The Chinese, by John Francis Davis, 
Esq., vol. ii. p. 454: 

“* A late memorial to the emperor, 
from one of the censors, laid open the 
evil in all its deformity, and shewed its 
prevalence among the officers of govern- 
ment. ‘I have learned,’ says he, ‘ that 
those who smoke opium, and eventually 
become its victims, have a periodical 
longing for it, which can only be as- 
suaged by the application of the drag at 
the regular time. If they cannot obtain 
it when that daily period arrives, their 
limbs become debilitated, a discharge of 
rheum takes place fiom the eyes and 
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nose, and they are altogether unequal to 
any exertion ; but, with a few whiffs, 
their spirits and strength are immediately 
restored in a surprising manner. Thus 
opium becomes to opium-smokers their 
very life ; and, when they are seized and 
brought ‘before magistrates, they will 
sooner suffer a severe chastisement than 
inform against those who sell it.’—See 
also the whole account, pp. 453-458. 

“The following extract from Med. 
hurst’s China (London, 1838), pp. 56, 57, 
speaks yet more strongly and plainly : 

“« Those who have not seen the effects 
of opium-smoking in the Eastern world, 
can hardly form any conception of its 
injurious results on the health, energies, 
and lives of those who indulge in it. 
The debilitating of the constitution, and 
the shortening “of life, are sure to follow, 
in a few years after the practice has been 
commenced ; as soon, and as certainly, 
if not much more so, than is seen to be 
the case with those unhappy persons who 
are addicted to the use of ardent spirits. 
The dealers in opium are little aware 
how much harm they are the instruments 
of doing, by carrying on this demoralising 
and destructive traffic ; but the difference 
between the increase of the Chinese 
people, before and after the introduction 
of opium, ought to open their eyes, and 
lead them to ask themselves whetber they 
are not accountable for the diseases and 
deaths of all those who have suffered by 
its introduction. And if it be true that 
the Chinese increased at the rate of three 
per cent per annum before the commence- 
ment of the traffic, and at the rate of one 
per cent per annum since, it would be 
well for them to consider whether the 
deficiency is not to be attributed, in some 
degree, to opium, and the guilt to be laid 
at the door of those who are instrumental 
in introducing it.’ 

“ Again, in pp. 83-85, we find the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

“« * Those who grow and sell the drug, 
while they profit by the speculation, 
would do well to follow the consumer 
into the haunts of vice, and mark the 
wretchedness, poverty, disease, and 
death, which follow the indulgence ; for 
did they but know the thousandth part of 
the evils resulting from it, they would 
not, they could not, continue to engage 
in the transaction. Previous to the year 
1796, opium was admitted into China on 
the payment of a duty, when a few hun- 
dred chests annually were imported. 
Since that time the drug has been openly 
interdicted, and yet clandestinely intro- 
duced at the rate of twenty thousand 
chests annually, which cost the Chinese 
four millions of pounds sterling every 
year. This quantity, at twenty grains 
per day for each individual, would be 
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sufficient to demoralise nearly three mil- 
lions of persons. When the habit is 
once formed, it grows till it becomes in- 
veterate; discontinuance is more and 
more difficult, until at length the sudden 
deprivation of the accustomed indulgence 
produces certain death, In proportion as 
the wretched victim comes under the 
power of the infatuating drug, so is his 
ability to resist temptation less strong ; 
and debilitated in body, as well as mind, 
he is unable to earn his usual pittance, 
and not unfrequently sinks under the 
cravings of an appetite which he is un. 
able to gratify. ‘Thus they may be seen 
hanging their heads by the doors of the 
opium-shops, which the hard-hearted 
keepers, having fleeced them of their all, 
will not permit them to enter; and shut 
out of their own dwellings, either by 
angry relatives or ruthless creditors, 
they die in the streets unpitied and 
despised. It would be well if the rich 
opium-merchant were sometimes present 
to witness such scenes as these, that he 
might be aware how his wretched cus- 
tomers terminate their course, and see 
where his speculations, in thousands of 
instances, end. When the issue of this 
pernicious habit is not fatal, its ten- 
dencies are to weaken the strength, and 
to undermine the constitution ; while the 
time and property spent in this volup- 
tuous indulgence constitute so much de- 
tracted from the wealth and industry of 
the country, and tend to plunge into 
deeper distress those weak and depend- 
ent members of society, who are already 
scarcely able to subsist at all. In fact, 
every opium-smoker may calculate upon 
shortening his life ten years from the 
time when he commences the practice : 
one-half of his physical energies are soon 
gone; One-third of his scanty carnings 
are absorbed ; and feeling strength and 
income both diminishing, while the de- 
mands upon his resources are increased, 
he seeks to obtain by duplicity what he 
cannot earn by labour, and thus his mo- 
ral sense becomes blunted and his heart 
hardened, while he plunges into the 
vertex of ruin, dragging with him his 
dependent relatives, and all within the 
Sphere of his influence. Calculating, 
therefore, the shortened lives, the fre- 
quent diseases, and the actual starvation, 
which are the result of opium-smoking 
in China, we may venture to assert that 
this pernicious drug annually destroys 
myriads of individuals. No man of feel- 
ing can contemplate this fearful amount 
of misery and mortality, as resulting from 
the opium trade, without an instinctive 
shudder, But the most appalling fact 
of all is, that the trade is constantly 
increasing.’ ” 


There is one fact worthy of notice, in 
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our estimate of the comparative effects 
of opium and alcohol, viz. that the use 
of opium necessitates, with the impe- 
rious power of a tyrant, a progressive 
and almost geometrical increase of the 
quantity after each dose ; whereas al- 
cohol may be, and has been, used to 
a given amount every day; and when 
the dose is augmented, it is at the 
utmost in arithmetical ratio. This is 
a most important distinction, even if 
the deleterious effects were precisely 
equal. But when we consider that 
the effects produced upon the nervous 
system by the habitual use of opium 
are destructive in the highest possible 
degree—that the man who has re- 
course to this indulgence is guilty of 
suicide, as sure, if not as rapid, as the 
man who is the subject of a coroner’s 
inquest and of a verdict of felo de se ; 
we can see, in the use of this most 
powerful of narcotics, a habit to be 
most deeply deprecated and deplored. 
Opium puts forth the spell of an en- 
chantress—conjures up, during its in- 
fluence, all bright and beautiful ima- 
ginings ; and notwithstanding the fact, 
that the severe penalties exacted of 
the devotee almost counterbalance the 
pleasures realised, the dose is yet trebly 
sweet. Superhuman powers alone are 
able to burst the spell. A slavery is 
the portion of the opium-eater, with 
which West Indian or Egyptian thral- 
dom is not for one moment to be com- 
pared. The opium-eater, or smoker, is 
prepared to lay upon the altar of this 
god intellectual vigour and moral per- 
ceptions, physical health and bodily 
strength, and to offer all in one dread 
holocaust. 

We are aware that the animal ex- 
citement, which ensures a reputation 
for wit in Almack’s, is deemed by not 
a few a sufficient compensation for hav- 
ing recourse to laudanum; and the 
literary character believes, what is true 
for a short, a very short time, that its 
inspiration is more intense, and prolific 
of brighter visions, than that of Apollo 
and the Muses ; and the orator, fearing 
failure, and anxious to make a brilliant 
display, greedily pounces on this drug, 
and for the evening reaps the halluci- 
nation he expected. But all these re- 
pent with tears, and amid the chains 
from which they cannot extricate them- 
selves, the infatuation which impelled 
them to gain a moment’s rhetorical 
brilliancy at the cost of health, fortune, 
and happiness. 
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We are speaking the experience of 
many, when we say that opium excite- 
ment is easily discernible. We have 
heard speakers under its power. Their 
volubility and rapidity of conception 
were obvious ; but there was a want of 
point and of object, a dreaminess and 
delusior of thought, that to us betrayed 
at once the cause and fount of thought. 
This is more or less so in private 
society. A practised eye can at once 
point out the gaiety and tlow of feeling 
that originate from a recourse to opium. 

It is, therefore, to our minds abun- 
dantly clear, that opium is altogether 
interdicted by religion, morality, medi- 
cine, and experience, as a luxury. Its 
effects are a thousand times worse than 
those ofalcohol ; and its narcotic powers, 
if such dururies are indispensable, may 
be secured by snuff and tobacco—a 
Scotch “ sneeshin mull” and an aro- 
matic Havannah. 

Our author next enters into a very 
useful estimate of the quantity of opium 
introduced into China by our East In- 
dian fellow-subjects. The extracts are 
good, and the evidence too clear and 
conclusive. The following statements 
will shew that, if the Chinese are cen- 
turies behind Europeans in all the arts 
and elegances of life, in literature, sci- 
ence, and philosophy, and utterly in 
religion, that it is not likely that their 
intercourse and connexion with our 
countrymen will expedite their approxi- 
mation to our attainments, or prepare 
the way for their reception of our re- 
ligion. 


“« The following account is taken from 
an article ‘On the Cultivation of the 
Poppy,’ in the Chinese Repository for Fe- 
bruary 1837, pp. 473-475 : 

“«In India, the extent of territory 
occupied with the poppy, and the amount 
of population and capital engaged in its 
cultivation, and in the preparation of 
opium, are far greater than in any other 
part of the world. Malwa, Benares, and 
Behar (Patna), are the chief localities ; 
and nearly every chest of the drug ex- 
ported from India bears one of their 
names, according to the part of the 
country in which it was produced. 
About one-half of the whole product of 
India is obtained from Malwa. Though 
the chiefs of Malwa are under British 
protection, the management of the soil is 
entirely beyond the Company’s authority ; 
and both the cultivation of the poppy 
and the production of opium are free. 
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The traffic in the drug is also free, 
excepting ‘ transit duties,’ which are 
levied upon it when passing through the 
British territories, as most of it does 
on its way to Bombay, from whence it 
is exported to China. But in Benares, 
Behar, and throughout all the territories 
within the Company’s jurisdiction, the 
cultivation of the poppy, the preparation 
of the drug, and the traffic in it, until it 
is brought to Calcutta, and sold by 
auction for exportation, are under a 
strict monopoly. Should an individual 
undertake the cultivation, without having 
‘ entered into engagements with the go- 
vernment to deliver the produce at the 
fixed rate,’ his property would be imme. 
diately attached, and the ryot* compelled 
either to destroy his poppies, or give se- 
curities for the faithful delivery of the 
product. Nay, according to a late writer, 
‘ the growing of opium is compulsory on 
the part of the ryot.’ Advances are made 
by government, through its native ser- 
vants ; and if a ryot refuses the advance, 
‘ the simple plan of throwing the rupees 
into his house is adopted: should he at- 
tempt to abscond, the peons seize him, 
tie the advance up in his clothes, and 
push him into his house. The business 
being now settled, and there being no 
remedy, he applies himself, as he may, 
to the fulfilment of his contract.’ 
** * Vast tracts of land, formerly occu- 
pied with other articles, are now covered 
with poppies, which require a very supe- 
rior soil, in order to produce opium in 
perfection, Hence, its cultivation has 
not extended over waste and barren 
lands, but into those districts and vil- 
lages best fitted for agricultural purposes, 
where other plants, ‘ grown from time 
immemorial,’ have been driven out be. 
fore it. But though poppies are now 
spread over a wide extent of territory, 
the cultivation is still, as it has long 
been, rapidly on the increase. In 1821, 
in the single district of Sarun, helonging 
to the province of Behar, there were, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Ken- 
nedy (many years collector of land. 
revenue and deputy opium-agent in that 
district), between 15,000 and 20,000 
bigahs of land (about one-third of an 
acre per bigah) then under cultivation. 
In 1829, the amount was nearly or quite 
doubled ; and the produce, in the mean- 
time, had increased in a still greater 
degree. 2 - 7 * ? 
«The mode of cultivation pursued in 
the ‘ Patna district’ may afford a good 
idea of that which obtains in other places. 
The ryot, having selected a piece of 
ground, always preferring (ceteris pa- 
ribus) that which is nearest his house, 
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encloses it with a fence. He then, by 
repeated ploughings, makes it completely 
fine, and removes all the weeds and grass. 
Next, he divides the field into two or 
more divisions, by small dikes of mould, 
running lengthways and crossways, ac- 
ae to the slope and nature of the 
ground. He afterwards divides the field 
into smaller squares, by other dikes lead. 
ing from the principal ones. A pit, or 
sort of well, is dug about ten feet deep 
at one end of the field, from which, by a 
leathern bucket, water is raised into one 
of the principal dikes, and in this way it 
is carried into every part of the field, as 
required. This irrigation is necessary, 
because the cultivation is carried on in 
the dry weather. The seed is sown in 
November, and the juice is collected in 
February and March, during a period 
usually of about six weeks. ‘Throughout 
the whole process, the ryot is assisted by 
his family and servants, both women and 
children, As soon as the plants spring 
up, the weeding and watering commence, 
and are continued till the poppies come 
to maturity. Perpendicular cuts or 
scratches are then made in the rind of 
the bulbous heads, with a mussel-shell, 
found in all the tanks of the country. 
From these cuts the juice exudes, and is 
daily collected and delivered to the local 
officers. This is a very tedious process, 
requiring constant attention. When the 
poppies are exhausted, their colour 
changes from green to white. The seeds 
contain no opium, and the labours of the 
season are now closed. The cultivator 
receives about three and a half rupees 
(Sp. Dis. 1. 65) for each seer* of the 
poppy juice, which is required to be of a 
specified consistency. This must be such, 
that a gomastah can take it out of the 
vessel in which it is brought for delivery 
by the ryot, and turn it over without its 
dropping off his hand. If it is not suffi- 
ciently dry to admit of this, it is either 
returned to the ryot for further evapora- 
tion, or an additional quantity must be 
delivered, to make up the deficiency. 
“<The lands under cultivation are 
measured every year, and their bound- 
aries fixed, in order to prevent collision 
among those to whom they are assigned. 
The government annually enters into an 
engagement with the cultivators, through 
an intermediate agency, constructed in 
the following manner: There is, first, a 
collector, who is a European ; secondly, 
there are gomastahs, a superior class of 
men, both in education and caste ; 
thirdly, sudder mattds, a respectable class 
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of landholders ; fourthly, village mattis, 
the principal villagers, a little superior 
to the ryots ; and, fifthly, the ryots, the 
chief labourers in the cultivation of 
poppies, The ‘engagement’ entered 
into with the government is this: When 
the poppy is ripe, and immediately before 
the period of extracting the juice, the 
gomastah and his establishment make a 
circuit of the country, and form, ‘ by 
guess,’ a probable estimate of the produce 
of each field. He then makes the ryot 
enter into an engagement with him to 
deliver the quantity thus estimated, and 
as much more as the field will yield, at 
the price previously fixed. If he fails 
to deliver the estimated quantity, and 
the collector has reason to suppose he 
has embezzled the deficiency, he is em- 
powered by law to prosecute the ryot in 
the civil court for damages. 

“«* The product in India, for the last 
year, it said, amounts to about 35,000 
chests. The Malwa averages about 
134lbs. per chest; the other, 116lbs. 
The weight of a chest, however, varies, 
and is sometimes 140lbs. In Turkey, 
the product may be 2000, or more chests, 
annually, In regard to China, we have 
only the testimony of the counsellor, 
Choo Tsun, respecting his native pro- 
vince, Yunnaw. The poppy, he says, 
is cultivated all over the hills and open 
campaign, and the quantity of opium 
annually produced there cannot be less 
than several thousand chests. 

‘“«* From the foregoing statements, de- 
rived chiefly from official documents, the 
reader will be able to form some opinion 
as tothe extent of territory, and the amount 
of population and capital, now devoted 
to the production ofopium. Taking into 
account the whole of Turkey, China, and 
India, it will be seen that many thou- 
sands of acres, with millions of the in- 
habitants, are employed in the cultivation 
of poppies.’ + 

“The purpose for which the poppy is 
cultivated and opium prepared to this 
vast extent in our Indian possessions, is 
plainly and unequivocally declared in 
the following extract from an article 
‘ On the Preparation of Opium for the 
Chinese Market: written in March 1835, 
and then communicated to the Benares 
and Behfr Agencies; by D. Butter, 
M.D., Surgeon 63d B.N.L., late Opium 
Examiner of the Benares Agency.’ It 
was published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 51, March 
1836 :— 

“©« The great object of the Bengal 


* The seer=1 1b. 13 oz. 13°866 dr. avoirdupois. 

t+ Would not Heu Naetse, on the strength of the above document, prove a most 
efficient poor-law commissioner, or schoolmaster—er.gr. rector in the new Popish- 
and-Socinian normal menageries? We will give Heu a certificate. 
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opium agencies is to furnish an article 
suitable to the peculiar tastes of the 
population of China, who value any 
sample of opium in direct proportion to 
the quantity of hot-drawn watery extract 
obtainable from it, and to the purity and 
strength of the flavour of that extract when 
dried and smoked through a pipe. The 
aim, therefore, of the agencies should be to 
prepare their opium so that it may retain 
as much as possible its native sensible 
qualities, and its solubility in hot water. 
Upon these points depends the virtually 
higher price that Benares opium brings 
in the China market, and the lower 
prices of Behar, Malwa, and Turkey 
opium, Of the last of these, equal 
( Chinese) values contain larger quantities 
of the narcotic principles of opium, but 
are, from their greater spissitude, and 
the less careful preparation of the Behar 
and Malwa, incapable of yielding extract 
in equal quantity and perfection of flavour 
with the Benares. 

«It therefore becomes a question, 
low the whole process of the production 
of opium, from the sowing of the seed 
to the packing of the chests for sale, 
should be conducted, so as to preserve, 
with the least injury, its native flavour 
and its solubility.’——Chinese Repository, 
March 1837, p. 495. 

“« It may easily be supposed that, from 
this monopoly of the opium trade, the 
Indian government must derive a very 
considerable revenue. I have before me 
that portion of Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
elaborate and most valuable work, en. 
titled Statistics of the Colonies of the 
British Empire, which relates to Hin- 
dostan, and there I find (book iv. p. 
360) a ‘ Statement of the Sales of Opium 
by the East India Company at Calcutta, 
from 1798-99 to 1836-37,’ from which 
it appears that 


In the season 
ending 


1800 they sold 
1810 oe 
1820 - 
18350 

1835 ee 
1837 ee 


Chests. 
4,054 for 
4,561 .. 
4,006 . 
8,778 .. 
12,977 .. 
16,916 .. 


Sicca Rupees. 
3,142,591 
8,070,955 
8,255,603 
11,255,767 
13,215,464 
25,395,300 


“ The value of the sicca rupee varies ; 
it is about 46-100ths of a dollar, or 2s, 
sterling. Sometimes it amounts to 
2s, 2d. At the lower rate, the value of 
the opium sold in 1857 would amount to 
2,539,5301. sterling. 

“There follows a table, in p. 361, 
containing a ‘ Statement of the Opium 
exported from Calcutta to China, to the 
Ports in the Indian Archipelago, and to 
Europe, from 1795 to 1835;’ whence it 
appears that 
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In 1795-6, 1,070 chests were exported 
to China. 

In 1834-5, 10,207 (nearly ten times as 
much !) 


Besides which, from Bombay to Damaun 
there were, of Malwa opium, exported 
to China,— 

In 1821 .. 2,278 chests, 

In 1835 .. 18,9383 .. 


whence it appears that, in fifteen years, 
the quantity increased nearly sixfold ! 

** At the same time it is acknowledged, 
that ‘ this estimate does not shew the 
exact quantity brought to China, the 
table being very incomplete.’ 

“ On turning to another work (already 
quoted) entitled China: its State and 
Prospects, with especial reference to the 
Spread of the Gospel, by W. H. Med- 
hurst, of the London Missionary Society, 
we find, p. 85 :— 

*** The following statement exhibits 
the consumption of opium during the last 
twenty years :— 

Chests. 
3,210 .. 


Value in dollars. 
3,657 ,000 
4,770 .. 8,400,800 
1825 .. 9,621 .. 7,608,205 
1850 .. 18,760 .. 12,900,031 
1832 ., 23,670 .. 15,338,160 
1836 .. 27,111 .. 17,904,248 


« And in a note, it is added, 

*** The quantity introduced up to 
(during) the year ending in the spring 
of 1857, was 34,000 chests, and the 
deliveries during the month of July of 
the same year amounted to 4000 chests.’ 

“ Thus, in twenty-one years, the 
quantity imported has increased more 
than tenfold ! 


1816 .. 
1820 .. 


It appears that, upwards of half a 
century ago, the Chinese government 
saw the injurious results of allowing 
opium to be imported, and interdicted 
the practice under penalties which 
were annually increased in severity. 
The [long merchants were obliged to 
give securities that no opium was im- 
ported in their vessels; and the East 
India Company, seeing the total de- 
struction of their traffic with China if 
this narcotic continued to be introduced 
by their servants, forbade the import- 
ation of any quantity of it by their 
merchants on pain of instant dismissal 
from their service. We beg to intro- 
duce in this place the remarkable 
letter of a Chinese politician, named 
Ileu Naetse. His motives and reason- 
ings are worthy of Lord Melbourne's 
cabinet. Morality is as great a stranger 
to the Chinese statesman’s bosom, as 
it is to most premiers; and ordinary 
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humanity as rare in his composition, 
as in that of the originators and exe- 
cutors of the new poor laws.* 


“ Heu Naetse, Vice-president of the 
Sacrificial Court, presents the following 
memorial in regard to opium, to shew 
that the more severe the edicts against 
it ure made, the more widely do the evils 
arising therefrom spread ; and that it is 
right urgently to request, that a change 
be made in the arrangements respecting 
it ; to which end he earnestly requests his 
sacred majesty to cast a glance thereon, 
and to issue strict orders for a faithful 
investigation of the subject. 

“ T would humbly represent that opium 
was originally ranked among medicines ; 
its qualities are stimulant ; it also checks 
excessive secretions, and prevents the 
evil effects of noxious vapours. In the 
materia medica of Le Schechin, of the 
Ming dynasty, it is called afooyung. 
When any one is long habituated to 
inhaling it, it becomes necessary to 
resort to it at regular intervals ; and the 
habit of using it, being inveterate, is 
destructive of time, injurious to property, 
and yet dear to one even as life. Of 
those who use it to great excess, the 
breath becomes feeble, the body wasted, 
the face sallow, the teeth black; the in- 
dividuals themselves clearly see the evil 
effects of it, yet cannot refrain from it. 
It is indeed indispensably necessary to 
enact severe prohibitions, in order to 
eradicate so vile a practice. 

“ On inquiry, I find that there are 
three kinds of opium : one is called ‘ com- 
pany’s ;’ the outer covering of it is black, 
and hence it is also called ‘ black earth,’ 
it comes from Bengal ; a second kind is 
called ‘ white-skin,’ and comes from 
Bombay ; the third kind is called ‘ red- 
skin,’ and comes from Madras. These 
are places which belong to England. 

“ In Keénlung’s reign, as well as pre- 


viously, opium was inserted in the tariff 


of Canton as a medicine, subject to a 
duty of three taels per hundred catties, 
with an additional charge of two taels, 
four mace, and five candareens, under the 
name of charge per package, After this, 
it was prohibited. 


smoking opium were subject ouly to the 
punishment of the pillory and bamboo. 
Now they have, in the course of time, 
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become liable to the severest penalties— 
transportation in various degrees, and 
death after the ordinary continuance in 
prison. Yet the smokers of the drug 
have increased in number, and the prac. 
tice has spread throughout almost the 
whole empire. In Keénlung’s and the 
previous reigns, when opium passed 
through the custom-house and paid a 
duty, it was given into the hands of the 
Hong merchants, in exchange for tea 
and other goods; but, at the present 
time, the prohibitions of government 
being most strict against it, none dare 
openly to exchange goods for it: all 
secretly purchase it with money. In the 
reign of Keiking there arrived, it may 
be, some hundred chests annually. The 
number has now increased to upwards 
of 20,000 chests, containing each a hun- 
dred catties. The ‘ black earth,’ which 
is the best, sells for about 800 dollars, 
foreign money, per chest; the ‘ white- 
skin,’ which is next in quality, for about 
600 dollars ; and the last, or ‘ red-skin,’ 
for about 400 dollars. ‘I'he total quantity 
sold during the year amounts in value 
to ten and some odd millions of dollars ; 
so that, in reckoning the dollar at seven 
mace standard weight of silver, the 
annual waste of money somewhat exceeds 
ten millions of taels. Formerly, the 
barbarian merchants brought foreign 
money to China, which, being paid in 
exchange for goods, was a source of 
pecuniary advantage to the people of all 
the sea-board provinces; but latterly, the 
barbarian merchants have clandestinely 
sold opium for money, which has ren- 
dered it necessary for them to export 
foreign silver. ‘Thus foreign money has 
been going out of the country, while 
none comes into it, 

“ During two centuries the govern- 
ment has now maintained peace, and, by 
fostering the people, has greatly pro- 
moted the increase of wealth and opu- 
lence among them. With joy we witness 
the economical rule of our august sove- 
reign, an example to the whole empire. 
Right it is that yellow gold be common 
as the dust. 

‘* Always in times past, a tael+ of pure 
silver exchanged for nearly about 1000 
coined cash, but of late years the same 
sum has borne the value of 1200 or 1300 
cash ; thus the price of silver rises, but 
does not fall. In the salt agency, the 


* « The facts which are stated in the above article are supported by references to 
a great number of works: among which may be mentioned Thornton's State and 
Prospects of British India; the Singapore Free Press; Mr. Flemming’s Papers on 
Revenue; and, more especially, Kennedy and Stark in Evidence on East India 
Affairs.” 


+ “ For, properly, 1 tael =10 mace ; 1 mace = 10 candareens ; and 1 candareen 


= 10 cash ; and 7 mace 2 candareens = 1 Spanish dullar = 4s. 6d. sterling. 


therefore = 6s, 10d, English,” 


The tael, 
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price of salt is paid in cash, while the 
duties are paid in silver: now the salt 
merchants have all become involved, 
and the existing state of the salt trade 
in every province is abject in the ex- 
treme. How is this occasioned, but by 
the unnoticed oozing out of pure silver ? 
If the easily exhaustible stores of the 
central spring go to fill up the wide and 
fathomless gulf of the outer seas, gradu- 
ally pouring themselves out from day to 
day, and from month to month, we shall 
shortly be reduced to a state of which I 
cannot beer to speak. 

“Ts it said the daily increase of opium 
is owing to the negligence of officers in 
enforcing the interdicts? The laws and 
enactments are the means which extor- 
tionate underlings and worthless vagrants 
employ to benefit themselves; and the 
more complete the laws are, the greater 
and more numerous are the bribes paid 
to the extortionate underlings, and the 
more subtle are the schemes of such 
worthless vagrants. In the first year of 
Taoukwang, the governor of Kwantung 
and Kwangse, Yuen Yuen, proceeded 
with all the rigour of the law against 
Ye Hangshoo, head of the opium esta- 

lishment then at Macao. The conse- 
quence was, that foreigners, having no 
one with whom to place their opium, 
proceeded to Lintin to sell it. This 
place is within the precincts of the pro- 
vincial government, and has a free com- 
munication by water on all sides. Here 
are constantly anchored seven or eight 
large ships, in which the opium is kept, 
and which are therefore called ‘ receiving 
ships.’ At Canton there are brokers of 
the drug, who are called ‘ melters.’ 
These pay the price of the drug into the 
hands of the resident foreigners, who 
give them orders for the delivery of the 
opium from the receiving ships. There 
are carrying boats plying up and down 
the river, and these are vulgarly called 
* fast crabs’ and ‘ scrambling dragons.’ 
They are well armed with guns and 
other weapons, and are manned with 
some scores of desperadoes, who ply 
their oars as if they were wings to fly 
with. All the custom-houses and military 
posts which they pass are largely bribed. 
if they happen to encounter any of the 
armed cruising boats, they are so au- 
dacious as to resist, and slaughter and 
carnage ensue. ‘The late governor, Loo, 
on one occasion, having directed the 
commodore, Tsin Yuchang, to co-operate 
with Teén Poo, the district magistrate 
of Heiingshan, they captured Leiing 
Heénneé, with a boat containing opium 
to the amount of 14,000 catties. The 
number of men killed and taken prisoners 
amounted to several scores. He likewise 
inflicted the penalty of the laws on the 
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criminals, Yaoukow and Owkwan (both 
of them being brokers), and confiscated 
their property. This shews that faith- 
fulness in the enforcement of the laws is 
not wanting ; and yet the practice can. 
not be checked. The dread of the laws 
is not so great on the part of the com- 
mon people, as is the anxious desire of 
gain, which incites them to all manner 
of crafty devices ; so that sometimes, in- 
deed, the law is rendered wholly in- 
effective. 

“‘ There are, also, both on the rivers 
and at sea, banditti, who, with pretence 
of acting under the orders of government, 
and of being sent to search after and 
prevent the smuggling of opium, seek 
opportunities for plundering. When I 
was lately placed in the service of your 
majesty as acting judicial commissioner 
at Canton, circumstances of this nature 
were very frequently reported. Out of 
these arose a still greater number of 
cases, in which money was extorted for 
the ransom of plundered property. Thus 
a countless number of innocent people 
were involved in suffering. All these 
wide-spread evils have arisen since the 
interdicts against opium were published. 

**It will be found, on examination, 
that the smokers of opium are idle, lazy 
vagrants, having no useful purpose be- 
fore them, and are unworthy of regard 
or even of contempt. And though there 
are smokers to be found who have over- 
stepped the threshold of age, yet they do 
not attain to the long life of other men ; 
but new births are daily increasing the 
population of the empire, and there is no 
cause to apprehend a diminution therein: 
while, on the other hand, we cannot 
adopt too great, or too early, precautions 
against the annual waste which is taking 
place of the resources, the very substance 
of China. Now, to close our ports 
against [all trade] will not answer ; and 
as the laws issued against opium are 
quite inoperative, the only method left 
is to resort to the former system, and to 
permit the barbarian merchants to im- 
port opium, paying duty thereon as a 
medicine, and to require that, after 
having passed the custom-house, it shall 
be delivered to the Hong merchants only 
in exchange for merchandise, and no 
money be paid for it. The barbarians, 
finding that the amount of duties to be 
paid on it is less than what is now spent 
in bribes, will also gladly comply therein. 
Foreign money should be placed on the 
same footing with sycee silver, aud the 
exportation of it should be equally pro- 
hibited. Offenders, when caught, should 
be punished by the entire destruction of 
the opium they may have, and the con- 
fiscation of the money that may be found 
with them, 
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“ With regard to officers, civil and 
military, and to the scholars and common 
soldiers, the first are called on to fulfil 
the duties of their rank and attend to 
the public good ; the others, to cultivate 
their talents and become fit for public 
usefulness. None of these, therefore, 
must be permitted to contract a practice 
so bad, or to walk in a path which will 
lead only to the utter waste of their time 
and destruction of their property. If, 
however, the laws enacted against the 
practice be made too severe, the result 
will be mutual connivance. It becomes 
my duty, then, to request that it be 
enacted, that any officer, scholar, or 
soldier, found guilty of secretly smoking 
opium, shall be immediately dismissed 
from public employ, without being made 
liable to any other penalty. In this way, 
lenity will become, in fact, severity to- 
wards them. And further, that if any 
superior or general officer be found guilty 
of knowingly and wilfully conniving at 
the practice among his subordinates, such 
officer shall he subjected to a court of 
inquiry, Lastly, that no regard shall be 
paid to the purchase and use of opium 
on the part of the people generally. 

** Does any suggest a doubt, that to 
remove the existing prohibitions will 
detract from the dignity of government ? 
I would ask, if he is ignorant that the 
pleasures of the table and of the nuptial 
couch may also be indulged in to the 
injury ofhealth? Nor are the invigorat- 
ing drugs, footsze and wootow, devoid of 
poisonous qualities: yet it has never 
been heard that any one of these has 
been interdicted. Besides, the removal 
of the prohibitions refers only to the 
vulgar and common people, those who 
have no official duties to perform. So 
long as the officers of government, the 
scholars, and the military are not in. 
cluded, I see no detriment to the dignitv 
of government: and by allowing the im- 
portation and exchange of the drug for 
other commodities, more than ten mil- 
lions of money will annually be prevented 
from flowing out of the central land, 
On which side then is the gain, on which 
the loss? It is evident at a glance; 
but, if we still idly look back, and delay 
to retrace our steps, foolishly paying 
regard to a matter of mere empty dignity, 
I humbly apprehend that when eventually 
it is proved impossible to stop the im- 
portation of opium, it will then be found 
that we have waited too long, that the 
people are impoverished, and their wealth 
departed. Should we then begin to turn 
round, we shall find that reform comes 
too late. 
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** Though but a servant of no value, 
I have, by your majesty’s condescending 
favour, been raised from a subordinate 
censorship to various official stations, 
both at court and in the provinces; and 
filled, on one occasion, the chief judicial 
office in the region south of the great 
mountains (Kwangtung). Ten years 
spent in endeavours to make some return 
have produced no fruit ; and I find my- 
self overwhelmed with shame and re- 
morse. But with regard to the great 
advantages, or great evils, of any place 
where I have been, I have never failed 
to make particular inquiries, Seeing 
that the prohibitions now in force against 
opium serve but to increase the pre- 
valence of the evil, and that there is 
none found to represent the facts directly 
to your majesty, and feeling assured 
that I am myself thoroughly acquainted 
with the real state of things, I dare no 
longer forbear to let them reach your 
majesty’s ear. Prostrate 1 beg my au- 
gust sovereign to give secret directions 
to the governor and lieutenant-governor 
of Kwangtung, together with the super- 
intendent of maritime customs, that they 
faithfully investigate the character of the 
above statements ; and that, if they find 
them really correct, they speedily prepare 
a list of regulations adapted to a change 
in the system, and present the same for 
your majesty’s final decision. Perchance 
this may be found adequate to stop 
further oozing out of money, and to re- 
plenish the national resources. With 
inexpressible awe and trembling fear I 
reverently present this memorial, and 
await your majesty’s commands.” * 

In the little work before us, we are 
exceedingly pleased with the careful 
and deliberate collation of facts from 
authentic sources, which make up the 
first and greatest portion of the volume. 
These are the real desiderata on 
this question,—a question assuming 
greater importance, and fraught with 
greater consequences, than at any 
former period of our intercourse with 
the East. Such facts, Mr. Thelwall, 
with much judgment, has collected, 
and submitted to the perusal of the 
public, in a compressed and manage- 
able form. To these we now call the 
attention of our East Indian merchants, 
of our statesmen, of the heads of the 
church, and the directors of missionary 
institutions. They are well calculated 
to tell. If they are despised, we may 
have to lament the prohibition of our 
commerce with 300,000,000 in the 


a ts 


* « Manifest errors of the press have been corrected in this and other extracts 


from the Chinese Repository.” 
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East, and to carry in our exclusion the 
consciousness of having deserved it. 


“* With three extracts from Medhurst's 


China, I will conclude this collection of 


facts, documents, and authorities, on the 
subject of the opium trade with China. 
The first I introduce as confirming, from 
an independent source, the statements 
I have already made upon the subject. 
The second, as shewing, in a clear and 
forcible manner, how our national and 
Christian character is degraded in the 
eyes of the people of China,—and (what 
is most important of all) how the cause 
of the everlasting Gospel is compromised 
by our perseverance in this baneful and 
abominable traffic. The third answers 
an objection which the enemies of the 
Gospel, and of all missionary exertions, 
will ever be ready to bring forward, in 
order to screen their own selfish wicked. 
ness, by throwing the blame of the evil 
consequences of their own evil deeds 
upon the disinterested endeavours of 
Christians to do good; and which, in 
consequence of an edict that has recently 
been promulgated by the court of Pe- 
king, the might imagine they had a most 
favourable opportunity to make use of. 
It is very important, under such cir- 
cumstances, to have a testimony so dis- 
tinct and unequivocal from one who, 
from long residence in the country, is so 
intimately acquainted with China :— 

“* The emperors of China have wisely 
and patriotically determined, from the 
very moment they spied the onward 
march of the threatened evil, to denounce 
and resist it ; and instead of admitting it, 
on the pay ment ofa duty, have, as rulers, 
resolutely refused to derive any profit 
from the vices ofthe people. In the first 
year of the late emperor, Keiiking (1796), 
the introduction of opium was interdicted 
by law ; those who were found guilty of 
smoking it were pilloried and bambooed ; 
and the venders and smugglers made 
liable to the severer penalties of banish. 
ment and death : so late as the year 1833, 
the amended law upon the subject was as 
follows :-— 

““* Let the buyers and smokers of 
opium be punished with one hundred 
blows, and condemned to wear the wooden 
collar for two months. Then, let them 
declare the seller’s name, that he may be 
seized and punished ; and, in default of 
his discovering the vender, let the smoker 
be again punished with one hundred 
blows and three years’ banishment, as 
being an accomplice. Let mandarins and 
their dependants, who buy and smoke 
opium, be punished one cegree more 
severely than others; and let governors 
of provinces be required to give security 
that there are no opium smokers under 
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their jurisdiction ; and let a joint me. 
morial be sent in, representing the conduct 
of those officers who have connived at 
the practice.’ 

“Thus, as far as law goes, the go. 
vernment of China has ostensibly done 
every thing in its power to check the 
growing evil ; and one would imagine 
that these regulations were sufficiently 
severe to ensure the entire exclusion of 
the article from the empire. Yet, in the 
year 1836, a Chinese officer, high in 
rank, presented a memorial to the em- 
peror, in which he tells him,— 

‘« « That, recently, the number of chests 
imported has exceeded twenty thousand, 
and that the sum paid annually exceeds 
eleven millions of dollars. Within the 
last few years,’ he adds, ‘ foreign ships 
have visited all the ports along the coast, 
from Canton as far as Chinese Tartary, 
for the purpose of disposing of their 
opium ; and though the local authorities 
immediately expelled them, yet the quan- 
tity clandestinely sold is by uo means 
small, The foreigners have, besides, a 
dépot for opium at Lintin, in the en- 
trance of the Canton river, where they 
have seven or eight large vessels, called 
receiving ships, anchored all the year 
round. In Canton, the native brokers 
pay the priee of the opium to the foreign 
merchants, when they obtain orders for 
the drug from the receiving ships. ‘They 
have also convoys plying up and down 
the river, which are called fast-crabs and 
scrambling-dragons. These are well 
armed with guns and pikes, and manned 
with desperate fellows, who go as if they 
had wings. All the custom-houses and 
military stations which they pass are 
literally stopped with bribes; and if they 
chance to meet any of the armed cruisers, 
the smugglers do not scruple to come to 
an engagement, and bloodshed and 
slaughter ensue. The governor of Can- 
ton lately sent a naval officer, with a 
sufficient force, and captured a_ boat 
laden with opium, seized one hundred 
and forty chests, and killed and took 
prisoners scores of smugglers; yet the 
traffic was not at all checked. Multi- 
tudes of the people have but little dread 
of the laws, while they use every device 
to escape punishment, and are eager after 
gain: indeed the laws are, sometimes, 
utterly without effect.’ 


** Where a Chinese mandarin under- 
takes to make, and the emperor consents 
to receive, such a statement as the above, 
we may conclude that this, and much 
more, is true. In fact, opium is not only 
regularly introduced, but openly sold in 
all parts of China. Notwithstanding the 
prohibition, opium shops are as plentiful 
in some towns of China as gin-shops are 
in England, The sign of these recept- 
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acles is a bamboo-screen hanging before 
the door, which is as certain an intima- 
tion there as the chequers are here that 
the slave of intemperance may be grati- 
fied. Into these shops all classes of 
persons continually flock, from the pam- 
pered official to the abject menial. No 
one makes a secret of the business or the 
practice, and though the officers of go- 
vernment are loud in denouncing the in- 
dulgence in public, they privately wink 
at what is patronised by their own ex- 
ample, or subservient to their own in- 
terests. It is a well-known circum- 
stance, that the government officers come 
regularly on board the receiving ships at 
Lintin, and demand so many dollars per 
chest for conniving at smuggling ; while 
it is currently reported, that even the 
viceroy of Canton receives a very re- 
spectable consideration for winking at 
these illicit transactions. The military 
and naval officers sometimes get up a 
sham-fight, in order that they may have 
to report their vigilance and strictness to 
Peking ; and when the smugglers are 
remiss in paying the accustomed bribes, 
they now and then seize a boat or two, to 
keep them regular and submissive.”— 
Medhurst's China, pp. 85-88. 

“ It has been told, and it shall be rung 
in the ears of the British public again 
and again, that opium is demoralising 
China, and becomes the greatest barrier 
to the introduction of Christianity which 
can be conceived of, Not only are the 
wretched victims of the indulgence them- 
selves impervious to remonstrance, and 
callous to all feeling; not only must we 
despair of the conversion of an opium. 
smoker, almost as much as if his doom 
were already sealed ; but the difficulty of 
convincing others of the truth of Christ- 
ianity, and of the sincere intentions of 
Christians, is greater in proportion to the 
extent of the opium trade to China, Al- 
most the first word uttered by a native, 
when urged to believe in Christ, is, 
‘ Why do Christians bring us opium, and 
bring it directly in defiance of our own 
laws? That vile drug has poisoned my 
son, has ruined my brother, and well 
nigh led me to beggar my wife and 
children, Surely,those who import such 
a deleterious substance, and injure me 
for the sake of gain, cannot wish me 
well, or be in possession of a religion 
that is better than my own. Go, first, 
and persuade your own countrymen to 
relinquish this nefarious traffic, and give 
me a prescription to correct this vile 
habit, and then I will listen to your ex- 
hortations on the subject of Christianity.’ 
Alas! they little know that the one is 
almost as impossible as the other; and 
that the work of persuading the growers 
and venders of opium to relinquish the 
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source of their ill-gotten wealth, is as 
difficult as the task of curing a confirmed 
opium-smoker of his evil habits; and 
that both are to be effected, alone, by 
that Power which can cause the Ethiop- 
ian to change his skin, and the leopard 
his spots; and make those who have 
been accustomed to do evil learn to do 
well. But, surely, when the evil is 
known, and its effects seen, the rulers of 
an empire which professes to be go- 
verned by the principles of mildness and 
equity, will never lend themselves to the 
promotion of a measure which demoral- 
ises a population in such a wholesale 
manner; and, still less, condescend to 
derive a profit from that which ruins 
myriads. The East India Company 
might, if they would, greatly diminish 
the trade in opium. If they were to dis- 
continue the growth of it in their own 
territories, and to bind down the native 
princes in alliance with them to do the 
same, while they forbad the transport of 
it through their dominions, India would 
then be no longer what it now is,—the 
great source from whence the evil origin- 
ates. Were the supplies from India cut 
off, the inconsiderable stock and inferior 
quality yielded by Turkey would be far 
trom supplying and satisfying the market, 
and the practice sink into desuetude, 
from the fewer facilities afforded for its 
gratification. The lands now employed 
in the cultivation of the poppy being ne- 
cessarily rich and fertile, would, if laid 
out in the raising of other productions, be 
equally valuable to the possessors ; and, 
while the revenue was not diminished, 
the happiness, health, and industry of the 
people, would be increased ; in addition 
to which, the Divine blessing would, 
doubtless, be doubly bestowed on those 
who renounced an apparent benefit to 
themselves, in order to extend a real good 
toothers. * * * In putting down 
the slave-trade, it was not considered 
too much to maintain a naval force on the 
coast of Africa; and to abolish slavery 
in the British dominions, the sum of 
twenty millions was willingly sacrificed ; 
yet slavery was not productive of more 
misery and death than the opium traffic, 
nor were Britons more implicated in the 
former than in the latter. In the case 
before us, however, no compensation 
money could be demanded, and only a 
few light armed vessels would be re 
quired ; while the real compensation 
would be the turning of four millions 
annually into another channel, to the 
benefit of our manufactures and the mo- 
ther country. By paying four millions 
for opium, the Chinese shew that they 
have money to spend ; and if we can but 
induce them to take our cottons and 
woollens instead of our opium, we shall 
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be blessing them, and enriching our- 
selves. The money paid for opium is 
equal to what we give for our teas : thus 
the Chinese are parting with their pro- 
duce for what is worse than useless, 
while it impoverishes their country, and 
diminishes their population.” —Jbid. pp. 
90-94, 

“ Should the Chinese ever determine 
on stopping the trade, it will be from a 
far different motive than a wish to ex. 
clude the Gospel. The determined per- 
severance and the audacious daring with 
which the opium traffic is pushed for- 
ward, to the real injury of his people, as 
well as the defiance of his authority, ex- 
asperates the emperor a great deal more 
than the distribution of tracts along the 
coast. Never was a weak and pusillani- 
mous government more violently roused 
than the Chinese authorities appear to 
he on the subject of the illicit traffic in 
opium. The native dealers in the drug 
are obliged to flee into holes and corners ; 
the foreign opium-merchants have been 
required to leave Canton; the quiet 
anchorage of the receiving-ships at Kap- 
sing-Moon has been broken up, and the 
smugglers obliged to retreat to Hong- 
kong Bay. In addition to all this, the 
admiral of the port has declared, that, if 
the opium-smugglers do not discontinue 
their illicit transactions, he will bring 
down thousands of war-junks, which 
shall hem them in on every side, like the 
men on a chess-board, so that it will be 
impossible to escape. If the trade be 
stopped, therefore, it will be in conse- 
quence of the progress of evil, and not 
the efforts to do good, in China.” —lIbid. 
pp- 506, 507. 


From the varied proofs and facts which 
we have presented, it is clear that the use 
of opium as a luxury is in the highest 
degree deleterious and ruinous; that 
not a few of the most delicious acres of 
India are absorbed in the cultivation of 
it; that smuggling, with all its demo- 
ralising effects, is essentially bound up 
with its history; that the practice 
menaces our commercial relationship 
with China, and interposes one of the 
most formidable barriers to the exten- 
sion of the Christian faith and the ex- 
pansion of European civilisation. These 
are neither light nor remote topics ; 
they come home to most classes, and, 
sooner or later, must tell on our na- 
tional and social interests. The Chinese 
begin to identify poison-dealers with 
Englishmen, and clandestine smug- 
gling with English traffic. Right or 
wrong, they lay the responsibility of the 
whole of this nefarious traffic on our 
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name and nation. It never can be 
urged as an apology for the continu- 
ation of this contraband trade, that we 
are not to be held answerable for what 
we cannot put down or regulate. We 
assert that Britain can suppress it. We 
have put down the slave-trade in our 
West Indian colonies ; given the death- 
blow to smuggling on our coasts, and 
in the highland districts of Scotland ; 
and wherever England’s flag has floated 
on the winds, in her efforts to vindicate 
humanity and secure the rights and 
liberties of men, victory and success 
have followed in her wake. As long 
as we do not shew at least a disposition 
to protect the Chinese from so iniqui- 
tous a trade, we cannot complain if 
the Celestial Empire shuts us out from 
its millions, and the court of the celes- 
tial king brands us as poisonmongers 
and barbarians. 

The following communication from 
an Indian resident, of great respecta- 
bility, is only an additional proof that 
smuggling is in every instance most 
demoralising ; and that a surveillance 
ill regulated, and composed of men ac- 
cessible to extortion and bribery, is 
worse even than utter neglect :— 


“The evils which the cultivation of 
opium entails upon our fellow-subjects 
in India, arise partly from the ryots in 
the opium districts of Patna and Benares 
being compelled to give up fixed portions 
of their lands for the production of the 
poppy. It is true, that the honourable 
company pay fairly for the lands and 
labour thus wrested from the ryot 
(farmer) ; and did the amount paid by 
the government find its way honestly 
into the possession of these people, there 
might not be so much cause of complaint 
in this matter; but the contrary is the 
case. These payments have to pass 
through the hands of numerous employés 
of the government; and scarce twenty 
per cent of it ever reaches the legitimate 
owner. The evils of the cultivation, 
however, do not end here. In conse- 
quence of being obliged forcibly to culti- 
vate this highly-taxed drug, the peasant 
is constantly exposed to a suspicion of 
retaining some part of the produce for 
private sale; the surveillance of the 
police is, therefore, especially directed to 
these unhappy creatures ; and the op- 
pressions which they are subjected to in 
this way surpass belief. They are ex- 
posed to every sort of annoyance which 
the ingenuity of the authorised plun- 
derers (the police and the custom-house 
searchers) can devise, in order to ex- 
tort bribes. ‘The privacy of their mi- 
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serable abodes, the sanctity of their fe- 
males, is intruded upon by these harpies 
of government ; and no redress can be 
given by the government, unless they 
abolish the production of this accursed 
drug. Were the cultivation of it trans. 
ferred to private individuals, the evil 
would (as far as the cultivation is con- 
cerned) be greatly mitigated ; inasmuch 
as the servants of private individuals 
would not have power to oppress the na- 
tives to the extent possessed by those of 
the government, and there would be a 
distant hope. of redress to an oppressed 
native in the government courts. In the 
customs, I never met an honest native. 
Those who are employed, enter it with 
the sole intention of doing the best they 
can for themselves. ‘Therefore, the 
bribery and perjury, apparent and ac. 
knowledged in the system, is most la. 
mentable. 

“ T have already said, that the right of 
search is entrusted to characters such as 
I have described. Therefore all goods 
passing the main artery of India—the 
Ganges —are exposed to it. Now, this 
right is not in any way used to protect 
the government; it is held out by the 
custom-house officers as a means of ex- 
torting bribes, ‘This tax upon goods is 
made in every search-house established 
along the line they have to travel. Nor 
are merchant-boats alone subjected to 
these extortions. They fall heavily upon 
mere travellers, especially pilgrims, and 
those who travel with their families. 
The latter usually have a separate apart- 
ment for their wives, sisters, and other 
females, which the officers threaten to 
enter, under the pretext of suspecting 
that opium is concealed there ; and we 
know that a respectable Hindoo would 
sacrifice all he has in the world, rather 
than expose his wives to insult from 
these miscreant searchers. 

“ The same system of extortion exists 
upon goods and persons conveyed by 
land, whenever they come within the 
limits of inland custom-houses. 

“To sum up the curse consequent on 
this right of search, which springs from 
the government trade in opium, I may 
say they are as follow: — The exactions 
and corruptions ; the grievous delay ; 
the insolent exercise of low, ill-paid au- 
thority ; the interruption of communica. 
tion, by shutting up ferries, roads, and 
routes ; the distress and ruin resulting 
from false seizures and confiscations (got 
up by the custom-house people to blind 
the government) ; the diversion of trade 
into channels less impeded ; the advance- 
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ment of price ofall goods, by reason of 
these checks and annoyances ; and, worst 
of all, the demoralisation of the habits of 
all parties connected with or exposed to 
the influence of these oppressive and un- 
just measures.” 


Mr. Thelwall, with the just feelings 
of a Christian minister, remonstrates 
against the supineness of the British 
government in connexion with this 
question. He shews the fatal prospects 
opening up to our eastern commerce ; 
the discredit accumulating on our na- 
tional character, but especially the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of the evan- 
gelisation of vast continents. On this 
last topic our author speaks with 
power ; but unless he can impart a 
sense of ordinary decency to Lord 
Melbourne, straightforwardness to Lord 
John Russell, and common-sense to 
that menagerie which English courtesy 
deigns to dignify with the name of a 
cabinet, he need not form very san- 
guine hopes of success. The man who 
could insult the queen, degrade the 
church, and disgrace his office by in- 
troducing at court, and going out of 
his way to introduce, the advocate and 
prime concocter of that beastly and re- 
volutionary abomination called the 
Social System, is impervious to the 
high and sacred reasonings of this 
book. He has no one sympathy in 
common with Mr. Thelwall. The 
statesman who could introduce to our 
virgin queen the impugner of the holy 
relationship of marriage, would feel 
no scruples whatever in introducing 
opium* to China. It is the misfortune 
of our country and the age to be 
crushed by a ministerial monopoly, 
which has neither the sagacity of states- 
men, nor the dignity of Britons, nor 
the principle of Christians. Their 
strength and sting are in their tail; their 
shelter in danger is in bedchamber- 
ladies’ petticoats; their object, ex- 
clusive and consuming, place and pay ; 
and the fruits of their too-long incuba- 
tion, intestine and civil war at home, 
contempt and defiance from abroad, a 
weakened monarchy, an injured church ; 
and all good and great organs in the 
empire giving simultaneous utterance 
to a well-known address in parallel 
circumstances and persons, “ Quousque 
tandem abutere nostré patientia ?” 


* We suspect that the late colonial secretary, Lord Glenelg, from his well-known 
somnolency, had been studying or smoking the opium trade with China, instead of 
minding the colonies. 
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Mr. Thelwall suggests what we con- 
cur in, that government be requested to 
lay before both houses of parliament 
annual returns for the last ten years, as 
follow :— 

‘© 4, The quantity of opium cleared at 
the custom-houses of Calcutta, Bombay, 
and all other places in the East India 
Company’s dominions, for China, or for 
Sincapore, or any other port, for the pure 
pose of being eventually conveyed to 
China. 

« 2, The number of vessels under the 
British flag which have been moored at 
Lintin, or immediately in the vicinity of 
the ports of China, as dépots for opium. 

« 3. The number, tonnage, and parti- 
cular character of the vessels which 
have been, and are employed, in carrying 
opium from our different presidencies in 
India to China, 

“4, The treaty of commerce between 
the East India Company and the Chinese 
government, or the Chinese authorities 
at Canton, 

“5. The orders of the East India 
Company to their commanders and offi- 
cers, prohibiting them from conveying 
opium in their ships, when the East 
India Company had the monopoly of the 
trade between England and China. 

** 6, Copies of the decrees and mani- 
festoes issued by the government of 
China, whether supreme or provincial, 
for the prohibition of opium, and the 
suppression of the trade. 

‘7. The quantity of land employed in 
the cultivation of the poppy within the 
territories of the East India Company, 
and the number of persons engaged in 
that cultivation, and in the preparation of 
opium. 

“8, Copies of any other Chinese de- 
crees or documents complaining of, or 
denouncing, any other circumstances of 
the conduct and transactions of British 
merchants and residents at Canton,— 
that all their grounds of complaint and 
reproach against us may be fully known 
and investigated.” 

We put the mere expediency of the 
question out of view, and ask for an 
investigation on the ground of princi- 
ple. Itis abundantly evident that we 
retain our eastern empire and influence 
not by numbers, arms, or earthly bat- 
tlements — OuR STRENGTH LIES IN 
OUR MORAL CuARACTER. Let the re- 
verence and respect which it alone has 
twined round our history evaporate, 
and, like Samson shorn of his hair, 
we shall find Britain like other lands. 
And no spectacle is so painful to one- 
self, and so humiliating in the sight of 
others, as the residuum of former great- 
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ness — the dregs of departed glory. In 
such a state, the autocrat of the Russias 
will rejoice; the protégés of our isle 
in other parts of the earth will suffer ; 
and the names of statesmen who were 
deaf to this as to one among many 
moral appeals, will be preserved in our 
memories, only to be loaded with our 
reproaches, and recorded in history 
with the same feelings and on the same 
tablets as the biography of the Moslem 
who burned the library of Alexandria, 
or of the madman who set fire to the tem- 
ple of Diana. Their heirloom behind 
them may be notoricty,— celebrity it 
cannot be. When we behold the go- 
vernors of a nation most jealous of its 
moral character clinging to principle, 
even ina dissolving cabinet — risking 
all to secure right, and justice, and 
truth—we sce the confluence of the 
sympathies of the good increasing in 
volume, and surrounding them as with 
a rampart; and as Christians we know, 
that the shield of the great Guardian of 
Righteousness upon the earth will be 
lifted over them, and in their fall we 
see but the preparations of the materials 
of their speedy and more impressive 
resurrection to power. There is not 
only immortality in moral principle, 
but a deathlessness also in them that 
grasp it,— 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida.” 


The results, most certainly, of this 
long-continued traffic have been ex- 
ceedingly detrimental, not only to 
British character, but to British in- 
terests. It appears, from the most re- 
cent documents, that the Chinese go- 
vernment, in a fit of exacerbation and 
revenge, has laid an arrest on the whole 
British trade with the port of Canton, 
and, in their sweeping interdicts, pre- 
vented spotless cargoes, in unimpeach- 
able vessels, from going outward,—a 
measure not only unjust, but positively 
ruinous to those who are unoffending 
victims. It is visiting the sins of the 
guilty on the guiltless, and making 
honesty pay for the profits of past 
contraband traffic. 

This, however, is not the whole mis- 
chief. Foreigners of distinction, totally 
unconnected with the traffic, have been 
detained as hostages, if we may use the 
expression, in order to compel those 
who are supposed holders of opium to 
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give up all they have of the detested 
drug to the Chinese authorities. This 
is not fair, again, to those who have no 
earthly connexion with the trade; and 
it must also prove a ruinous loss to the 
holders of opium, who have embarked 
capital in that trade almost under the 
sanction, at least with the connivance, 
of the Chinese authorities. But loss of 
liberty and property is not the whole 
amount of the visitation of the em- 
peror’s most celestial animosity. It 
appears, from the memorial of the 
British merchants at Canton, that those 
Europeans now in detention are to be 
held responsible, even with their lives, 
for the unconditional surrender of all 
the opium possessed by other persons, 
over whom they can necessarily exer- 
cise no control. These are proofs of 
the passionate vengeance of an uncul- 
tivated and savage race. We cannot 
acquit the British merchants of coun- 
tenancing smuggling in their trade with 
China, whether from ignorance, or 
from the obvious connivance of the 
Chinese authorities, or from a well- 
ascertained experience of the utter in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy of the man- 
darins and authorities of China; but 
no one in his senses can vindicate the 
Chinese in their part of the collision. 
They have menaced murder, and have 
been guilty of unwarrantable confisca- 
tion of goods. The large fleet of ship- 
ping lying at Whampoa, not in any 
respect chargeable with blame or par- 
ticipation in the opium trade, has been 
placed among the détenus by the Chi- 
nese authorities ; and the iniquities of 
a section—iniquities encouraged indi- 
rectly and sub rosé by China—have 
been punished in the persons of those 
who in principle and in practice upheld 
an above-board and honourable com- 
merce. The real or assumed irritation 
of the Chinese has influenced their 
engagements with the English. It ap- 
pears, from despatches very lately re- 
ceived, that Captain Elliot, on the part 
of our government, surrendered the 
opium in the port on the following 
conditions :—QOn the surrender of one- 
fourth, the détenus in Canton to have 
their servants ; on the delivery of one- 
half, the passage-boats to have full 
permission to run; and on the sur- 
render of the three-fourths, the whole 
trade to be opened; and after the 
surrender of the whole, the intercourse 
and exchange to resume the usual 
channels. Nothing places the insin- 
cerity of the Chinese authorities in 
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stronger relief than the mode in 
which they implemented the compact. 
When one-half of the opium had 
been surrendered, Mr. Shellibere went 
to the mandarin and requested that, 
on terms of agreement, a schooner 
might be allowed to pass to Canton. 
The very palpable reply was a volley 
of stones, and the merciless bambooing 
ofa number of the crew. Capt. Elliot, 
however, determined to persevere in 
surrendering the whole 20,000 chesis ; 
and, in case of the Chinese persisting 
in their insulting and unjust conduct, 
to make Canton too hot for any one 
to remain in it. This is the right 
course ; these savages must be taught 
a variety of wholesome lessons. A 
prompt and vigorous intervention on 
the part of the British nation will awe 
them into orderly conduct, and teach 
them the necessity of just and honour- 
able policy. The only difficulty is the 
position of the Americans. Jonathan 
appears disposed to submit to any 
insult, rather than lose his trade with 
China. Should this be the fact, we 
may, by a rash and precipitate policy, 
turn that"important trafic into American 
ports. Great prudence and cautious po- 
licy is doubtless required ; and should 
any calm follow the present excitement, 
it will be absolutely necessary to fix 
some permanent arrangements with the 
Chinese authorities. There cannot be 
any intercourse with a nation whose 
authorities, on the reception of a note 
from Pekin, are ready to confiscate the 
goods and injure the persons of un- 
blemished traders, It is on this part 
of our intercourse with China that 
Mr. Thelwall appears to have collected 
and collated least. He has fixed the 
whole guilt on British merchants, and 
it may be, on the British nation. We 
do not wish to shift the burden from 
the shoulders on which it legiti- 
mately rests ; but there is much to pal- 
liate and to excuse the opium traffic, 
as far as mercantile treaty and com- 
mercial restrictions are involved. 
There was not that well-ascertained 
prohibition on the part of the Chinese, 
which the first blush would indi- 
cate. Their orders were not to be 
relied on, their sincerity was ques- 
tionable throughout. There was the 
semblance of interdict, but the reality 
of connivance. The guilt lies in the 
moral, not in the commercial part of 
the question ; and that guilt is precisely 
the same as that of the dealers in gin, 
or any other deleterious element; and 
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he must be aware that opportunities of 
profit are too tempting to be resisted 
by the millions, though that profit 
should be reaped from death-beds and 
premature graves. We do not vindi- 
cate or apologise for this; but the go- 
vernment that extracts an enormous 
revenue from the sale of gin, should 
be very cautious in hurling its ana- 
themas against them who absorb a 
lesser revenue from its sister-spirit, 
opium. At least, consistency demands 
that any outcry on the iniquities of the 
latter, should be followed up by a 
corresponding protest against the abo- 
minations of theformer. It may be said 
that there is this difference: the con- 
sumers of opium are Heathens, whereas 
the consumersof gin are Christians. This, 
however, isa fallacy. Take a gin-drinker 
from Drury Lane, or the purlieus of 
Wapping, and an opium-eating serf or 
mandarin from Canton ; and the advan- 
tage, both intellectual and moral, is de- 
cidedly in favour of the latter. It will 
be found that the worst of Heathens 
are those geographically denominated 
Christians. Surely, then, the difference 
between the guilt of selling opium at 
Canton and Whimpao, and that of 
selling poisonous gin at Fearon’s, or 
Thomson’s, in London, is morally, 
though not commercially the same. 
Perhaps, if the statistics of premature 
deaths and suicides in England arising 
from whisky and gin-drinking could 
be contrasted with those of opium- 
eating in China, a moral guilt would 
evolve that would prompt another 
Christian philanthropist to write a book 
entitled “ The Iniquities of the Gin- 
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trade.” We reprobate both. We com- 


mend neither gin nor laudanum. Only 
let it be understood, that the objection 
to both is moral; and the reprobation 
of the one more than the other must 
arise from commercial rather than 
Christian considerations. But, on both 
grounds, we shall rejoice to see a tem- 
perate exercise of national influence and 
authority, on the part of Britain, in 
restraining or modifying the opium- 
trade, and regulating the conditions of 
our traffic with China. We cannot be 
too jealous, not merely of evil, but of 
the appearance of evil, being legible on 
the face of the national character of 
England. The enemies of our religion 
and of our nation are too ready to turn 
a very little pretext to a plea for reject- 
ing the one and sinking the other ; and 
nations more ignoble and dastardly in 
character, less scrupulous, and more 
avaricious, are standing by, like vul- 
tures on fields of carnage, preparing to 
gather spoils out of any quarrel that 
may arise. Let the honourable name 
of British merchant retain its weight, 
even on the Exchange of Canton; and 
the dignity of the first Christian em- 
pire in the world suffer no depreciation 
in the sight even of the court of Pekin. 
The question to which we have turned 
the attention of our readers is at the 
present hour of great moral, com- 
mercial, and national moment; _per- 
haps of physiological value also. This, 
and the very interesting materials we 
have drawn from various sources, are 
our best apology for entering at some 
length on a question, the interest and 
freshness of which are but of yesterday. 


A NEWSPAPER EDITOR’S REMINISCENCES. 


I nxemember when I was only ten 
years of age, and my father made me 
read to him daily the leading article of 
the Courier newspaper, wondering at 
the editorial we,and fancying to myself 
the power of a being who dispensed 
his opinions with the majesty of abso- 
lute sovereigns in the promulgation of 
their decrees. As I could not he a 
king, but, young as I was, had already 
tried my hand at what my partial pa- 
rents called literature, my imagination 
soared towards that other majesty, 
which, like the throne of a monarch, 
has its satellites and its detractors, al- 
though in a lesser degree. Next to being 
king of England, to be the editor of a 
newspaper, and of the Courier news- 


paper—that daily organ of intelligence 
by which my father appeared to govern 
his own—was all my ambition. This 
dream of greatness—alas! how little 
the greatness of an editor is, my ex- 
perience was to shew—was treated 
with ridicule by my father, who had in 
view for me a very different pursuit; 
but Fortune, strange, capricious For- 
tune, granted “ what my aged sire de- 
nied.” Aslam not writing the history 
of my life, but merely my political re- 
miniscences, I will pass over the next 
six years of my existence, and come at 
once to that period when the town in 
which I lived, and which had until 
then been satisfied with feeding daily 
upon the lucubrations of the London 
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press, resolved upon having a journal 
of its own. At this time I had written, 
and even published, some fugitive 
pieces of bad poetry, and equally bad 
prose. The columns ofa local news- 
paper were opened to me through the 
kindness of the proprietor, wko was 
my friend ; and on many occasions I 
figured in the office as an amateur 
editor. Professionally, and for bread, 
however, I had hitherto had no con- 
nexion with the newspaper press. The 
first guinea I ever earned —for [ need 
not say that I had gratified my desire 
to appear in print at the sacrifice of my 
purse — was as the paid correspondent 
of a London paper, to which I sent 
accounts of the fashionable movements 
of my place of residence. I was de- 
stined, however, simple chronicler as I 
was of arrivals and departures, to 
plunge at once into matters of deeper 
import. A corporal of the Oxford 
militia, who had been guilty of insub- 
ordination, was brought to this place 
to take his trial before a general court- 
martial. I attended the court, and 
sent a report of the trial to London. 
The man was sentenced to receive a 
thousand lashes; but scarcely two 
hundred had been inflicted, when he 
fainted, and was conveyed back to 
prison for the humane purpose of heal- 
ing his wounds, and enabling him to 
receive the remainder of his punish- 
ment. There were circumstances at- 
tending this sentence which excited 
great public notice, and became the 
foundation of a motion for an inquiry 
in the House of Commons, by Sir 
Francis Burdett. It was necessary for 
this motion that the reporter of the trial 
should be found ; and Col. Wardle, of 
famous memory, paid me a visit, and 
received from me a declaration that my 
report was correct. My acquaintance 
with Col. Wardle led to an introduction 
to Sir Francis Burdett, and to all that 
sort of intimacy which takes place be- 
tween politicians and their agents, 
when the former have any purpose to 
be served. My remark, however, is 
general,— for the conduct of Sir Francis 
towards me was gentlemanly and kind. 
Our united efforis to gain what we 
called justice for the poor corporal 
fell, as the French say, dans l'eau, 
perhaps deservedly; but we did not 
think so at the time. I became inti- 
mate with Wardle, and paid him a 
visit at his house in Tunbridge Wells, 
where he was residing with his family, 
and attracting considerable notice; 
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chiefly, however, through his eldest 
daughter, an extraordinary girl, who 
was devoting her own private fortune 
to put down monopoly and extortion 
amongst the tradesmen of the Wells. 
She had turned miller, brewer, milk- 
seller, and I know not what else, and 
had laid it down as a principle in 
every branch of her multifarious occu- 
pations, not to discontinue until she 
had brought the prices down. Wardle 
himself was a good-natured, pleasant 
man in his family circle; but wild and 
extravagant when discussing politics. 
Iie was evidently sore at having to 
play the subordinate to Sir Francis 
Burdett, and would occasionally in- 
dulge in severe remarks upon him. It 
is now thirty years ago, and yet it 
seems to me as only yesterday, that I 
was sitting with him one evening after 
tea, when the conversation turned upon 
Sir Francis. ‘ Burdett,” said Wardle, 
‘is neither what he is, nor what he 
fancies himself to be. With all his 
ideas of equality and reform, you will 
see him one day in the ranks of the 
Tories.” This was, of course, in- 
tended as reproach—the bitterest re- 
proach that Wardle, with his levelling 
opinions, could make; but the friends 
of Burdett may give to it a different 
interpretation. They may say that, 
even thirty years ago, Sir Francis 
evinced, even to his closest political 
associates, an occasional conviction 
that he was then wrong. Now com- 
menced my knowledge of Mary Anne 
Clarke; but my acquaintance with her 
was slight. It was not till a much 
later period of my life that I saw much 
of this extraordinary but unprincipled 
woman; for at the period in question, 
a coolness had already taken place be- 
tween her and Wardle; and soon, like 
most of those who associate for unkind 
purposes, from the most ardent friends 
they became the most implacable foes. 

I was twenty-two years of age, and 
still remained in the country. I had 
abandoned literature, and political re- 
lations of every kind, when a gentle- 
man named Shadgett called upon me, 
and introduced Mr. Wooller, then a 
printer in London. Mr. Wooller had 
an intention of starting a second news- 
paper, which was to be what we should 
now call Conservative ; and which, in 
order that it might bear its principles 
upon its front, was to be called “ The 
Brighton Royalist ;” for at Brighton it 
was to make its appearance, and it as- 
pired to the patronage and support of 
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the court. This paper was to be in 
Brighton what the Morning Post is in 
London,— the same avowed principles, 
objects, and views. It was proposed 
by Wooller to divide the property into 
three shares, of which I was to hold 
one. The prospectus was printed, and 
distributed ; the day of the appearance 
of the first number was fixed, and a 
good number of subscribers had been 
obtained, when I received a_ letter 
from Mr. Wooller, informing me that 
he had changed his mind; but very 
honourably offering to reimburse my 
outlay. A few days afterwards, there 
appeared in London the first number 
of Wooller’s Black Dwarf. As aspecu- 
lation, this was probably a much better 
concern than “The Brighton Royalist” 
would have proved; but, oh, the in- 
consistency of political writers! * In 
one short month—nay, not a month,” a 
paper addressing itself to the passions 
of republicans and infidels, from the 
pen which prepared the moral, loyal, 
and Conservative prospectus of the 
“ Royalist!” and yet Mr. Wooller im- 
mediately attracted notice as a patriot 
in the first degree. Never was a po- 
litical publication of the kind more 
successful than the Black Dwarf: 
even old Cobbett was for a_ time 
eclipsed. ‘The time was well chosen ; 
men’s minds were excited for reform or 
revolution, and they eagerly drank in 
the intoxicating draught which was of- 
fered tothem. The style in which the 
work was written was calculated to 
fascinate ; and there was an appearance 
of self-conviction about the writer 
which commanded attention, even 
from those who disliked the principles 


that he professed. The Black Dwarf 


is no more; its author has become a 
comparatively tranquil man, and re- 
ceives in private circles, I believe, 
that esteem which as a politician he so 
little deserved. How strange are the 
turns of fortune! Not many weeks 
after the ‘first appearance of the Black 
Dwarf, 1 removed to London, and 
was almost immediately waited upon 
by my acquaintance Shadgett, who had 
always professed Conservative opinions, 
and was induced to join him in starting 
a weekly publication, which we called 
the White Dwarf. lf the respective 
titles of the two works were the anti- 
podes of colour, so were their contents 
the antipodes of principle. The Black 
Dwarf was revolutionary, the White 
Dwarf was conservative; the Black 
Dwarf attacked religion, the White 
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Dwarf supported it. I had received a 
religious education, and saw with pain 
the progress that infidelity had made. 
The difference of our success was as 
great as that of our principles. Some 
thousands of the Black Dwarf’ were 
sold weekly, whilst the White Dwarf 
rarely reached a sale of three hundred, 
although some of the best talent in 
London had been procured for it. Our 
purse did not enable us to persevere 
for the mere pleasure of attempting to 
do good ; and Shadgett recommended 
an application to the ministry for sup- 
port. After many objections, | con- 
sented to adopt this course ; and Shad- 
gett, as the readier way of obtaining an 
interview with Lord Sidmouth, who 
was then secretary of state for the 
home department, wrote to him to say, 
that he had an important communica- 
tion to make. The day following the 
receipt of the letter was fixed by Lord 
Sidmouth for receiving us. This was 
iny first visit to a minister. I ascended 
the steps of the Ilome Office trem- 
blingly ; for, in addition to the or- 
dinary timidity of youth, I was ashamed 
of the falsehood which had been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of securing 
an audience. We were at once intro- 
duced to Lord Sidmouth, who was at 
that time—I am speaking of nearly 
thirty years ago—a handsome man, 
with a forehead indicating great intelli- 
gence. After some general observa- 
tions by my partner, Shadgett, about 
irreligion and republicanism, the min- 
ister politely requested us to come at 
once to the purport of our visit, as his 
very minutes were numbered by occu- 
pation. Finding that Mr. Shadgett 
was at a loss for the means of extricat- 
ing himself from his false position, I 
candidly told his lordship, that the mode 
which had been adopted to obtain an 
audience was a ruse, of which I was 
ashamed ; and that, so far from having 
any thing of importance to the govern- 
ment to communicate, we were mere 
suitors for his patronage and support in 
a publication of which we were the 
conductors. My candour was so far 
well employed, that his lordship, with 
equal franknesss, informed me, that if 
1 had adopted any other course, he 
would have desired a messenger to 
shew us to the door. Our conference 
terminated in our obtaining an order 
for a hundred copies of our paper to be 
sent weekly to the Home Office ; and 
for some weeks this was the extent of 
his patronage. Subsequently, how- 
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ever, when Mr. Shadgett had with- 
drawn from the publication, and I 
stood alone, the number was increased 
from a hundred to a thousand copies ; 
and, as the general sale had also in- 
creased, 1 found myself in the receipt 
of a net annual profit of eight hundred 
pounds. This, for a youth of twenty-two 
was very handsome ; and at that time, if 
1 had chosen to apply for a more per- 
manent mode of remuneration, it would 
not have been refused. A misunder- 
standing subsequently, on my refusing 
to insert an article on the proposal of an 
addition to the income of the Duke of 
Cumberland, led to the discontinuation 
of the work. I thought myself very 
ill-used at the time; but I owe it to 
the government of the day, now that I 
can look coolly and dispassionately 
upon my own conduct in the affair, to 
acknowledge that I was in the wrong. 
From this period, I attached myself 
firmly to the political press. A year 
after the cessation of my relations with 
the British government, I became the 
principal editor of an English news- 
paper published abroad ; and leaving 
that, from domestic circumstances 
which required my presence in Eng- 
land, I worked my way through the 
different grades of employés upon a 
London newspaper, until I found my- 
self seated on the throne which I had 
coveted in boyhood, and was fairly in- 
stalled as one of the autocrats of the 
daily press. I look back sometimes 
with regret to this period of my exist- 
ence—to the years of alternate excite- 
ment and depression which I passed ; 
for, although stripped of the vanity and 
conceit of editorship, there is really 
little of gratification in the post; the 
very turmoil of the occupation has, 
however, something in it which capti- 
vates. Some writers have said, that a 
passive existence is a melancholy state, 
and with my nervous temperament, I 
am inclined to believe that they are 
right. Nearly fifty winters, and almost 
incessant labour, have blanched my 
hair; my cheeks have been hollowed 
by care, and my step made weak by 
the continued agitation of my nerves. 
I have had disappointments and mérti- 
fications, and in a premature old age 
am paying the penalty of the false am- 
bition of youth ; yet even now I find 
the alternation ofhope and despondency 
a more natural condition than that 
which results from the absence of ex- 
citement. [am not ready to admit, 
with some philosophers, that there is a 
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happiness even in grief; but I believe, 
with Azais, that there is a magnetic 
fluid flowing in our veins, and that we 
are mere beings of alternate expansion 
and compression. In the difference of 
quantity or quality of this fluid consists 
the difference of the races and condi- 
tions of men. In our expansions are 
our enjoyments, in the compression 
from without are our sufferings: the 
equilibrium is a state of non-existence. 

Before | became a newspaper editor, 
the public mind had been for years in 
a state of excitement. In my own 
time, however, L have witnessed changes 
which the boldest of the politicians of 
the last century would not have ven- 
tured to predict. To what extent 
newspaper editors have aided in effect- 
ing or retarding the changes of the last 
three reigns, I will not attempt to say. 
We have had some choice spirits in 
this way, and some turbulent ones: 
their importance, however, may have 
been overrated by the many, and too 
little appreciated by the few. 

The throne of a newspaper is not 
without its trappings ; but he who fills 
it has not always an easy seat. What- 
ever may be the party whose cause he 
advocates, he has to contend against 
the * envy, hatred, and uncharitable- 
ness” of human nature in their worst 
form. Distrusted by his own partisans, 
detested by his political adversaries, ha- 
rassed within and assailed from with- 
out, he totters alike under his own 
magnificence and the blows of his as- 
sailants. But of all editors, the Trea- 
sury hack—-he who, whilst he is in his 
own little court of parasites, surrounded 
by a fictitious independence, holds his 
power at the will of a Treasury whipper- 
in, or the caprice of a foreign secretary, 
is by far the most to be pitied. 
There is no state of dependence so de- 
grading as this,—no slavery so truly 
galling and severe. I have avoided 
this degradation ; for, although at one 
time reputed to be a Treasury scribe, my 
true condition was one of honourable 
independence. Under one govern- 
ment, my support was solicited ; but 
my feelings were not forced ; and under 
another, where dictation was attempted, 
I withdrew from the connexion, pre- 
ferring the quiet of poverty to a posi- 
tion which was only to be retained by 
a base subserviency to men who, truck- 
ling in their own sphere, imagined that 
the pen of a writer was to be secured 
and his soul to be hired at the same 
time. But I have witnessed all the 
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whereabouts of the creature, and know 
well what he is. 

It is a pretty general opinion with 
the public, that the scribes of the Trea- 
sury and of the Foreign Office are 
themselves contributors to the news- 
papers. This, however, is rarely the 
case. The mode of communication 
between the Treasury and its journal* 
used to be this: —Every morning, the 
editor, sub-editor, or sub-sub.—for in 
respectable newspapers the assistant 
editor has also an aide—went to the 
Treasury and the Foreign Office to 
learn if there were any news, and to re- 
ceive instructions as to the tone which 
the editor was to assume. If the editor 
in person paid this visit, he was usually 
received at the Treasury by what is 
called the patronage-secretary, who is 
the gentleman charged with the manage- 
ment of the secret machinery of the 
government, and the drilling of the 
ministerial members of the House of 
Commons; in which latter office he is 
assisted by the official whipper-in. 
This personage was the medium of 
communication between the cabinet 
and the editors of the newspapers 
which were in their interest; for, 
notwithstanding the importance at- 
tached by some members of the cabinet 
to the support of newspapers, they 
rarely condescended to give audience 
to the editors. This affectation of su- 
periority is almost exclusively confined 
to the English character. In France, 
the editors of government newspapers 
are in direct communication with the 
ministers ; and such is the case even in 
Germany and Russia, where literary 
men hold a higher rank than in Eng- 
land, although the pecuniary advan- 
tages which they possess may not be 
so great. At the English Foreign 
Office, the editor had the high honour 
of being admitted to the presence of 
no less a person than the under-secre- 
tary of state; but if the sub-editor, or 
his sub., attended, he was generally 
turned over to a chief clerk ; who, 
whilst the visitor waited, would commu- 
nicate with his superior. If an article 
highly in favour of the government, 
and calculated, by the tact with which 
it was written, to serve their cause, ap- 
peared in a semi-official paper, it did 
not follow that the great men thought 
it worth while to communicate to the 
writer the expression of their satisfac- 
tion, although this was sometimes done ; 
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but if, on the contrary, by neglecting to 
pay the daily visit, in order to see 
which way the vane pointed, or from 
any other cause, the editor should have 
written some article, or paragraph of an 
article, which created displeasure, he was 
summoned to the presence of the secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or of the under- 
secretary of the Foreign Office, as the 
case might be, and reminded, in po- 
lite but very positive terms, that he 
was not a free agent; and that if 
the indiscretion were to be repeated, 
the government would feel it necessary 
to take some means of letting the pub- 
lic know that they had no direct con- 
nexion with his journal. Some curious 
scenes have resulted from this temporary 
exercise of free agency. I remember 
an editor having been once sent for 
by an under-secretary of state of the 
Foreign Department ; who, in his usual 
polite, but truly official manner, ex- 
pressed, in the name of his superior, 
the deep regret which was felt at the 
tone which he had for several days as- 
sumed ; and informed him, that if the 
same line of conduct were to be per- 
sisted in, it would become necessary to 
inform the different embassies that the 
minister disowned it. ‘ Your articles,” 
said the under-secretary, “‘ have already 
led to remonstrances from two of the 
ambassadors ; and his lordship has in 
vain replied, that as there is not, strictly 
speaking, an official paper in England, 
he can only advise not control the 
editors of those papers by which thie 
government is generally supported. 
The ambassadors, who cannot conceive 
that papers affecting to advocate the 
cause of ministers can contain any ar- 
ticle which has not been previously 
submitted for approbation, turn a deaf 
ear to all my lord’s statements. You 
will see, therefore, how important it is 
to be careful in these matters; and un- 
derstand, that if there be a repetition of 
such conduct on your part, the govern- 
ment must withdraw its patronage from 
your paper.” Now, it had so oc- 
curred, that the very articles com- 
plained of by the foreign secretary had 
given great satisfaction to the premier; 
and, only on the preceding day, the edi- 
tor had received from the secretary of the 
Treasury a letter, in which he expressed, 
by desire of that noble lord, the plea- 
sure which they had afforded. On 
producing this important document, 
and placing it in the hands of the under- 


* This kind of Treasury connexion is said no longer to exist. 
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secretary, he could only express his 
astonishment, and request, as a particu- 
lar favour, that the editor would kee 

secret the difference of opinion which 
appeared to exist between the premier 
and the secretary of state on a question 
of such importance as the foreign policy 
of the British cabinet. Something of 
the same kind, with the difference that 
I had no official connexion with the 
government, once occurred to myself. 
Having published, in anticipation of 
the London Gazette, an official de- 
spatch, which had been given to me 
by a friend at the Admiralty, I was de- 
sired to wait upon the lord high ad- 
iniral, that eccentric but amiable man 
having resolved upon a personal exa- 
mination of the culprit. It is an old 
saying, that if you wish to obtain a fa- 
vour from a great man, you should 
never wait upon him until he has dined, 
for food and drink are said to be mar- 
vellous sedatives of the anger of man. 
I did not, therefore, expect a very kind 
reception, as the time fixed upon for 
my visit was one o'clock in the day, 
when the effect of the breakfast must 
have gone off, and the stomach must 
be in that state of exhaustion and irrita- 
tion which results from a redundancy of 
the gastric juice, with nothing to act 
upon but the stomach itself. I was 
little prepared, however, for the storm 
that I had to encounter. The lord high 
admiral began with a Sir as cold as the 
glacial pole, and as violent as if the 
four winds and the thirty-two points 
were all pufling upon it at the same 
time. ‘ Sir,” said the lord high ad- 
miral, * how dare you be guilty of such 
conduct?” Seeing that it was useless 
to raise my own little voice in sucha 
mighty storm, until I could profit by 
what sailors call a lull, I allowed 
royalty to rave on, believing that con- 
tradiction would but increase anger: 
and I was right, for in less than five 
minutes the tone of his royal highness 
changed, and, with a manner almost as 
kind as it had been violent, he invited 
me to take a chair, and resorted to re- 
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monstrance, as if ashamed of having 
tried abuse. In another five minutes 
I had apologised and made my peace, 
and no longer saw before me the tyrant 
sailor stamping the deck, but the po- 
lished gentleman doing the honours of 
his saloon. Before I quitted “ the pre- 
sence,” I had not only obtained my 
pardon, but also a gracious assurance 
that, on any other occasion when [ might 
be in want of news, [ miglit, instead of 
being indebted to underlings for it, 
apply to himself. ‘ They do these 
things differently in France.” In that 
country there is, attached to the foreign 
department, a gentleman who is called 
chef de la division politique, and whose 
duty it is not only to tell the editors 
of the official and semi-official papers 
what they are to say, but who, on all 
great occasions, supplies them with ar- 
ticles for their columns, Every after- 
noon, a news circular is sent round to 
the government evening paper, so as 
to give it, in the way of news, a supe- 
riority over the opposition press, and 
force a circulation which the mere pe- 
cuniary aid of the government could 
not command ; and when the govern- 
ment has morning papers in its pay,* 
official raisonnements, as they are called, 
are frequently sent to them early in the 
evening, in order that they may appear 
on the following day. I am sorry to 
say that, for many years, a sum of 
twenty-four thousand francs was an- 
nually paid by the French government 
to the editor of a London daily paper, 
as the condition of his support; and 
articles were someffmes sent to him 
from France, which were translated and 
inserted as his own. This paper stood 
alone in its corruption. The London 
press, with all its frailty, is not corrupt ; 
and its general character cannot be 
affected by a solitary case. If the 
London press be partial, it is not base ; 
if it be sometimes the organ of malevo- 
lence and falsehood, we may pity the 
party feeling which has enthralled it: 
but it is not corrupt in the common 
sense of corruption. Where it strikes, 


* Marshal Soult, on his recent return to office, resolved to put an end to the 


debasing system of a hired press. 


He withdrew the subventions from all the papers, 


except the Moniteur, which is an openly avowed official organ, and the little evening 
paper called the Moniteur Parisien, which is chiefly for the publication of official news 


in the evening, and the contradiction of the opposition lies of the morning. 


The 


attempt was a very honourable one to the marshal ; but I have great doubts of its 
success, The pay being withdrawn, every paper attacked the government; which, 
if the pay had been continued, they would have supported, as they had supported 
other governments, par principe,—the principle of being well paid. 
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to serve its party or its friends, it is not 
like the hired bravo, who has a tariff 
for the service of his steel, but the 
officious agent of evil, anxious to obtain 
praise from those by whom it is em- 
ployed. I speak now only of the ex- 
ceptional portion of the London press, 
and not generally ; for there is no coun- 
try in which newspapers have main- 
tained so much independence, or me- 
rited so much esteem, as in England. 
The Macaires of society have now and 
then their Bertrands on the newspaper 
press; but we should look in vain, 
amongst those who affect to govern 
public opinion, fora Macaire. Shortly 
after the revolution of 1830, an at- 
tempt was made to revive the sub- 
sidising system, in the solitary instance 
in which it had been formerly successful 
in England; but it is due to the French 
government to say, that it offered 
money only to obtain justice. It had 
been sorely annoyed by a series of ar- 
ticles on the civil list, in which every 
thing that was mean and base was 
attributed to the king. The remon- 
strances of friends had been tried in 
vain, for the author of the articles was a 
man of some rank, and, from his 
relations with France, and his access to 
information, be was supposed to be cor- 
rect in all that he had stated. A person 
high at the French court, and inti- 
mately connected with one of the pro- 
prietors of the English paper in which 
the attacks on the citizen-king had ap- 
peared, undertook to negotiate for a 
cessation of the course complained of. 
Every effort was ade to obtain, not 
merely a neutrality as to Louis Philippe, 
which was all that he had asked for in the 
first instance, but a direct partisanship ; 
and for this the editor was offered the 
sum of six thousand francs per quarter. 
The offer was indignantly refused ; but 
on its being shewn that the French king 
—or, as la jeune France styles him, the 
King of the French—had been slan- 
dered, the columns of the paper were 
thrown open for his justification, and 
several communications, which came 
directly from the French government, 
were inserted at different times. 
The mention of France brings me 
naturally back to my relations with 
its ambassador, the wily Talleyrand, 
the fawning courtier, the refined diplo- 
matist, the political juggler, but the 
polished man. When Talleyrand was 
in London, I saw him daily. I had 
known him previously ; for my father 
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had been, at an early period of the re- 
volution, engaged with him in an affair 
which brought them frequently toge- 
ther, and which had left upon the mind 
of the diplomatist all the impression of 
which it was susceptible. At the re- 
storation, I was presented to him in 
Paris ; and when, many years after- 
wards, I waited upon him in my edi- 
torial capacity, my reception was all 
that I could have wished. But had I 
been a perfect stranger to him, I should 
have been as well received ; for Talley- 
rand, who was all things unto all men, 
was all graciousness when he had any 
object, however small in value, to gain. 
It is, I believe, an established rule with 
diplomatic men, to be exceedingly civil 
towards those who may be of use to 
them; but there are very few who are 
able to play their part so well, that the 
actor wholly disappears. Talleyrand 
had that art in perfection. In his most 
cunning moments, he wore an air of 
frankness and sincerity, which disarmed 
even the most suspicious ; and, in in- 
quiring as to the health of his visitor, 
or that of his wife and children, he ap- 
peared to take so personal an interest 
in what he really cared nothing about, 
that the devil himself would in a few 
moments have fallen into his toils. 
Some of our modern diplomatists have 
attempted to play their game with Tal- 
leyrand with his own favourite wea- 
pons; but they always reminded me 
of two men playing at écarté, or the 
common English game of put, in which 
one of the players fancies himself to be, 
what the other really is, well versed in 
all intricacies of the game, and of those 
weak points of his adversary on which 
he founds his hopes of success. If, 
in these days of knowledge, we had 
schools of mutual instruction for the 
catechism of diplomacy, as well as the 
catechism of the church, the modern 
tricksters might perhaps approach the 
ancient ; but, as it is, the old school of 
infamy appears to be the most perfect: 
at any rate, Talleyrand had no success- 
ful rival. Under the mild exterior of 
the old French nobility, he had the 
energy of the demagogue and the skill 
of the Jesuit. I do not remember his 
ever having been foiled by one of his 
own class, but he was on one occasion 
defeated by simplicity itself ;— so true 
is it, that if you wish to cheat Satan, 
you can only do it by having a hearty 
contempt for his tricks. My dear old 
friend, Jeremy Bentham, who of all 
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men was the most simple as regarded 
mere worldly matters, informed me 
that, in the revolution of 1789 — which 
is usually called the great revolution, 
to distinguish it from the lesser break- 
ing out of 1830, and its still more 
humble imitators, the affairs of May 
and June —Talleyrand called upon 
him, to request that he would prepare 
a constitution for the French people. 
Bentham, whose simplicity was made 
sharp by the suspicion that he enter- 
tained of Talleyrand, and knowing that 
the many-faced diplomatist was already 
charged with two very opposite mis- 
sions—one from the Conventionists, 
and another from a minority in the 
Convention —turned a deaf ear to his 
flattery, although, with all his amiable 
qualities, he was one of the vainest men 
in existence, and frankly told him that 
he had a horror of double dealing, and a 
still greater horror for triple negotiators. 
“ You tell me,” said Bentham, “ that 
you have been charged to apply to me 
[ Bentham was a notorious constitution- 
maker], on the part of the quiet bour- 
gevisie of Paris, to frame a constitution 
for them, which they will immediately 
proclaim, and so put an end to the 
Convention. Now, lL have a remarkable 
dislike of cutting clean paper with a 
soiled knife ; and judge of a party by 
the agent that is employed. If the 
good people of Paris want my assist- 
ance, they must apply to me through 
somebody else.” ‘Talleyrand never for- 
gave the straightforward honesty of 
Bentham ; although, many years after- 
wards, when ambassador froin the citi- 
zen-king, he dined occasionally with the 
old philosopher at his house in Queen 
Square. His diplomacy had been at 
fault, and his pride was mortified. Yet 
he had more than once observed, that 
the simplest persons were not always 
those who were the most easily gulled. 
False, however, as Talleyrand undoubt- 
edly was in all his diplomatic relations, 
I must confess that in those which he 
had with the press, so far as I was con- 
cerned, he shewed considerable candour. 
It is even a fact, that when Louis Phi- 
lippe was rendering himself unpopular 
in France, he took occasion, through 
the English press, to give him very 
salutary advice. After the revolution 
of July, in the affair of June—I think 
it was June; but, really, there have 
been so many demonstrations of the 
“peace and good will” which were 
aid to be guaranteed by the charter of 
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1830, that my memory fails me when 
I have to notice any partiqalar evidence 
of the satisfaction of la jeune France— 
I had received the first intelligence by 
courier of the new revolt, and hastened 
to communicate the intelligence to 
Talleyrand. He received it with ap- 
parent indifference, and merely said, 
“ Je m’y attendais.” A day or two 
afterwards, the providence of battles, 
which always gives the right to the 
stronger side, declared in favour of the 
citizen-king, who, in order that the 
mild character of his reign might be 
contrasted with that of the “ tyrant” 
who had been pushed from his throne, 
declared Paris in a state of siege. 
Talleyrand, who, with all his expe- 
rience of the French mob, rampant 
in victory, paltry in defeat, was less 
convinced than his royal master of the 
impunity with which successful force 
may trample on its victim, was alarmed 
lest Louis Philippe should have gone 
too far. On this occasion, as on the 
preceding one, my own courier had 
arrived earlier than that of the embassy ; 
and as the French government had 
neglected to announce the fact by tele- 
graphic communication, I was the 
bearer of the news. Talleyrand threw 
off all reserve, and exclaimed, “ Cet 
homme est fou.” He was wrong, how- 
ever; for the Parisians submitted to 
coercion with a good grace. 
Talleyrand was as eccentric as he 
was clever. In his mode of living he 
displayed his eccentricity, even more 
than in his political character. Some- 
times he would drink only water at his 
meals ; at others, he would take an 
almost immoderate quantity of wine. 
He had a great dislike of medicine ; 
and it was with difficulty, when he was 
unwell, that his niece, the Duchess de 
Dino, could induce him to take an 
aperient pill. Although few men were 
more disgraced by nature than himself, 
he was occasionally coquettish in his 
dress, and wore a coat which a dandy, 
for its tightness, would have chosen for 
the display of his shape. From par- 
simony, however, he was always de- 
sirous of seeing his servants in roomy 
clothing ; for, in the event of change, 
the livery would serve the successor. 
I was waiting one day at his house in 
Hanover Square, whilst the Portuguese 
ambassador was closeted with him, 
when the tailor brought home one of 
the gaudy liveries which were to be 
worn on the occasion of the approach- 
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ing visit of the Duke of Orleans. One 
of the footmen having put it on, he was 
sent by the chamberlain to ask me what 
I thought of the new livery. ‘ Why,” 
said I, “ my good fellow, it is not a 
coat that you have got; it is a sack.” 
“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, “JI know 
that; but it is done purposely. If it 
were to fit closely, the prince would 
retuse all the liveries, so the tailor has 
made it very loose to please him ; but 
when he shall have seen me in it, and 
confirmed the order, the tailor will trick 
him by taking it in.” Now and then, 
Talleyrand would shew a high degree 
of independence. It is generally known 
that the despatches which governments 
send to their ambassadors pass free, 
however bulky they may Le, unless 
there be positive information that the 
seal of the foreign office is employed 
for contraband purposes. A custom- 
house officer is naturally very delicate 
in such matters. A secretary of the 
foreign office in Paris, who came over 
very frequently with despatches, had 
long been in the habit of turning this 
reserve to good profit. Cases filled 
with contraband goods, and sealed 
with the official seal, had long passed 
through the custom-house at Dover ; 
and it is unnecessary to state that they 
never found their way to the embassy 
in Hanover Square. Emboldened by 
his success, the official smuggler 
plunged wholesale into the speculation, 
and at each journey could have stocked 
a warehouse in Regent Street. At 
length, however, the cheat was detected. 
He arrived at Dover; and his cases 
being taken to the custom-house, were, 
as usual, passed. They were lying at 
the door of the custom-house, ready to 
be taken away, when an officer fancied 
that he observed, through an opening 
in one of the cases, one of those cartons 
in which lace is packed. He commu- 
nicated his suspicions to his superior, 
who with great politeness informed the 
envoyé of the presumed discovery. The 
young gentleman affected great uncon- 
cern, and defied the collector of the 
customs to open the case. “ Certainly 
not,” said the collector; “ but I shall 
take the liberty of sending all that you 
have to London in the charge of two 
officers, and leave it to the superior 
authorities to adopt their own course.” 
This was done. On the arrival of the 
cases in London, a communication was 
instantly made to Talleyrand, with an 
intimation that he had only to express 
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his belief that all the packages bearing 
his address were really for himself, to 
prevent the necessity of examination. 
As the prince felt convinced that his 
despatches could not require the num- 
ber of packages which were said to 
have arrived, he desired that they 
might be all sent to him, in charge of 
an officer; and immediately ordered 
the attendance of the secretary, that he 
might be present at the opening of 
them. There was every motive for 
hushing up this affair, for the guilty 
party was a friend, if not a relation, 
of the minister for foreign affairs in 
France, and a single word from Talley- 
rand would have saved him and his 
guilty confederates in the foreign oftice. 
Talleyrand, however, was inflexible ; 
and twelve o’clock in the day was fixed 
upon for the examination of the pack- 
ages. The offender did not obey the 
summons, and the search took place in 
his absence. I was at the embassy at 
the time, and was requested to be pre- 
sent at the search. The despatches 
formed about a twentieth part of the 
bulk. The rest was composed of cases 
and parcels, containing laces, gloves, 
silk stockings, ribands, and millinery 
of various kinds, all of which was re- 
turned to the custom-house; and con- 
fiscated in due form. 1 did not hear, 
however, that any other punishment 
was ever inflicted upon the offender 
than the loss of the goods; and pro- 
bably other parties had to bear that 
loss. I know another instance of Tal- 
leyrand’s independence, which did him 
much honour. A gentleman named 
Bergeron, who had been for many 
years secretary and librarian to a prin- 
cess, the friend of Talleyrand, was, by 
her sudden death, deprived of occupa- 
tion. Ile was known to the prince as 
an honourable man, of considerable 
talent; and was therefore kindly in- 
vited to take his meals at the Hotel 
Talleyrand, until he could be provided 
for. One would have thought that a 
man, who had disposed of a kingdom, 
could easily have found employment 
for a protégé; but such was not the 
case. Talleyrand would not ask a 
favour of the ministry; and Bergeron 
had been for nearly two years at his 
charge, when the prince requested me 
(I had then quitted London, and was 
engaged in commercial pursuits in 
Paris) to do something for him, if an 
opportunity should present itself. I 
took M. Bergeron into my own office 
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for a few months ; and was so well sa- 
tisfied with his conduct, that when I 
was enabled to place him in a compa- 
ratively lucrative situation at Nantes, 
I felt as much satisfaction at having 
the opportunity of serving him as if he 
had been my own brother. The last 
time that I saw Talleyrand was a few 
days before his death. He was then 
very ill, and told me that he felt con- 
vinced his end was drawing near. The 
library, which was the room in which 
he usually received his morning visitors, 
was nearly filled with peers, deputies, 
and men of letters, waiting for his ap- 
pearance. At two o'clock, he hobbled 
into the room on his stick ; and, 
although in an evident state of suffer- 
ing, entered into conversation with his 
habitual readiness. It was in a private 
conversation, in an under tone, that he 
told me how ill he felt; but I heard 
him tell several persons that he was as 
well as usual, although some of the 
newspapers had announced that he 
was dangerously indisposed. In a few 
days more, the actor of many parts 
made his bow to the audience, and 
retired finally from the busy stage of 
this world. 

Having mentioned the name of 
Bentham in connexion with that of 
Talleyrand, [ must be permitted to 
refer more particularly to my acquaint- 
ance with that singular man. I had 
long felt a wish to know him intimately, 
but had despaired of success, for his 
habits had become very retired, when, 
in the year 1824, one of my friends, 
who had been an éléve of the philoso- 
pher, brought me an invitation from 
him to dinner. At that time Bentham 
saw very litthke company. Lord 
Brougham, Lord Nugent, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, Dr. Bowring, Col. Thompson, 
Mr. Walter Coulson, and two or three 
more, formed the whole circle of his 
acquaintance. It was very unusual for 
him to receive more than one person to 
dinner on the same day: and he would 
have found it difficult to receive more 
than two, for his library was his dining- 
room, and the table was not calculated 
to accommodate more than four or five 
persons, of whom himself and his two 
secretaries made three. This table was 
placed on a platform, considerably ele- 
vated above the flooring ; so that one 
saw little more of the female who 
waited at dinner than her head and 
shoulders. When Bentham had one 
guest, he placed him opposite to him- 
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self, his secretaries facing each other. 
Port and sherry, in decanters, were on 
the table ; and by the side of the guest 
was placed a bottle of good French 
wine, the growth of vineyards belong- 
ing to his family. Before sitting down 
to dinner, one of his secretaries, now a 
barrister of considerable talent, played 
an air upon an organ which was placed 
in the library. As soon as the dinner 
was over, and the secretaries had each 
taken a glass or two of sherry or port, 
they withdrew, and left the philosopher 
and his guest téte-d-téte. Bentham 
himself drank very little wine; and 
having, or affecting to have, nearly lost 
his taste, he seldom ate of any other 
dish than a sweet pudding, which was 
served with the first course. I had 
been told of his eccentricity, and was 
therefore fully prepared for what I 
should meet with. Amongst other 
things, I was told that if his guest did 
not retire at about eleven o'clock (the 
dinner was rarely served before nine), 
Bentham would not hesitate to give 
him warning, by drawing on his night- 
cap without ceremony. ‘This, however, 
was never done to me, for I was in the 
habit of going to bed early; and in+ 
stead of being signalised out of Ben- 
tham’s house, the old gentleman always 
urged me to stay later than I did. On 
my first visit, I found him walking in 
his garden, with all the activity of a 
young man: indeed, his pace was so 
rapid, that poor Lord Nugent used to 
complain of the ante-dinner walk. 
Bentham, who seldom rose from his 
bed until nearly twelve o’clock in the 
day—his coffee and gingerbread, of 
which he was immoderately fond, 
being served to him there —found the 
exercise of his garden of great value to 
his health. When he performed the 
circle of the garden, he called it 
circumgyrating ; when he kept to a 
straight line, he styled it elongating : 
and in this way of elongating and 
circumgyrating he would frequently 
walk a distance equal to four or five 
miles. A portion of this garden had 
been cleared for the erection of an 
apparatus for gymnastic exercises, 
which he was very fond of witnessing 
in his young friends, for whom he had 
erected it, although his age did not 
permit him to take part in them him- 
self. Ilis dress was sufficiently anti- 
quated to have been antediluvian. He 
wore his worsted stockings over his 
knees ; and, under an enormous straw- 
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hat, his white locks flowed uncontrolled 
by riband or comb. His dinners were 
modest as to quantity, but excellent as 
to the selection; and so admirably 
dressed, that even the immortal Ude 
could not have found a fault. In his 
conversation after dinner, when his 
secretaries had retired, he was full of 
anecdote and good-humour. But hav- 
ing been spoiled by flattery into a belief 
that every thing which he had written 
was of general interest, he had an un- 
fortunate habit of requesting his guest 
to read aloud some of his pamphlets, 
or some sheets of a volume then going 
through the press; and he appeared 
mortified if, every now and then, the 
reading was not interrupted by the ex- 
pression of the admiration of the reader. 
[ never saw a great and famed man, 
like Bentham, so spoiled by adulation. 
If any real friends had spoken freely to 
him—and with so amiable a creature, 
it was possible to be free without giv- 
ing offence—he would have been one of 
the best authors in the English lan- 
guage ; whereas, being confirmed, as he 
was by flattery, in the belief that what- 
ever he did was well done, his style 
was almost unintelligible; and it was 
not until his works had been translated 


into a foreign language that they could 
be read. Although liberal, almost to 
chartism, he was in correspondence, up 
to within a few years of his death, with 
some of the most distinguished abso- 
lutists in Europe, and with even one or 
two crowned heads, of whom he always 


spoke with respect. His benevolence 
was as unbounded as his vanity; but 
there was nothing of vanity in his bene- 
volence— that came from the heart. 
Bentham, like most kind-hearted 
men, was very sensitive. He forgave 
every body who had offended him: 
but every offence was a proof of the 
injustice or the ingratitude of the of- 
fender; and was therefore, with his 
eculiar views of what man ought to 
™_ a source of pain to his feelings. I 
have seen the old gentleman affected 
almost to tears, when he alluded to the 
unkindness of persons from whom he 
might fairly have expected different 
conduct: and, not many mouths pre- 
viously to his death, a circumstance 
occurred, which, if it. did not hasten 
that event, was at least calculated to 
embitter his latter days. Amongst the 
few persons who were on terms of in- 
timate acquaintance with Bentham, that 
eccentric luminary, Brougham, held a 
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high place. ‘To such an extent bad their 
intimacy proceeded, that Brougham was 
in the habit of calling Bentham his po- 
litical father, whilst the latter addressed 
Brougham as son. Suddenly, however, 
this intimacy was destined to receive a 
shock, in the publication of a severe 
criticism in the Edinburgh Review of 
Bentham's utilitarianism. The old 
philosopher imagined that he traced 
the style of Brougham in this article ; 
and indignant that the man who had 
so frequently lauded his doctrines in 
their private circle, should thus attack 
them in print, he wrote to Brougham, 
desiring him to avow or disavow the 
article. Brougham immediately dis- 
avowed it ina long letter, which Ben- 
tham read to me, and in which 
Brougham stated that the publication 
had given him much pain. In this 
letter he entreated Bentham to allow 
him to plead his defence in person, 
and for that purpose to fix a day on 
which he might dine with him. Ben- 
tham replied to the letter with an ex- 
pression of the delight which the dis- 
avowal had given him, and a desire 
that Brougham would fix his own day. 
This was accordingly done; but on 
the day fixed by Brougham himself he 
was made lord-chancellor. There are 
some men in the world who, even un- 
der such circumstances, would have 
fulfilled the engagement, or, at least, 
have written to mention the impossi- 
bility of keeping it; but, on this occa- 
sion, there was neither one nor the 
other. That Bentham felt a little sore 
is probable ; but, if so, he kept his 
mortification to himself, and would not 
admit that he thought he was of sufli- 
cient importance to attract to his table 
a new lord-chancellor on the very day 
of his appointment. Days and weeks, 
however, passed over without any thing 
in the shape of an apology, or the 
slightest notice by the chancellor. This 
was vexatious enough ; but still the old 
philosopher uttered no complaint. It 
was only when the chancellor, in one 
of his fits of exuberance, uttered in 
public a severe philippic on the doc- 
trine of Bentham, that the old gentle- 
man acknowledged that the conduct 
of the chancellor had inflicted pain. 
When he alluded to this indignity, 
the tears chased each other down his 
venerable cheeks ; and, subsequently, 
the name of the offender was sufficient 
to create a violent agitation. I am will- 
ing to believe that, if Lord Brougham 
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had given himself time for reflection, 
he would have acted differently ; for 
no man of feeling, who knew Bentham, 
could have acted in this way delibe- 
rately. Even those who disapproved 
of his theories, could not but respect 
the amiable motives which gave them 
birth ; for of all enthusiasts and vision- 
aries, Bentham was the most amiable. 
Some phrenologists contend that the 
casts which have been taken of the 
heads of celebrated lawyers, shew a 
lamentable deficiency in the organ of 
conscientiousness; and are of opinion 
that Lord Brougham, aware of this 
fact, has, from that consideration alone, 
refused to allow a cast of liis head to 
be taken, although he has openly, in 
the patronage of Mr. Simpson and 
others, who are attempting to introduce 
a system of public education on phre- 
nological principles, shewn that he 
is a partisan of the doctrine. I do 
not know whether it be true that the 
nature of the education and pursuits 
of the lawyer has a tendency to check 
the developement of the organ called 
conscientiousness, or that the head of 
Lord Brougham is, in this respect, 
deficient in the external sign; neither 
do I know whether, in his general 


conduct as a man, there may be any 
ground for supposing that he is de- 
ficient of conscientiousness : but [ am 
quite sure that, if there be any truth 
in phrenology, he must have the organ 
of caution (the phrenologists have 
another word for it that is less flatter- 


ing) strongly developed. Whilst he 
was lord-chancellor, he was in the 
almost daily habit of communicating 
articles to a daily paper, but with a 
degree of caution which few men 
would have imagined. Not a line of 
his writing came before the compositors, 
or even the editor. His communica- 
tions were made by letter to his 
brother, by whom they were read to 
the editor, who wrote as Mr. Brougham 
read ; and, in this way, the leading- 
articles appeared, without its being 
possible even to prove that they came 
from Lord Brougham's pen. On one 
oceasion when an article against the 
Whig ministry had appeared in The 
Times,it was sent to Lord Brougham, 
who was then sitting at Westminster in 
the Court of Chancery. The paper was 
folded in such a way, that the article 
might meet the eye readily, and was 
handed up to the chancellor. Sir 
Edward Sugden was pleading. The 
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chancellor laid the paper before him, 
took his pen, and whilst the public 
and the bar imagined that he was 
taking notes of Sir Edward’s speech, 
with whom, from time to time, he 
held a conversation on the points of 
his case, the answer was written. Less 
than a quarter of an hour sufficed for 
an article of about forty lines full of 
spirit. When it was done, he made 
some excuse for quitting the bench for 
a few minutes, and went into his own 
room, when it was given to the editor 
to transcribe; for, although Lord 
Brougham could write, and write well 
for newspapers, no man was to be 
permitted to possess a proof that the 
articles came from him. I have heard 
of other instances of his caution in his 
relations with the newspaper-press ; 
but as they were not like those which 
{ have given within my personal 
knowledge, I shall not repeat them 
here. 

I have frequently attempted to ac- 
count for the extraordinary pains which 
are taken by some persons in England 
to conceal their connexion with news- 
papers and other periodicals. They 
come, cap in hand, to editors to en- 
treat them to support their views; to 
obtain the insertion of an article, there 
is no politeness, even to humility, 
which they do not shew; and when, 
in presence of the man whose pen 
they would influence, they are profuse 
in professions of friendship, yet, in 
their own circles, they affect to have 
a profound contempt for the occupa- 
tion which they follow as amateurs, 
and would be shocked if they were 
met arm-in-arm with an editor. This 
affectation of disdain is not confined 
to the aristocracy. I remember once 
sitting in a box of the Adelphi theatre, 
unseen by a celebrated comic per- 
former of Covent Garden theatre, and 
hearing his conversation with a com- 
panion about some criticism on a piece 
then before the public. His companion 
had observed that two or three of the 
newspapers had treated the author and 
actors rather severely. 

“‘ Newspapers!” said the little actor 
— newspapers! who the d—lI cares 
what such fellows as newspaper-men 
say of plays and performers ?”’ 

This gentleman had, on the same 
morning, written to me to solicit a 
kind notice of his own performance. 
There is nothing of this kind in France. 
Men of title and rank, so far from 
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being ashamed of having written in 
newspapers, either put their names at 
the foot of their articles, or otherwise 
avow their authorship; and others, 
who are merely candidates for the 
notice and support of writers, cultivate 
their acquaintance in public, as well 
as in private. I was, some years ago, 
in the habit of meeting the Duke of 
Broglie, and other noble writers of 
the French press, ia large réunions in 
Paris, and was struck with the interest 
that they exerted, not as noblemen, 
but as writers. Guizot and Thiers 
would not have become ministers, if 
they had not been writers; and when 
ministers, they were just as proud of 
having it known that they continued 
to write, as of having risen to the 
highest distinction as statesmen. This 
is not the case with a newly created 
nobleman in England, who owes his 
elevation, in a great degree, to the 
press, which, at one time, gave him 
the means of existence. Although he 
is still a contributor to the press (clan- 
destinely, it is true), he affects the most 
sovereign disdain of all public writers ; 
and when urged to explain what he 
meant by saying that a certain in- 
dividual was “ the honestest fellow on 
the press,” he observed that, in a band 
of thieves, one fellow might be honester 
than the rest. 

There is the same feeling in Eng- 
land as to trade. A mere mushroom 
nobleman blushes, if any person hap- 
pens to recollect that the fortune which 
opened the way to title was the result 
of honest industry. In France, the 
duke who can trace his nobility through 
a dozen generations, is proud of as- 
sociating his name with a manufactory. 
I have even seen a circular offering 
champagne wine signed by one of the 
oldest and wealthiest of the French 
nobility. There is nothing very sur- 
prising in the feeling to which I have 
alluded, when it is manifested by men 
of inferior minds, who have risen to 
worldly distinction by the force of cir- 
cumstances and the false importance 
which is attached to money; but it is 
both surprising and disgusting where 
we witness it in persons who owe their 
elevation to their mental superiority. 
i have known few instances, however, 
in England where men who owed 
their distinction to their connexion 
with the press, appeared to dwell with 
pleasure on the recollection of the pur- 
suits which had led to their advance- 
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ment in another sphere of action. One 
of them was Sir James Mackintosh; 
another is a splendid ornament of the 
British senate, who frequently refers to 
the period when he was a reporter; 
and, in his intercourse with the re- 
porters of the present day, almost 
evinces the esprit de corps which 
characterises that class of persons. 
Although I was never a reporter 
myself professionally, I have had much 
to do with reporters. Some of those 
who were immediately connected with 
me are gone to their eternal home; 
some are still labouring in the same 
vocation; and others, more fortunate, 
are at the bar, and deriving large 
incomes from a profession for which 
they would never have been able to 
inake the necessary pecuniary sacrifices, 
but for their salaries as reporters. Of 
those who are dead, the most eccentric 
was, I think, poor Proby, who was 
many years engaged upon the Morning 
Chronicle. My acquaintance with him 
commenced about four years before 
his death, and when he was sixty years 
of age. When a reporter for the 


Chronicle, he attended the House of 
Lords regularly, for which he had a 
salary of three hundred guineas per 


annum, in addition to which he had 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year as a translator for an evening 
paper. Being a single man, his in- 
come therefore was much above his 
real wants; but poor Proby was not 
a man to live within his means, what- 
ever they might be; for he was at 
once a gourmand and a gourmet, and 
would sometimes expend the income 
of three days upon a single dinner. 
The memory of this gentleman was so 
retentive, that it was rarely necessary 
for him to make a written note of the 
portion of debate which it was_ his 
turn to report. I have frequently seen 
him standing with his back to the 
clerk in the House of Lords, like an 
idle listener, and without pen or paper; 
and, on the following day, have read 
two or three columns of his report in 
the Chronicle given with the greatest 
fidelity, even where the debate had 
turned upon statistics and figures. It 
was his custom, when arriving at the 
office to write out his report, to have a 
pot of porter before him, and two or 
three snuff-boxes, containing different 
kinds of snuff; and, alternately drink- 
ing and snufting, he would write with 
a rapidity of which one reporter only 
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in twenty is capable. His reports 
were not merely faithful as to facts, 
they were elegant as to language; for, 
having a fine taste of his own, the 
speaker always appeared to advantage 
in the dress in which Proby clothed 
him. The public, who know nothing 
of the details of a newspaper, have 
a false notion of the mode in which 
reports are given. They imagine that 
they are taken in short-hand, and then 
faithfully transcribed from notes of the 
reporter. Short-hand is, however, 
little used by good reporters, except 
for striking passages of a speech which 
are to be given verbatim. Were the 
whole of a long debate in the House 
of Commons to be given from short- 
hand notes, the quantity would fill a 
paper three times as large as The 
Times, aud neither the speaker nor the 
reader would be the gainer. Verbatim 
speeches would contain a great deal 
of useless verbiage; and, in many 
cases, much nonsense, which the 
speakers themselves would be sorry 
to see in print. Reporters generally 
take the leading points of a debate; 
and, when they write out their report, 
they fill up the chasms partly from 
recollection, and partly by the neces- 
sary connexion of words which the 
passages themselves supply, and which 
are the more or less those which the 
speaker would have used according to 
the intimacy of the reporter with his 
style. In France, where the news- 
papers are much smaller than in 
England, the reporters are compelled 
to confine themselves still more to the 
leading passages of a speech; and the 
consequence is, that a French debate 
on any subject of importance, always 
appears more spirited in the French 
journals, than a debate in the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons 
does in the English papers. The 
Moniteur is the only paper in France 
in which the debates are given at much 
length. In order to make it answer 
the purpose of the proprietors of the 
paper to report the speeches more fully 
than the other journals, the govern- 
ment subscribes for as many copies as 


there are peers and deputies, each of 


whom receives a paper gratuitously. 
It is absolutely necessary that there 
should be something of this kind, as 
there is not in France, as in England, 
& paper specially devoted to reports 
of the sittings of the Chambers; and, 
without this mode of proceeding, there 
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would be nothing like a work of re- 
ference for debates on subjects of local 
interest, which the papers generally 
pay no attention to; but which, for the 
members themselves, and for a portion 
of the public, have great importance. 

Proby was not a short-hand re- 
porter. I do not know whether he 
could even write three words in short- 
hand; yet [ never saw better reports, 
or more faithful ones, where it was 
necessary to give the very words used 
by the speaker. The editor of the 
Alfred newspaper, which was started 
many years ago, and had but a short 
existence, and who was for some time 
editor of the Sun, had a similar facility. 
There never were better reporters than 
these persons, but they were both 
equally ignorant of the principles of 
short-hand ; or, if acquainted with them, 
they never adopted them. Such was 
the facility with which Proby wrote, 
and so great were the resources of his 
memory, that, on the occasion of the 
death of George LV., he wrote a 
history of the life of that monarch, 
which occupied twelve columns of a 
newspaper, between eight in the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon, and it 
rarely occurred that any revision of his 
manuscript was necessary. The ap- 
pearance of Proby when he was a 
reporter of the Chronicle, was more 
than respectable. There was some- 
thing of the true old English gentle- 
man about it. As he walked to the 
House of Lords, with his umbrella 
under his arm (for, like Philippe in his 
days of citizen-kingship, Proby always 
carried an umbrella in fine as in foul 
weather), his portly figure and his 
powdered hair gave him the look ofa 
peer of the old school. is rubicund 
countenance indicated good living and 
good humour, and there was some- 
thing aristocratic even in the tone of 
his voice. 

The fondness for good living and 
the bottle at length got the upper hand 
of Proby’s good sense ; he became so 
neglectful of his duties, and disorderly 
in his habits, that his employers, after 
many fruitless remonstrances, were 
compelled to dismiss him. Ie could 
still earn bread by occasional contri- 
bution ; but what was bread to a man 
who required two pounds of rump- 
steaks to subdue his appetite, and a 
bottle of port to quench his thirst? 
The rapidity with which the current 
of misfortune runs when once the 
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sluices are opened, is seen even where 
prudence and economy attempt to 
stem its fury; where no effort is made 
to weaken its force by letting it off 
through side-channels, it rolls like a 
torrent, and carries all before it. 
Proby was not the man to make head 
against the storm by energy, or to 
submit partially to privation until its 
fury had been spent. When the breeze 
lulled, he revelled ; when it blew fresh, 
he was buffeted by the waves without 
rudder or canvass to reach a port. I 
had lost sight of him for some months, 
when, suddenly, his portly figure stood 
before me—but how altered in dress! 
The umbrella was still under his arm, 
but the twenty-shilling silk protector 
had been exchanged for the second- 
hand sixpenny cotton full of holes. 
His hair was still whitened, not pow- 
dered, for flour begged from some 
scullery-maid had supplied the former 
luxury of pulverised starch. He wore 
a hat which had once been that of 
a gentleman, but which had at last 
been thrown aside by some hackney- 
coach-driver as unfit for further use. 
Coat, waistcoat, and trousers, were 
all of canvass, scarcely finer than the 
mainsail of a coal-brig; and in his 


shoes, which, for months, probably, 
had been strangers to a visit from 
Warren’s jet, bits of rope looked forth 


from sockets which had once been 
graced by black silk. Yet the face of 
Proby was as round, and his general 
appearance almost as plump, as in his 
days of prosperity. There was neither 
despondency nor humility in his man- 
ner; and, in asking me for employ- 
ment, he made no allusion: to his 
forlorn state. Having told him that [ 
would see what I could do for him, 
and required his address, he replied 
that he was for the moment domiciled 
at the workhouse of Norwood. The 
workhouse! The fumes of coffee and 
the delightful reeking of hot rolls, 
exchanged for water-gruel or pea-broth; 
the rump-steak with its garnish of 
horse-radish, flanked with potatoes and 
brown-stout, followed by the juice of 
the Oporto grape, replaced by suet- 
dumpling and sour small-beer; and 
the social, the inspiring meal of tea 
and toast, existing only in remem- 
brance, to make still less savoury the 
workhouse-supper of bad bread and 
worse cheese ! 

I did not allow Proby to return to 
Norwood until he had renewed ac- 
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quaintance with a good piece of beef 
and a glass of port wine, and had given 
him an assurance that he should hear 
from me in a few days. In a week 
he was sitting in my room dressed in a 
suit of black, which I had enabled him 
to purchase by an advance of salary, 
and with his paste and scissors before 
him in all the dignity of sub-editorship. 
For three years the old gentleman per- 
formed his duties with diligence and 
zeal. [le was regular at his work, 
cheerful in the execution of it, and the 
life of conversation when the work was 
done. Sickness, however, came over 
him ; and, for three months, he kept 
his bed with an attack of dropsy. He 
recovered, in spite of the doctors ; and 
as if for the purpose of giving them 
the lie, for they had condemned him 
to death. Ile resumed his editorial 
duties, but not with his former vigour ; 
and, in a few months, he was again in 
bed with another attack of the same 
disease. During his illness his ap- 
petite never forsook him; he ate a 
pound of meat, and drank a pint of 
wine daily; and, within two hours 
of his death, drank a large basin of 
tea, and ate two rounds of toast. 
When I last visited him in company 
with the physician whom I had called 
in, he was breathing heavily, and 
spoke with difficulty. The doctor felt 
his pulse; and, in what he intended 
to be a whisper, said to me, “ It is all 
over; he has not twelve hours to live!” 
We quitted, after having given in- 
structions to the nurse to make the 
necessary preparations for death; but 
we had not been gone ten minutes, when 
Proby, rousing himself, and speaking 
with a firm voice, said, “ Nurse, [ 
heard what the doctor said, but he 
was never more mistaken; I cheated 
him the last time, and I shall do so 
this.” ‘These were his last words; in 
half an hour he was acorpse. Brother, 
sister, son, daugliter, cousin, or rela- 
tion, there was none to cheer him in 
sickness, or to weep for him when 
gone; but, oh, how merciful had God 
been where there were no earthly ties 
of love and affection! [is illness was 
almost without pain, and death came 
upon him amid the hopes and expect- 
ations of life. The living poverty of 
Proby may have excited scorn and 
ridicule, but kings may envy the 
smooth and quiet passage of his death. 

Another of my reporters was C——. 
He reported for me in the Court of 
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King’s Bench. He had been a shep- 
herd’s boy; but, by study and per- 
severance, had lifted himself out of the 
sphere in which he was born; and, 
grappling boldly with society, had 
forced it to do him justice. The shep- 
herd’s boy attracted the notice of the 
bishop of the diocess in which he 
lived, and was sent to college as a 
servitor. Here he soon distinguished 
himself by his acquirements and the 
originality of his genius, and carried 
off those honours of which even Sir 
Robert Peel has reason to be proud, 
But C » who, on the quiet of a 
college professorship, might have soon 
attained all the worldly wealth which 
such a framed mind as his could de- 
sire, was anxious to try his fortune on 
a larger stage. He left college, and 
entered boldly into public life. Alas! 
he had not learned at college the arts 
and contrivances by which men move 
in the world until they find an op- 
portunity of pushing others from their 
seats. ‘The days are gone, if they ever 
did exist, when scholars could pay for 
their dinner with a Latin verse, or 
purchase a night’s lodging by the re- 
cital of a Greek ode. C found 
that the talents which had won the 
highest honours of the university from 
rich and titled competitors, would not 
procure for him the esteem and con- 
fidence which he had believed they 
would command. Ie was often din- 
nerless, and bedless, and shirtless, and 
but for a magazine he must have 
starved. In a moment of depression 
he sent an account of his wanderings 
and his misfortunes toa monthly period- 
ical. His style was beautiful — his 
tale was affecting. He had drained 
the cup of poverty to its dregs, and 
had been the unarmed victim of the 
beastly pride and insulting insolence 
of the uneducated, or half-educated, 
mass. What indignity was there that 
he had not experienced? What priva- 
tions that he had not undergone? Poor 
C had even stood at the bar before 
an upstart county justice, and heard 
an order given for his committal to 
prison in virtue of the Vagrant Act. 
Oh! what a burst of eloquence was 
that with which the poor student 
met the appalling insult; with what 
glorious dignity he bearded the heart- 
less wretch, and compelled him to 
recall the sentence that he had pro- 
nounced! ‘Ten times, at least, have I 
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read the speech and admired it. It 
must be eloquence, indeed, which can 
reach the heart of a coarse-minded 
man, and make him ashamed of an 
unworthy act. The publication of 
Cc ’s struggles brought him not only 
the usual magazine remuneration, but, 
within a few days, an anonymous letter 
was received for him, addressed ac- 
cording to the signature that he had 
given to his article under cover to the 
editor, enclosing a cheque for 20/. on 
a London banker; and desiring that, 
if he should ever be in want, he might, 
without scruple, apply at the same 
place, but without seeking to know 
the name of the donor. C took 
the 20/. but never applied again, for 
shortly afterwards he was in the receipt 
of a regular income as a reporter. 
He entered himself as a student of 
—— Inn, with the intention of qualify- 
ing himself for the bar, but some domes- 
tic misfortunes assailed him, and he 
was unable to pay up his terms. Whilst 
in the height of his pecuniary diffi- 
culties, he called, by mere chance, 
one day at the office of the magazine 
to which he had sent the relation 
alluded to, and found a letter, which 
had been lying there nearly six months, 
the publisher being ignorant of his 
address. It was from his unknown 
friend, requesting that he would call 
on a certain person in the city. As 
C , looking at the date of the 
letter, did not see that there would 
be much good in complying with the 
instructions that it contained, I offered 
to go for him. The person referred 
to was a highly respectable merchant. 
He told me that his brother, who 
resided in the country, had been deeply 
interested in C "3 communication 
in the magazine, and was most anxious 
to serve him if he should still be in 
want of assistance. I did not, of 
course, conceal C———’s position from 
the brother of this benevolent man. 
In a few weeks his terms were paid 
up; and when he was called to the 
bar, his generous friend, who no longer 
concealed himself, paid the expenses 
and was present at the feast. His 
kindness did not cease here. He 
enabled C to take convenient 
chambers, and to provide for his sup- 
port, after having relinquished his con- 
nexion with the press, as he was com- 
pelled to do in order to devote himself 
to practice. 
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(Concluded from p. 17.5.) 


Cuarces and Edward had not been 
gone to Oxford many days, before the 
mornings, which Miss Simmons and I 
used to spend almost exclusively in our 
own society, became diversified —I will 
not say enlivened—by the visits of Mr. 
Brett. The attentions of this gentle- 
man were addressed in a manner the 
most decided and unequivocal to 
Miss Simmons. They were, indeed, a 
pair most admirably formed to meet by 
nature. For nearly thirty years, the 
Rey. Samson Brett had occupied the 
joint curacies of two contiguous vil- 
lages, and the first floor over a grocer’s 
shop in the town of Alresford. His in- 
come, resulting from the stipend of his 
professional engagements, and the 
emoluments of his fellowship, was suffi- 
cient to enable him to sustain with re- 
spectability that position in the better so- 
ciety of the neighbourhood which every 
quiet, decorous, and solvent clergyman 
of Tory politics is sure of enjoying, as 
long as he is buoyed up by the civilities 


of his squire, and does not allow himself 


to sink, under the pressure of his cir- 
cumstances, into a state of familiar inter- 
course, and of eventual contempt, with 
the plebeian portion of his parishioners. 
The attentions of the wealthy were 
welcomed by Mr. Brett with a bowing 
and smiling deference, which at once 
acknowledged their infinite condescen- 
sion in bestowing, and expressed his 
heartfelt satisfaction in receiving them. 
The news, public and private, political 
and scandalous, which he collected in 
obeying the call of these periodical in- 
vitations, accredited his reception as a 
favoured guest and distinguished orna- 
ment at all the whist and commerce, 
the tea and supper tables, of that am- 
phibious class of individuals who con- 
stitute the main ingredients of every 
country town society, and who oscillate 
with the regularity ofa pendulum be- 
tween the extreme limits of their ac- 


quaintance ; now clinking to the side of 


their gentility by an ostentatious exhi- 
bition of their persons at all the public 
balls, and races, and music meetings, 
and now swaying to the side on which 


they find their ambition less gratified, 
but their comfort very considerably en- 
hanced, by sharing the homely hospi- 
talities of the attorney and the apothe- 
cary, the chief linen-draper and the 
principal grocer, of the place. The 
passing notice of respect which Mr, 
Brett most rigorously exacted from 
the poor, as an indefeasible tribute 
to his long black gaiters and his 
shovel hat, was returned, when volun- 
teered by the opulent farmer or the 
substantial tradesman, with the second- 
hand condescensions and _ civilities 
which had been conceded to himself by 
the honoured proprietors of the cireum- 


jacent HALLS, and PARKS, and MANoR- 


noouses. He had entered the neigh- 
bourhood flushed with the acquisition 
of some inferior academical distinctions, 
and preceded by a reputation for emi- 
nent talents and extensive attainments. 
But these qualifications had long been 
numbered among the things that were. 
Ilis talents had become torpid during 
the repose of a quarter of a century, 
and his attainments only lived among 
the traditions of the neighbourhood, to 
authenticate his laconic and dogmatical 
decisions on all subjects of either tem- 
poral or spiritual interest, and to deter 
the humble or the timid, who might 
chance to doubt the absolute infallibi- 
bility of his views, from entering into 
controversy with a man of such exten- 
sive erudition. But for all other pur- 
poses, the acquirements of his youth 
had become extinct. They had pul- 
verised in secret, like a mummy in its 
case. Whatever taste or feeling for 
literature he might once have been 
blessed with had perished from want of 
exercise. The figures of his mathe- 
matics had faded from his memory; 
and, with the exception of a few of 
the most ordinary quotations, all his 
classical knowledge had slowly and 
imperceptibly evaporated. In com- 
pliance with his early collegiate habits, 
from a notion of professional pro- 
priety, and under the pretence of 
study, Mr. Brett continued to confine 
himself during the whole of the fore- 
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noon to the inviolable privacy of his 
apartment. But this period of diurnal 
retirement had gradually changed its 
destination. It had originally been set 
apart for the purpose of intellectual 
cultivation ; but idleness had marked 
and appropriated it as herown. And 
with his person enveloped in a cum- 
brous wrapper,—a book spread out be- 
fore him,—his shaving and writing ma- 
terials disposed upon one table, and 
his tea and rolls upon another, the 
reverend gentleman might be detected, 
morning after morning, seated ai the 
window of his apartment, and occupied 
in reconnoitring every object that was 
passing in the street below, from be- 
hind the scanty muslin curtain, till his 
dilatory breakfast was dismissed, and 
the protracted operations of his toilet 
were completed. In the days of his 
bloom—but that was more than twenty 
years anterior to the time I am writing 
of—he had been a very favourite part- 
ner at all the balls and dances of the 
neighbourhood, and was rather a dis- 
tinguished object of female jealousy and 
speculation. The curious eye might 
still discover in his manner and his 
habiliments the lingering signs of his 
successes in this way. The immacu- 
late brightness of his shoes, the orderly 
urangement of his gray and scanty 
curls, the neat plaiting of his stock and 
shirt-frill, indicated, even at the ex- 
treme middle-age of fifty-five, an un- 
willingness to believe that his powers 
to charm had become impaired, and 
that his personal attractions had been 
involved in the waste and ruin of his 
intellectual accomplishments. He would 
fain have kept his place among the 
young, the gay, the gallant, and the 
fair. But another and another genera- 
tion had sprung up around him. They 
had insisted on his receiving his due 
share of the respect and reverence 
which they rendered his contempora- 
ries. They had modestly retreated 
from all his tenders of equality; they 
had gently urged the necessity of his 
migrating from the dance to the card- 
table; and they had at last succeeded 
in promoting his loath humility from 
their giddy and unworthy society to 
the honour of being classed as the 
agreeable companion of their mammas, 
and the sedulous attendant on their 
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aunts. Such was the gentleman whose 
soul had suddenly been endowed with 
a capacity of appreciating the charms, 
and sympathising with the virtues, of 
Miss Simmons. But at a certain time 
of life, such attachments very readily 
arise under the cheering prospect of 
some substantial, personal advantages. 
Miss Edgeworth tells us that “ Tenter- 
den steeple was the cause of Goodwin 
Sands.” And the steeple of East 
Nore was indisputably the exciting 
cause of the love which had been en- 
kindled in the breast of the Rev. 
Samson Brett. My brother informed 
me, in a letter, that he had witnessed 
the birth and developement of this 
passion. The process was most ortho- 
dox. The attachment was sown, and 
sprung up, and very rapidly attained 
maturity, during a conversation at the 
Alresford ball, as Miss Simmons de- 
livered her favourable responses to the 
following interrogatories of her clerical 
admirer :— 

“| think, madam,” said Mr. Brett, 
on that eventful evening,* * that your 
friend, Mr. Ifoward, is the patron of 
the valuable living of East Nore ?” 

* [le is, sir, and also of many others 
of inferior or superior emolument.” 

‘* Pray, madam, what may be the 
age of the present incumbent /” 

“ Really, sir, 1 cannot speak de- 
cidedly on the subject. I should not 
like, in such a matter, to have my 
statement quoted ; but I rather think I 
have heard that he is eighty-four.” 

‘“* Eighty-four, indeed! Pray, ma- 
dam, had Mr. Edward Howard any 
private tutor ?” 

“ Oh, dear, no, sir! Till Mr. Edward 
went to Oxford, Mr. Lloward took the 
entire direction of his son’s education 
on himself.” 

“T presume, madam, that your 
highly respected friend has some ne- 
phew in orders, or some niece who 
is married to a gentleman in the 
church ?” 

‘‘ | have never, sir, understood Mr. 
IJoward to have any such connexions.” 

“ Whom, then, madam, should you 
conceive likely to succeed to the rec- 
tory of East Nore, on the demise of the 
present extremely aged and infirm in- 
cumbent ?” 

“ Really, sir, I do not believe that 


* This conversation is extracted from a letter of my brother’s, 
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Mr. Howard himself has ever once 
contemplated the subject.” 

This interesting dialogue, my brother 
told me, was begun in the common tone 
of conversation ; but, as the answers be- 
came more exhilarating to the hopes of 
Mr. Brett, it gradually melted into a 
softer key, and assumed the expression 
of increasing tenderness; till, at the 
conclusion of the last sentence, his flame, 
kindling into a blaze at the idea of an 
unpromised living and a speedy va- 
cancy, began to scintillate in his eyes, 
and to demonstrate its fervour by a 
slight pressure of the tip of his com- 
panion’s little finger. But on this act 
of boldness, the lady immediately drew 
back her hand with a pretty air of 
coquetry, and retreated, playing with 
her fan, to the opposite side of the 
ball-room. 

The courtship thus auspiciously com- 
menced was prosecuted in a course of 
morning visits. We had, for two or 
three days in succession, on returning 
from our walk or drive, found Mr. 
Brett’s card on the hall-table. But, 
having experienced that we were gene- 
rally out in the latter part of the after- 
noon, he changed his time of calling, 
and began to favour us with his com- 
pany about half an hour before 
luncheon ; and then lingered on in a 
dull, desultory, uninteresting farrago of 
gossip and sentiment, till the announce- 
meut of the carriage gave him warning 
to depart. To me, it was perfectly 
immaterial whether Mr. Brett was with 
us or not. His visits were most cer- 
tainly not to me; and his conversation 
was just of that description which, de- 
manding no effort of the understand- 
ing, might be heard without interfering 
with the course of my own thoughts ; 
and as long as Miss Simmons played 
the part of an effective listener and in- 
terlocutor, nothing more was required 
of me than a civil appearance of atten- 
tion, and an occasional monosyllabic 
answer when immediately addressed. 
But after a few more days had elapsed, 
our morning party had received the ad- 
dition of a visitor, whose presence I 
could most gladly have dispensed with : 
it was Lord Botley, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned as one of my partners 
at the Alresford ball.— Poor young 
man !—Never shall I forget his first 
entrance among us,—the hurry, the 
shyness, the awkwardness of it! The 
servant had scarcely uttered his name, 
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before he rushed past him into the 
drawing-room. Without venturing to 
look either myself or Miss Simmons in 
the face, and stumbling over two foot- 
stools, and the outstretched leg of Mr. 
Brett, he bustled up to the most dis- 
tant chair he could discover; and 
then, before he was well seated, began 
a hurried, gasping, stuttering, inco- 
herent apology for not having called on 
an earlier day after the ball. We 
contrived, but with some difficulty, to 
gather from this harangue the cause of 
his absence: he had been to North- 
amptonshire, to see his mother, and 
had only returned the day before to the 
neighbourhood. To afford us this im- 
portant piece of information appeared 
to have been the exclusive object of his 
visit, which was hardly of five minutes’ 
duration; when his departure was as 
rapid as his entrance. We expressed 
our pleasure in seeing him: Miss Sim- 
mons with her accustomed fluency of 
polysyllabic words; I briefly, and 
regretting my father’s absence. This 
was his cue to speak, but he did not 
avail himself of it. A slight pause 
ensued; and, alarmed at the silence, 
and the responsibility of having to 
make another effort in sustaining the 
conversation, he started from his seat, 
and, with a world of spasmodic, vaguely 
intentioned, and misdirected bows, 
made his exit amid a blaze of blushes. 
Mr. Brett soon followed him. And, 
as soon as we were alone, Miss Sim- 
mons took me by the hand, and in a 
tone of real animation said, ‘* My dearest 
Julia, with all my heart, I congratulate 
you. His lordship is delightful, hand- 
some, accomplished. An immense 
fortune,—a viscount. How happy you 
will be !” 

“ My dear Miss Simmons, what can 
you mean ?” 

“* Mean, my dear, that Lord Botley 
is at your feet.” 

* Ridiculous!” 

“ There can be no doubt upon the 
subject. His lordship was captivated 
at the Alresford ball. I observed it 
from the beginning ; and now, is it not 
evident? Why else has he been to 
Northamptonshire ?” 

“ He told us, to see his mother.” 

“‘ Yes, to declare to her the state of 
his affections, and to assure himself of 
her sanction and approbation, before 
he ventured on making any further 
advances.” 
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“ [ow can you talk such nonsense ?” 

“Jt is no nonsense: I never was 
mistaken in an affair of this description 
in my life. Believe me, every thing is 
exactly as it ought to be.” 

“ No, indeed; if your views are 
correct, every thing is exactly as it 
ought not to be. IT cannot credit what 
you tell me of Lord Botley’s attach- 
ment; I perceive no sign of it. Ifit 
be as you suspect, I shall be very sorry ; 
for he is destined to be disappointed of 
his object. And if he has been to 
Northamptonshire for the purpose you 
suppose, he has obtained his mother’s 
consent to his addresses in vain ; for 
most assuredly he never, never can ob- 
tain mine.” 

“ Impossible, Julia! You cannot 
intend to refuse his lordship?” 

“T most sincerely hope I shall never 
be called upon to perform so ungracious 
a task. But you know that it could 
never be;—-you know why it could 
never be. Let us not speak of this 
matter again—it distresses me. The 


carriage is at the door; we shall have 
no time for our drive.” 

How Miss Simmons acquired her 
knowledge of such affairs 1 know not ; 
but its accuracy was evinced by the 


event. From this time, Lord Botley’s 
visits were uninterrupted. Morning 
after morning, he dispensed to us 
minute doses of his society, never ex- 
ceeding a quarter of an hour; but va- 
rying in their duration within that 
period, according to the state of his 
shyness, and the extent to which Miss 
Simmons could contrive to pour forth 
her modulated commonplaces in ex- 
change for his burried and monosyl- 
labic rejoinders. To myselfhe scarcely 
ever spoke; he very seldom, indeed, 
looked towards me; and then, if our 
eyes met, his were immediately turned 
away. Sometimes, by a strong effort, 
he attempted to approximate the sub- 
ject of love; and would drop a hint 
touching on the high blessedness of 
mutual love and eternal constancy. 
He once or twice ventured to cite some 
poetry of an amatory cast; but the 
quotations were forcibly introduced, 
without their having even the most 
remote connexion with the conversation 
of the moment; and afterhe had began 
to repeat them, his memory invariably 
deserted him, and left him blushing 
and stuttering in the middle of the 
stanza. All these expressive intima- 
tions of the passion by which he was 
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animated were addressed to Miss Sim- 
mons; all these light shafts of Love’s 
artillery were aimed at my governess, 
from whom, I presume, they were ex- 
pected to glance off, and to hit me in 
the rebound. An exploit of this kind 
seemed to exhaust all the little stock of 
courage which Lord Botley could ever 
muster to sustain him in our presence. 
It was as much as his hardihood was 
capable of; and the sentiment, or the 
rhyme, had no sooner exploded than he 
took fright, and scampered away in 
terror at the report. As for me, I 
knew not, under these circumstances, 
what course to take. I felt that Lord 
Botiey’s attentions ought to be put a 
stop to,—that he ought to be informed 
of the hopelessness of his pursuit. But 
what was I to do? Had he even 
dropped a single word to myself, of 
which I could have taken advantage, I 
would frankly have declared to him 
that my affections were already and 
irrevocably engaged. But his shyness 
prevented his even affording me such 
an opportunity. I frequently and ear- 
nestly urged upon Miss Simmons the 
necessity of her taking such a measure; 
but all my remonstrances were in vain : 
she would persist in hoping that I 
should change my mind, and refused 
taking upon herself the responsibility 
of annihilating what she called the 
prospects of so brilliant a marriage for 
me. And to my father I was afraid to 
speak ; for, besides that I had nothing 
to report which might authorise such a 
communication, | perceived that Lord 
Botley had become a great favourite 
of his. Though silent, and shy, and 
awkward to Miss Simmons and myself, 
he was communicative, unrestrained, 
and intelligent with him : they were as 
close friends, in fact, as persons so far 
divided from each other by their age 
could be. For hours together, some- 
times on the terrace in the garden, 
sometimes up and down the library or 
the drawing-room, they would walk 
and talk,— exposing the sophistries of 
Locke and Paley,—eulogising Bishop 
Butler, and Cudworth, and Berkeley,— 
and communing on high matters of 
loyal politics, and Catholic Christianity, 
and transcendental metaphysics. It 
was evident that they always met with 
pleasure ; and they never seemed to 
part from one another without feeling 
that glow of good-will, and that sense of 
increased attachment, which we all, I 
believe, experience on taking leave ofa 
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companion whose opinions are in cor- 
respondence with our own, after a con- 
versation that has afforded us some 
new intelligence respecting them, or 
some additional argument in their sup- 
port. Under these circumstances, I 


dared not intimate my suspicions of 


Lord Botley’s sentiments towards me 
to my father; for I dreaded lest, in- 
stead of assisting mein discountenanc- 
ing his attentions, he should warmly 
and sedulously engage himself as his 
advocate. 

In the meantime, the courtship of 
Mr. Brett and my governess was 
brought to a prosperous conclusion, I 
was in my dressing-room, writing to 
Edward, when Miss Simmons entered, 
and informed me that the proposal 
had been made and accepted. She 
spoke of the gentleman with enthusi- 
asm. ‘ His abilities had been dis- 
tinguished at the university; he had 


been accustomed to the best society of 


the neighbourhood; his manners and 
character were unexceptionable. Their 
union promised to afford happiness to 
both, during the years which were yet 
remaining of their youth, and reciprocal 
comfort and accommodation to their 
age. Perhaps she might have been 
more aspiring in her views; but the 
wife of a clergyman always held a sta- 
tion of respectability in society; and 
she had stipulated, as an indispensable 
condition, that, previously to their mar- 
riage, Mr. Brett should take his doctor 
of divinity’s degree.” 

A postscript to the letter which I 
was writing when Miss Simmons en- 


tered my room informed my brother of 


herengagement. In his answer to this 
piece of intelligence he wrote,—* I am 
very glad to hear Miss Simmons is 
going to be married. After being with 
us sO Mahy years, how that you want 
her services no longer, we should not 
have found it easy to dispossess our- 
selves of her society graciously, or 
without an appearance of unkindness 
towards her. But now this marriage 
smoothes every difficulty away. She 
has most conscientiously executed her 
part in your education ; and we have 
the means of marking our grateful 
sense of her merits in that respect by 
providing for her husband. I don't 
like Miss Simmons,—but she’s an ex- 
cellent person. And I don’t like the 
Rev. Samson Brett,—but he’s a very 
respectable man. And so give my 
love to my father, and say that both 
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you and I are desirous that the patron- 
age of the living of East Nore should 
be given to Miss Simmons, as a com- 
pliment of congratulation on her mar- 
riage.” My father immediately ac- 
ceded to our request; and never was 
application more admirably timed. 
Within a fortnight, we received intelli- 
gence of the death of the superannuated 
incumbent ; and within the second 
month, Dr. and Mrs. Brett returned 
from their short marriage-tour to 
Paris, and established themselves in his 
comfortable rectory. At East Nore 
they are still residing; where, with the 
aid of super-excellent management; 
and the widow of a general officer do- 
mesticated as ore of the family, they 
succeed in making twelve hundred a- 
year do duty for two thousand, and are 
regarded with universal deference and 
consideration : the lady, as a perfect 
model of taste, manners, fashion, ele- 
gance, and accomplishment ; the gen- 
tleman, as a person of judgment, eru- 
dition, and concition,—-a dignified ec- 
clesiastic, a justice of the peace, and 
the most inflexible and rubicund of 
Tories. 

I feel that it is wrong to write thus 
lightly of characters who, however, de- 
ficient they may be in brilliant and 
attractive qualities, are really so much 
more deserving of commendation than 
of censure. But the bitterness of my 
heart mingles itselfwith all my thoughts, 
and involuntarily gives a severe and 
sareastic turn to my views and my ex- 
pressions. The stream of life is 
poisoned at the source, and the evi- 
dences of the infection are exhibited in 
all the operations of its faculties. I 
am a thing alone. I have no partici- 
pation in the ordinary interests of ex- 
istence. The ties that might have 
united me with my kind are severed 
with the disappointment of my strong- 
est, deepest, and tenderest affection. 
A grieving spirit has exalted me above 
all considerations of the trivial distinc- 
tions and petty appliances in which 
others find the gratification of their 
pride, their vanity, and their ambition. 
[ have still a reservation of tears and 
pity for their sorrows ; but I have no 
sympathy in their happiness, and no- 
thing but contempt for the insignificant 
objects which they set their hearts 
upon, and which they waste away their 
lives in the pursuit of. 

The time was now fast approaching 
when we were to leave Hampshire for 
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London. The months that had elapsed 
since Charles Lydgate’s leaving us, had 
rather increased than attenuated the 
force of my unhappily placed attach- 
ment. All the circumstances around 
me tended to fan and cherish it. The 
incessant flirtation which was carried 
on between Mr. Brett and Miss Sim- 
mons; the sentimental tone of their 
conversation ; the timid but persever- 
ing assiduities of Lord Botley,—all con- 
spired to keep the subject of love con- 
tinually present to my mind, They 
forced my thoughts into one course, and 
that the most unfortunate which, at my 
age, and in the perilous state of my 
affections, they could possibly have 
pursued ; and they prevented me from 
turning my attention to other things, in 
which I might gradually have learned 
to find an interest, and thus have 
afforded scope for time and absence, 
those mighty agents, to effect the good 
work which a merciful Providence has 
assigned to them — the obliteration of 
the painful impressions of the heart. 
Besides which, 1 now became ac- 
quainted with the writings of Byron. 
They had been very wisely kept from 
me in my childhood, and it would 
have been well if I had always re- 
mained ignorant of them. I caught 
the general enthusiasm for his poetry, 
as it was natural for such a girl to do. 
Childe Harold, or the Giaour, or the 
Corsair, was never out of my hand ; 
and the most striking passages of each 
were deeply engraven on my memory. 
It was the most pernicious food my 
soul could, at such a moment, have 
fed upon. Instead of inspiring me 
with strength to combat against my 
passion, those books led me to fancy 
that there was something amiable in 
the weakness that submitted to it. 
They taught me to consider my cha- 
racter as exalted in proportion to the 
devotedness, the exclusiveness, the in- 
tensity, and the pertinacity, of its at- 
tachment. They flattered and betrayed 
me into a notion that I possessed my- 
self of a certain heroic pitch of virtue 
by loving so tenderly, and so deeply, 
and so constantly, and by loving on 
without requital and in spite of hope.— 
But did T really love without requital 
and without hope ?—No, that I could 
not believe. Charles had reminded me 
at parting, that we should meet in 
town. Ilis words I fondly coustrued 
into an intimation of his anxiety to 
meetmeagain. “ Perhaps,”—I some- 
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times, in my happier moods and more 
sanguine frame of mind, would mur- 
mur to myself, — “ perhaps I am un- 
just towards him; perhaps he counts 
the hours of separation with a solicitude 
as earnest as my own.” But no, that 
certainly was not the case. It was at 
the close of a sultry evening in the 
middle of May, a few days previous 
to our leaving the country for London, 
that my father called me from my 
moonlight walk in the shrubbery to 
give me a letter from my brother. 
Edward informed me in it that 
Charles Lydgate and himself were 
inseparable. ‘* Never,” he wrote, 
“were men so happy. We are out 
with the stag-hounds three times 
a-week ; on the intervening days, we 
go long excursions on the river; we 
dine at some village or other, and we 
row back to Oxford by moonlight. I 
am myself only moderately and ration- 
ally happy; but as for Charles, his 
spirits don’t run, they gallop away 
with him. They are sometimes almost 
more than I can bear; and I was 
actually awakened the night before 
last by hearing him, through the 
division of our college-rooms, singing 
and laughing in his sleep.” —Why did 
this letter cast a deeper gloom over 
my mind ?—Why was I sad_ because 
he was so happy !—Oh ! I feared that 
such gaiety and carelessness of heart 
were incompatible with any real af- 
fection for myself. If he loved as I 
did, he could not be thus happy 
during his absence from me. The 
following lines were written at day- 
break on the succeeding morning :— 


I lingered in a woody glade, 
And round the moonbeams threw 
Their silvery light and chequered shade 
Upon the glistening dew ; 
And all that silent, lonely hour, 
I thought on one apart, 
And wished that love 
power 
To commune heart with heart ; 
But, wafted on the moonlight tide, 
Carelessly carolled he ; 
And, as the languid oar he plied, 
Sreathed not a thought on me, 


conferred the 


Upon a restless couch I lay 
In interrupted sleep ; 
And often would I wake and pray, 
And in my slumbers weep. 
Through all the changes of my dream, 
His coldness moves my tears ; 
His name of every prayer the theme, 
My guardian angel hears ; 
ss 
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While he, in sweet, unbroken rest, 
’Mid visions bright and fair, 

Recalls the form he loves the best, 
But mine appears not there, 


Sadly I rose at break of day, 
And ignorantly strove 
By other thoug hts to chase away 
temembrance of my love ; 
And vainly strove,—e each erin ial thing, 
The faintly sighing wind, 
The fading flower, the shower of spring, 
srought back my grief to mind : 
But merrily with hound and horn, 
In forests green rode he ; 
And every care he laughed to scorn, 
But most all care for me. 


And ever thus the weary time, 
From dawn to darksome eve, 
My lowly, solitary rhyme, 
Of mournful words I weave: 
And when I mark the laughing face 
Of one whose heart is free, 
I wish oblivion would erase 
The thought that preys on me. 

But no! that wish was rashly framed ; 
My soul would not forego, 
For any joy that could be ‘named, 
The pain that loves him so. 

May 20, 1850. 

At the i:noment these stanzas were 
written on the enveiope of my brother's 
letter, from which 1 have now tran- 
scribed them, | felt painfully con- 
vinced that Charles could not possibly 
retain any affection for myself, and 
yet preserve the buoyancy of his spirits 
unoppressed by separation ; but, in an 
instant after, my imagination lighting 
on some more cheerful argument, 
would call back the spirit of hope, with 
all its force and vigour, to my breast; 
and then again, with the recollection 
of Edward's description of Charles’s 
happiness, I would relapse into a state 
of despondency. In London, how- 
ever, all would be decided. There 
would be no hunting to withdraw him 
from us then. Ile would, of course, 
be continually with my brother, and at 
our house. I should be able, from his 
manner, to judge how he was affected 
towards me; and, at all events, be de- 
livered from the torture of uncertainty. 

On reaching Upper Brook Street, 
we found Lord Botley, who had been 
summoned to town on business a few 
weeks before us, sitting with my bro- 
ther and awaiting our arrival. Charles 
Lydgate was also in town, and in 
Green Street, but we did not see him 
that evening. Extraordinary was the 
change which so short a time, passed in 
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the best part of London society, at the 
height of the season, had affected in 
Lord Botley. Even 1, who was watch- 
ing every step or sound in the house 
or in the street, with a feverish hope 
that it might harbinger the appearance 
of Charles Lydgate, was struck by the 
alteration. His entrance into the world, 
the attaining the full privileges of being 
of age, the taking his seat in the House 
of Lords, the acquiring the control and 
mastery of his own possessions, the in- 
troduction among men into a share in 
the great concerns and active business 
of life, seemed to have inspired him 
with a true sense of his position, and 
shewn him the necessity of making a 
strong and resolute struggle against his 
natural reserve. His shyness was now 
only perceptible in a slight coldness and 
hesitation which appeared in his first 
address, and which almost immediately 
gave way to a frank and easy cordiality, 
That awkwardness which had so often 
been commented on by Miss Simmons, 
and laughed at by myself, was no 
longer in existence. It had originated 
in the peculiar character of his early 
studies and pursuits, which, by separat- 
ing him from the intercourse of his 
contemporaries, and confining him to 
the company of his tutors, had kept 
him in ignorance and without the use 
of the habits and conventions of society; 
but it had already become worn down 
by his free circulation in the world, 
and only just so much remained be- 
hind as seemed to give no unpleasing 
touch of individuality to his manner. 
Afier a short visit, and telling my father 
all the newest news of the day, and 
seeing that we were both quite well, 
which seemed to be his great object of 
interest, he took his leave. My father 
asked him to dinner for the morrow. 

On that day Charles Lydgate also 

dined with us. I was wrapped in im- 
measurable contentment; for, though 
Lord Botley was on my right hand, 
I could bear his presence with perfect 
equanimity, and respond to his ob- 
servations with admirable civility, for 
Charles was on my left. Besides this 
cause of happiness, my spirits were 
childishly elated by tle prospect of 
going that evening to the Opera ; and 
[ had never yet been at a public 
theatre. 

“ Your expectations are raised so 
high,” said Charles, “ that they never 
can be satisfied. What do you imagine 
you will see and hear there ?” 
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“ Oh, I shall see dancing like flying, 
and hear all the songs we used to sing 
together in Iampshire executed so 
finely, that I shall be ashamed of ever 
singing them again * 

“(On the contrary, I should conceive 
that hearing them with all the ex- 
aggerated emphasis and false ornament 
of the stage, would teach you to value 
your simple mode of singing them the 
more.” 

I knew that this was a mere empty 
compliment, but still the praise pleased 
and cheered me. 

* But,” continued Charles, “‘ nobody 
goes to the Opera for the sake of the 
music.” 

“So I am told, but I suppose I 
may listen to it if 1 like; and I think I 
shall like to do so very much.” 

“ Julia,” said my father, “ will be 
able to appreciate the pleasures of the 
Opera more fully some time hence, 
afterhaving heard the same music per- 
formed by the same voices, and seen 
the same steps repeated by the same 
dancers two nights a-week, for the rest 
of the season. I have given her part 
ofa box with Mrs. Smythe Chorley, a 
Yorkshire cousin of mine.” 

“ Of course, my dear papa, I can’t 
as yet understand the full extent of 
your kindness, but | am not quite so 
rustic as Mr. Lydgate fancies me. I 
know we are not always to be listen- 
ing to the Opera, and that all our 
agreeable friends are to visit Mrs. 
Chorley and myself in our box, and 
to be so very pleasant as to make us 
careless of the music and dancing.” 

“ Allow me to correct you,” inter- 
rupted Lord Botley ; ‘ though nobody 
thinks it necessary to listen to the 
music, all rational persons are extremely 
silent and attentive to the dancing !” 

“Oh, thank you, I won’t forget your 
hint; but, Mr. Lydgate, I shall expect 
you to come and talk to us very often 
indeed,” ; 

“ Charles go to your opera-box !” 
exclaimed my brother; ‘ my dear 
Julial!—the thing's impossible !— He 
would not dure do it!” 

‘Not dare ?” 

“Tt would be an infidelity of the 
most unpardonable description. He 
is always expected to be on duty from 
half-past ten, at the latest, till the fall 
of the curtain, and to take his seat in 
the centre pit-box, behind the chair of 
Lady Elizabeth Fordham.” 

This name was no sooner uttered, 
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than all my happiness was dispersed : 
my heart was pierced to the centre; 
a spirit was aroused within me, which 
has never from that moment ceased to 
exercise its restless and implacable 
ascendancy. Never, never shall I lose 
the recollection of the first keen, elec- 
tric, poignant pang of jealousy. Emo- 
tions are too subtile in their nature to be 
made intelligible by any form of speech. 
They cannot be represented by any 
felicity of expression. We may body 
forth the dreams of the imagination ; 
we may find language to declare the 
resulis of our investigations; we are 
endowed with the means of impressing 
on the minds of others all that study, 
or fancy, or contemplation, may have 
inscribed upon our own: but the 
Almighty has been merciful to man ; 
He has not permitted that the wretched 
should be able, by any, however curious 
or elaborate, combinations of written 
words to disturb the serenity of the 
happy, by transfusing into their breasts 
a reflected sense of the tortures of the 
passions. It is by experience only 
that we can acquire an apprehension 
of the anguish which follows the de- 
tection of the inconstancy of those we 
love. We must ourselves have sufiered 
the grief of a wronged affection before 
we can understand what that grief can 
be, or commiserate the wretch who 
suffers under its infliction; but to those 
whose range of knowledge and of sym- 
pathy has been thus miserably ex- 
tended, who have learned in the school 
of jealousy the depth and the poignancy 
of the pains it brings, no effort of 
eloquence is needed. They have 
learned a lesson, which can never be 
forgotten. ‘To them it is only requisite 
to sketch the situation; and the me- 
mory at once supplies the omission, 
and informs them what must, under 
such circumstances, be felt, with a full 
and thrilling emphasis, which would 
be rather weakened than enhanced by 
any laboured amplification of expres- 
sion. Charles Lydgate loved another ! 
My faculties were stunned. Sounds 
were addressed to me, but my mind 
could not gather the purport of them. 
My heart beat audibly; my pulses 
throbbed ; my throat was full to chok- 
ing; there was a dazzling mist before 
my eyes; happily the words which 
had so distressed me were spoken 
afier the desert had been served. It 
was no longer necessary for me to 
remain at the table, and 1 immediately 
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left the dining-room. As I withdrew, 
I heard my father say, “ Julia, I see, 
is quite impatient to be at the Opera ; 
I hope Mrs. Chorley will call for her 
early.”—So mistaken are we when we 
presume to speculate on what is pass- 
ing in the breast ofanother. My father 
thought that I was moved by the an- 
ticipation of future pleasure, while I 
was really suffering an agony of present 
pain. Never shall I forget the misery 
of the time that followed, when I found 
myself alone in the drawing-room. 
There came thronging on me a rapid 
succession of strong emotions, of 
awakened pride, of self-humiliation, 
of keen resentment, and of deepest 
tenderness; a mass of confused and 


bewildering thoughts, and a world of 


hurried and contradictory resolutions. 
At length | heard the party coming 
up-stairs from the dining-room. My 
tears were wiped away, my sobs sup- 
pressed. I endeavoured to be calm, 
and I, at least, succeeded in being still 
and silent. Immediately after coffee, 
my brother and Charles left us for the 
Opera. When Edward’s cab was an- 
nounced, Charles happened to be near 
me. I had determined never to speak 
to him again; but the impulse of the 
moment was irresistible. My pride 
gave way, and I mentioned Lady 
Elizabeth’s name to him. I forget 
what 1 said,—“ You had better go, 
or Lady Elizabeth will be offended ;” 
or, “ If you remain with us any longer, 
Lady Elizabeth will think you have 
deserted her.”—I cannot remember 
what my words exactly were, but his 
brief reply contradicted Edward’s in- 
sinuation by a contemptuous sarcasm 
on her age and person. I distantly 
alluded to his past attentions to my- 
self;—my father approached us ;—my 
brother reminded his friend that the 
carriage was at the door ;—Charles had 
no opportunity of answering me; and, 
though relieved of the extreme bitter- 
ness of heart which I had before ex- 
perienced, 1 was cast back upon my 
former state of miserable and irritating 
uncertainty. Till Mrs. Smythe Chorley 
called for me, I walked impatiently 
up and down the room, longing for her 
arrival ; not that I cared for the Opera, 
but that I might be again in the same 
place with Charles, and watch his 
movements, and try to discover from 
them some indication of his feelings. 
My father did not accompany us to 
the theatre. When we arrived there, my 
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mind was so intently fixed upon one 
object, that the splendour of the house 
and the performances of the stage ob- 
tained no hold of my attention. My eye 
ranged over the seats of the pit, and 
penetrated the dark recesses of every 
box, in search of Charles ; and when the 
door of our own opened to admit any 
of Mrs. Smythe Chorley’s innumerable 
visitors, I looked eagerly towards it 
in expectation of his appearance. 
Lord Botley joined us almost im- 
mediately on ourarrival. He informed 
me of the names of the singers, the 
merits which the connoisseurs ad- 
mired, and the defects which they con- 
demned, in the style of each of them. 
Ife pointed out to me the several per- 
sons of celebrity—statesmen— warriors 
— poets —beauties—who happened to 
be present; and he told me to whom 
the different boxes belouged. His 
words murmured about my ears, but 
I did not understand their meaning; 
but “ yes,” “ no,” “ indeed,” “ thank 
you,” were the only answers which 
were required of me; and these, at 
certain intervals, I was yet enough 
mistress of myself to make. I did not 
venture to speak to him of Charles. 
After remaining with us about an hour, 
he vacated his seat. Le had not long 
left the box, when my brother came; 
and, fur a few moments, occupied his 
place. Of him I inquired where 
Charles was. “I very soon found you 
out in the pit,” I said, “ but I have 
not been able to discover Mr. Lyd- 
gate.” 

“It would be very strange if you 
could, Julia, for Lydgate is in Lady 
Elizabeth Fordham’s box, which is 
immediately under your own !” 

From that instant, longing to be at 
home and alone, with my heart beating 
and the tears trembling in my eyes, 
dreading the observation of those around 
me, ashamed of myself, irritated against 
Charles, abhorring Lady Elizabeth, 
loathing the performance, and yet 
neither seeing any thing nor hearing 
any thing, 1 sat perfectly motionless, 
as if altogether absorbed in what was 
passing on the stage. 

In the interval between the opera 
and the ballet, Charles entered our 
box, and took the chair behind me. 
Before I was aware of his presence, I 
caught the notes of his clear, cheerful 
voice, inquiring, “ How I had been 
pleased, and whether the opera had 
come up to my expectations?” 
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vould hardly speak; he was near me, 
and that was some relief. I dreaded 
his leaving the box, for then he would 
be out of my sight, and would return 
to my rival; and yet, wronged, angry, 
indignant, jealous, miserable as I was, 
I answered him carelessly, distantly, 
abruptly. { knew that, unless [ made 
an effort, by keeping up the conversa- 
tion to detain him in the box, he would 
inevitably leave it; and yet, with that 
strange inconsistency and contrariety 
of conduct into which all strong pas- 
sions hurry us, I not only would 
not make the slightest exertion to keep 
him with us, but, by my brief, negli- 
gent, and almost pettish replies to his 
observations, adopted the very course 
which must have had the effect of send- 
ing him away. He left us, and then I 
reproached myself for my folly, and 
was wretched. 

Isaw no more of Charles, till, at the 
end of the ballet, my brother and Lord 
Botley returned to conduct us to our 
carriages. ‘There, in the crowd in the 
round room, I again saw him with 
Lady Elizabeth Fordham on his arm. 
Even then L considered her old and 
large. They were talking and laugh- 
ing. It was evident in the course of 
of this conversation, that my name was 
mentioned,—I saw the odious woman 
take up her glass and direct it towards 
me. What could Charles have been 
saying? Here was another subject of 
anxiety for my harassed mind to work 
upon. 

I like recording the mistakes which 
I have, from time to time, found 
people fall into, when drawing con- 
clusions respecting the secret feelings 
and sentiments of their companions 
from a view of what they observe in 
their external conduct. It is a silly 
and injurious practice, and the dis- 
covery of any instance of such a mis- 
take ought to have some effect in pre- 
venting us from incurring it. Mrs. 
Smythe Chorley said to my brother, 
as he was leading her to the carriage, 
“Your sister, Mr. Lloward, was quite 
delighted with the opera. At first, 
indeed, she could do nothing but look 
about her and admire the house; but 
afterwards, her whole soul seemed ab- 
sorbed in the music. She does not, 


[ perceive, entre nous, give very, very 
much encouragement to either of her 


admirers. She is, perhaps, rather 
pleased and flattered by the attentions 
of Lord Botley, but she is decidedly 


annoyed by those of Mr, Lydgate.” 
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On reaching home, | found my 
father was sitting up for me. This 
vexed me; I was longing to be alone 
and quiet, if not at rest. He was in 
the library, where he had ordered re- 
freshments to be set for me, and was 
waiting to hear my account of the 
opera, and to reap, in witnessing my 
delight, his share of the pleasure which 
he had anticipated for us both, in 
giving me my box. As I entered the 
room, he extended both his hands to- 
ward me, and exclaimed, with a voice 
of cheerful salutation and inquiry, 
“ Well, Julia?” He expected that I 
should run towards him and give him 
a rapid, glowing, enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of all that I had seen and heard. 
Withdrawing as far as possible from 
the light of the lamp, [ flung my- 
self on a sofa and returned him no 
answer. 

* Why, Julia, my love,” continued 
my father, after a pause, “ don’t you 
mean to speak tome? Have not you 
any thing to tell me?” 

“| have nothing to tell you.” 

* Did you like the opera ? 
satisfy your expectations ! 
you amused ?” 

“ Really, I don’t know.” 

* Not know !— But Sontag — Pasta 
—Taglioni—what did you think of 
them? Are they not wonderful ?” 

“ I dare say they are.” 

“ Something has happened to vex 
you. My love, what is the matter ?” 

“ There is nothing the matter, sir, 
that I’m aware of.” 

After these abortive atlempts to in- 
duce me to speak, there ensued a 
silence of some minutes. My father 
poured himself out some wine and 
water, and took a biscuit, which I 
heard him breaking into small pieces, 
and crunching between his teeth as he 
ate. These slight but continuous 
sounds were excruciating to my ha- 
rassed nerves and exhausted spirits. 
I could not forbear exclaiming, ‘‘ Good 
Ileavens, sir, what an intolerable noise 
youare making with that biscuit !—How 
I do wish there were no such things as 
biscuits!” 

“You are not well, my child,” 
replied my father, anxiously ; “ I am 
sure you cannot be well.” 

“ Well! Iam well enough.” 

‘Tam sorry to hear it,” said my 
father ; ‘ for nothing but illness could 
excuse your extraordinary ill humour.” 

“Tam tired—I1’m sleepy —I must 
go to bed!” 
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“ Won’t you take some refreshment 
first ?” 

“* No, I had rather not.” 

* A glass of wine?” 

“ Oh! nothing, nothing.” 

*“ Will you have some tea sent to 
your room ?” 

“ Oh, for Heaven’s sake!—pray, 
ptay, don’t tease me so.” 

** Good night,” said my father, ina 
cold tone of disappointment; and he 
rose and rung the bell for my maid. 
Itook my candle, and, without answer- 
ing him, or kissing him, as had been 
my custom every night from the day 
of my birth to that wretched hour, [ 
hurried up-stairs, and shut myself up 
in my dressing-room. 

This was the only occasion on which 
that unguestionable spirit, which Shak- 
speare enumerates among the distine- 
tive marks of a true lover, ever over- 
mastered me so far, as to betray me 
into a single word or act of disrespect 
and unkindness to my father. It has 
rendered me pettish with my brother, 
irritable in society, impatient with my 
maid ; but never before, or since, did 
it render me so ungratefully—so wick- 
edly forgeiful of my filial duty. Never 
shall I forgive myself my behaviour on 
that night. Even now, the thought of it 
never passes across my mind without 
awakening a feeling of contrition at my 
heart. My dearest, dearest father, may 
my years of suffering be received by 


Heaven and yourself as an expiation of 


the sin which I then was guilty of! 

It was at daybreak, on the following 
morning, that | rose and wrote down 
the stanzas below: I had composed 
them during the dark but sleepless 
hours of the night :— 


Oh, sound the knell, a deeper knell,— 
Than ever pealed above the dead ; 
And louder let the dirges swell 
Than ever bymned a spirit fled. 
For why to cold, insensate things 
Should rites of wo be duly given? 
While none fair pity’s tribute brings 
To hearts by wrong’d affection riven. 
To die is but to gain relief 
From all the sorrows life has borne, 
To lose the memory of grief, 
The blush of shame, the sense of scorn. 
But, oh! to love, and yet to know 
The loved one hath for thee no care, 
Is evermore the parting throe, 
And lengthening pang of death to bear. 
Then sound for those nor dirge nor knell, 
By death delivered from all pain : 
For those the notes of sorrow swell 
Who love, and are not loved again, 
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Need I repeat that 1 do not print 
these verses as good in themselves, but 
as true specimens of the sort of verses, 
rude and unpolished, which the heart 
dictates in its misery ! 

It was only a few days after the 
opera, that, as I was sitting in the back 
drawing-room writing to Mrs. Brett, 
Charles and Edward came in. On the 
table near the window two pictures 
were standing, which had just been 
sent home, and of which my father 
had not yet determined the places they 
were to occupy. The one was an ex- 
quisite sketch of myself by Lawrence, 
a perfect specimen of his inimitable 
chalk drawings ; the other wa$ a pic- 
ture of Edward's favourite hunter, by 
Cooper. “ Don’t disturb yourself, 
Julia,” said my brother, as they en- 
tered ; “ I have only brought Lydgate 
here, for a moment, to see the picture.” 

I felt a thrill of joy come over me. 
I was gratified that Charles should take 
au interest in my portrait ; and though 
[ appeared intent upon my letter, my 
hand was still, and my attention on the 
alert to catch whatever observations he 
might make upon it. 

* Is it not capital !” demanded my 
brother. 

* Exquisite, beautiful——and so very 
like !” replied his friend. 

I knew it was so: and I was de- 
lighted that he should see it so; for of 
that I had been in doubt. I thought 
of the difference that subsisted between 
myself and Lady Elizabeth Fordham, 
Not even Lawrence, with all his skill, 
could have made such a picture of her. 

* It is really quite inimitable,” he 
continued ; ** the beautiful carriage of 
the head. I'd give the world for such 
a picture.” 

I was in ecstasy—my hand trembled 
—my heart beat quickly — the tears of 
exulting love started into my eyes— 
and my ears tingled with impatience 
to catch the words that followed. 
There was a pause. I was on the 
point of speaking, to express how 
pleased I felt at his admiration of my 
picture, when Charles renewed his 
criticism. 

“If,” he said, “there is a fault, 
which I doubt, perhaps the colour is 
rather too light a bay; and I’m not 
quite sure but there is something not 
altogether right about the off fetlock.” 

Good Leavens ! it was then the pic- 
ture of Edward’s hunter which he had 
all this while been looking at and ad- 
miring. How bitter was the revulsion 
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of feeling which I experienced at that 
instant! I was overpowered with a 
sense of injured affection and insulted 
vanity. 1 blushed deeply, burningly, 
at the thought of the ridicule, the jests, 
the contempt, that would have followed, 
had I by a single word discov ered the 
mistake into which I had been betrayed. 
My first impulse was to run out of the 
room ; but I was incapable of rising 
from my seat. My tears flowed fast, 
but my back was to the light; I kept 
iny head down, as if occupied with my 
letter, and they were not perceived. 

“ Who painted it?” inquired Charles: 
“did you say Cooper?” 

*‘ Cooper,” replied my brother. 

“It’s really quite excellent. I can 
hardly bear to leave it.” Le retreated, 
with his head turned towards the pic- 
ture as he withdrew. 

‘Stop a moment,” said Edward : 
‘there is something else for you to see. 
You have not looked at Lawrence's 
sketch of Julia.” 

“Ts that finished already? You said 
le was taking her. Hum! very zood. 
Sir Thomas always és successful with 
women. lle does the eyes so well.” 

Such was his only observation. En- 
thusiastic as he had been about the 
picture of his friend’s horse, he had 
nothing more to say about that of his 
sister. They bade me good bye; ex- 
cused themselves for the interruption 
they had occasioned to my studies ; 
and departed, leaving me laden with as 
oppressive a weight of wretchedness as 
it is possible, I apprehend, for a human 
creature to endure and live. 

It were tedious to detail all the cir- 
cumstances which, by slow degrees, 
obliterated every remaining hope, and 
eventually confirmed me in the afflict- 
ing persuasion of Charles's indiffer- 
ence. If L would, I could not. To 
recite the weary catalogue of my exer- 
tions to recover his attentions, and the 
defeat which they invariably encoun- 
tered;—to relate how I secretly la- 
boured in the attainment of the most 
difficult accomplishments, because | 
had heard him admire them in another, 
and was doomed to witness his utter 
carelessness of them, when the labo- 
rious acquisitions were exhibited by 
myself;—to enumerate every little in- 
dication, which succeeded in deepen- 
ing the impression of his disregard into 
a full conviction of it ;—to repeat every 
word which sounded coldly, every ac- 
tion which marked a want of consi- 
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deration, every look which testified to 
the absence of a kindness correspond- 
ing with my own, were as imprac- 
ticable as to count the atoms that 
tremble in the air, while watching the 
direction of its current. 

Why, under these circumstances, did 
my heart retain its affection unim- 
paired? No attachment ever needed 
to itself a sufficient plea for its exist- 
ence. The object whom we love stands 
distinguished in the throng of company 
as a more gifted and peculiar being. 
As the eye follows him, no grace is 
wanted to his movements; as the ear 
drinks his accents, no eloquence is 
absent from his tongue. There is a kind 
of halo round him; and he stands 
conspicuous in the fulness of a bright 
and searching light, which reveals the 
slightest play of his features, while 
every other object appears to be con- 
fusedly mingled in obscurity. But 
Charles Lydgate fully justified the sen- 
timents I entertained for him. We was 
universally admired, and a favourite 
in every society. Besides, | ie was the 
friend of Edward. I was constantly 
hearing some anecdote of his skill, his 
kindness, his generosity, or his wit. 
lle was hourly recalled to my recol- 
lection ; and we were almost always 
some part of every day together. He 
was the first who ever sought an in- 
terest in my affections. When my love 
was won, I possessed no power of re- 
calling it. My heart is tenacious of 
its impressions. Constancy is an in- 
vincible instinct of my nature. My 
attachments may be wronged: they 
cannot be destroyed. It is said that 
love expires with hope. Surely this 
cannot be true. It seems as if I had 
for years known nothing but despair ; 
and yet my love is not extinguisled.— 
But | may, perhaps, have deceived 
myselfi—It is so difficult to believe 
ourselves altogether forsaken, to think 
upon a past affection, and not suspect 
the possibility of its return, that I may 
have been ignorant of the actual state 
of my own mind, and secretly have 
anticipated a revival of his tenderness, 
even while I sat, and wept, and re- 
peated, over and over again, that all 
hope was lost. 

Then there was a time, when the 
very kindness of his nature induced 
him to treat me with an ill-considered 
pity, which tended to keep alive my 
lingering doubts of his indifference. 
He perceived the pleasure which I 





received from being occupied in his ser- 
vice ; and, long after every feeling of 
tenderness for me had departed, there 
was hardly a day in which he did not 
intrust me with some commission— 
some music to be transcribed, some 
drawing to be copied, some extract to 
be made, or some trinket to be pur- 
chased for his sisters. Once, at a ball, 
the tears started to my eyes on wit- 
nessing his attentions to another. 
Charles perceived my agitation: vanity 
is as keen of sight as love or jealousy. 
He left his partner, and came to the 
chair beside me ; and there was a smile 
of encouragement, a softness of voice, 
a gentleness of manner, as he sat con- 
versing with me, which discovered the 
compassionate motive of the action. 
If, as his excursive fancy fixed itself 
on some new rival with a longer and a 
steadier interest, I evinced my appre- 
hension of it, and ventured a remark 
upon his fickle admiration, he would 
make light of my suspicion, and leave 
me with the mournful alleviation of 
believing that, though I was myself 
forsaken, another was not loved. But 
this faint sensibility for my sufferings, 
this dying echo of his former tenderness, 
was but of brief duration. Before I had 
been out two seasons, every trace of pe- 
culiar kindness in his manner had gra- 
dually worn away, and was succeeded by 
a heartless familiarity, which had all the 
intimacy, without any of the affection, 
of relationship. He became habituated 
to the presence of my sorrow. He could 
see the troubled beating of my heart, 
and feel no sympathy with my afflic- 
tions. If I spoke to him of his incon- 
stancy, he heard me without emotion, 
and answered me with some irrelevant 
remark. The springs of pity had be- 
come exhausted by the duration of my 
strong and my increasing claims upon 
them. As it often is with the victim 
of some mortal and lingering malady, 
that she is at first attended by all the 
vigilance of the excited affections, and 
then less and less anxiously watched, 
and then becomes neglected for every 
trivial care or pleasure, till at length 
the solicitude of her friends and rela- 
tives appears to be wearied out, and 
all apprehension lost in the protraction 
of her danger—-so was it with me. I 
bore about with me the humiliating 
consciousness of my unrequited love, 
as the one permanent impression by 
which the fact of my existence was 
made known to me. IT was aware—I 
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was capable of—no other feeling than 
that aching oppression of the heart, 
which results from the disappointment 
of our strongest affections. But my 
sorrow had become a matter of indif- 
ference to him by whom it was in- 
flicted, and had no longer any relief to 
look for from his commiseration. In 
the meantime, I also had gained a 
wonderful ascendancy over the ex- 
ternal indications of my suflering. 
As Charles, without any consideration 
for my presence, began to talk, as he 
often would, of his admiration of others, 
I gradually became inured to the an- 
guish which such themes occasioned, 
and, without being less alive to the 
pain, acquired a perfect power of con- 
cealing it. I could hear him expatiate 
on the objects of his versatile admira- 
tion, and could even deliberately dis- 
cuss with bim their beauties or their 
accomplishments. I once saw the mi- 
niature of one he loved fall accidentally 
from his pocket-book ; and such a tho- 
rough mastery over myself had I at- 
tained, that I praised the likeness, and 
gave him back the picture. Human 
nature has a miserable facility in adapt- 
ing itself to circumstances. It will 
exist in the dark and airless obstruction 
of the prison-house. It may be sus- 
tained by poisoned aliment. Life may 
by degrees be brought to endure any, 
the most aggravated accumulation of 
afflictions. But, oh! it had indeed 
been mercy if so severe a discipline 
had been spared me, and I had fallen 
in the bloom of my youth, and love, 
and happiness, as an early tenant of 
the grave, which I now so long to 
occupy. 

I have forgotten to mention that 
Lord Botley proposed for me. My 
father, my brother, my own pride, all 
urged me to accepthim. But [ hap- 
pily escaped the snare into which so 
very, very many women fall. I de- 
clined marrying a man whom I did 
not love, for the sake of shewing a man 
whom I do love that I could marry 
somebody. 

Thus my youth escaped me. My 
form has wasted-- my cheek has be- 
come thin and pale; and if I did not 
rouge, I should look as ghastly as a 
ghost. Mr. Milnes has written : — 


* Tle who from love hath undergone 
The worst that can befall, 

Is happier thousand-fold than one 

Who has never loved at all : 
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A grace within his heart hath reigned 
Which nothing else can bring. 

Thank God for all that I have gained 
From that high suffering !” 


And such may Le the case with men. 
They may derive a grace from the 
“ high suffering” of love, and may have 
cause to be grateful to Heaven for its 
infliction. With them, love only takes 
its place among the other passions 
which are stirring in their breasts ; 
and it may serve to soften the aus- 
terity, to refine the grossness, to sti- 
mulate the indolence, to ennoble the 
selfishness, of their nature. For them 
the “ high suffering” of love may be 
rich in all the most salutary influences 
which the soul derives from the disci- 
pline of sorrow. But with women the 
very reverse of this is the case. Love, 
with its cares and duties, is the only 
earthly purpose of their existence ; and 
the “high suffering of love,” — the 

vithet should be changed when ap- 
plied to them,—“ ¢he deep suffering 
of love,” resulting from its wrongs and 
its disappointments, tears away from 
them the only hope of a happiness 
suited to their nature; their only 
security of that support in the troubles, 
of that guidance in the difficulties, and 
of that defence in the oppressions, of 
the world, which are rendered indis- 
pensable by the weak and dependent 
constitution of their being. It leaves 
them in life, without any useful or im- 
portant business to pursue—with ener- 
gies wasted, and affections that only 
exist to torture their possessor. And 
thus the “ high suffering of love” 
brings no grace, and teaches no good 
lesson, to them. So, at least, has it 
been with me; and, unless my ob- 
servation has deceived me, with in- 
numerable others. My temper has 
become irritable from the constant 
oppression of my mind; my voice 
querulous, from the wearing and in- 
cessant anxiety of my heart. All the 
ordinary amusements, and the little 
trivial concerns, on which my acquaint- 
ance occupy themselves, are to me not 
merely uninteresting, but annoying and 
vexatious. There is hardly a word 
addressed to me, which does not fall 
upon my ear as an impertinent inter- 
ruption to the stillness in which all 
deep feelings delight in investing them- 
selves, and to the abstraction of one 
overpowering thought. My father, I 
am convinced, is not deceived by the 
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efforts I have made to conceal my 
affection from the discovery of the 
world. He always speaks of me as 
poor Julia; and always addresses me 
with a softness of voice which bespeaks 
commiseration. The other day, on 
hearing it reported that Charles was 
going to be married, my father said, 
“ [ pity the poor lady ; for if she love 
her husband, she will be doomed to 
pine away in the bitter consciousness 
of his indifference. No woman will 
ever fix him. His affections are restless 
and desultory. His heart and eye have 
acquired habits of change. Ile could 
not be constant. Besides, from the 
peculiar popularity of his manners, 
he is always so secure of obtaining 
a large portion of the current kindness 
of society, that he will feel no grati- 
tude for the deep, sincere, and more 
enduring affection of a wife, because 
he has never been taught to know the 
value, by experiencing the want of it. 
The man who encounters no frowns 
absoad, will generally be found to 
entertain a very light appreciation of 
the smiles that welcome him to his 
home.” 

When my father said this, I felt 
conscious that he anticipated the pain 
which the news of Charles's marriage 
would have on me, and that his words 
were meant for my comfort. Yes, I 
still retain my place in his affections ! 
But all other hearts are estranged from 
me. The love of my brother is com- 
pletely chilled. He has found me 
silent, and believed me sullen. He 
has seen a constant cloud upon my 
brow, which no change of time, or 
scene, or society, has succeeded in 
dispersing ; and, ignorant that there is 
any cause for my deep-rooted melan- 
choly, he seems to have cast me off 
from his regards, as one whose dispo- 
sition is unblest of nature, and with 
whom his buoyant and sanguine spirit 
is incapable of any sympathy or com- 
munion. “ Never ask Julia’s opinion,” 
said he, the other morning, when Miss 
Drummond was consulting me about 
some arrangements for the evening: 
“never ask Julia’s opinion, for nothing 
ever pleases her. She only exists for 
the purpose of finding fault, and creat- 
ing objections, She seems to go about 
the world with a pair of yellow spec- 
tacles eternally upon her nose, and a 
bitter taste perpetually in her mouth.” 
Miss Drummond laughed, and I 
blushed ; but I made no attempt to 
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justify myself. How could I? Is 
not the accusation true? The world 
condemns me as cold and _ selfish. 
Early in the last spring, six or seven 
friends of my brother’s called in 
Brook Street, to arrange with him 
about forming a boating-club. I was 
in the front drawing-room when they 
were announced ; but, little thinking 
that I should overhear any conversa- 
tion about myself, I escaped into the 
next room before they entered. I had 
not been there three minutes, when, as 
if looking at my picture, one of them 
said, ** I wonder Miss Howard never 
married.” ‘ Married !” exclaimed a 
second ; * she refuses every body. Her 
heart’s as hard as a stone, and as cold as 
an icicle. She’s a perfect petrifaction.” 
“ T should not have thought that,” said 
a third. “I should have supposed, 
from the expression ofher countenance, 
that some sorrow had severely touched 
her.” At this there was a general laugh 
of derision ; and one of the party said, 
“ Her countenance expresses nothing 
but ill-temper, discontent, and over- 
weening selfishness.” She is a can- 
tankerous old maid,” added another, 
whom I recognised, by his voice, as a 
man whose attentions I had put a de- 
termined check to not six weeks be- 
fore : “ she is a cantankerous old maid, 
fretting and snarling over the loss of 
her beauty.” “ How strange it is,” 
observed one of the party, “ that 
Howard’s sistershould be so unlike him- 
self!”—Thus thought of, thus spoken 
of, with an incurable grief at the heart, 
have I not sufficient cause for melan- 
choly? When l am dead—but I am 
not likely to die—they will know that 
I am neither cold nor selfish. I have 
left all I have to Charles.—Thus the 
fairest portion of my life has been con- 
sumed in unprofitable care. The night- 
shade has wound itself about the roses 
of my youth, and tainted all their 
sweetness. What has been the mono- 
tonous history of all my days and 
months for the past eleven years? 
When we are in the country, and 
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Charles is not resident in the same 
neighbourhood, my heart is afflicted 
by the pain of his absence, and by a 
world of vague and ever-varying jea- 
lousies, which spring up to torture me, 
from my knowledge of his fickleness. 
When we are in London, and he is 
also there, he always calls every day 
upon my brother, and I sit and count 
the hours till he arrives. Sometimes 
he only rides up to the door, and sum- 
mons Edward to the Park ; and they 
depart together without his entering 
the house. Then I catch a glimpse of 
him, for a moment, from the window, 
and am cast back to await the morrow 
in a state of slow and wearying ex- 
pectation. And thus my early years 
have been consumed. ‘The period 
which to others is most bright and 
cheerful, has to me been altogether 
dark and joyless. I only live to long 
for the moments which bring Charles 
into my society ; aud, when he leaves 
it, to wish away the long and dreary 
interval that must elapse between his 
departure and his return. I only live 
to exchange the aching pain of separa- 
tion for the keen perception of his in- 
difference —to trample beneath my feet 
all the tlowers of existence—to tear its 
blossoms open—to cast their leaves 
upon the winds —and to see extended 
on either side, through the long per- 
spective of the past and of the future, 
one unvaried scene of utter, hopeless, 
and miserable gloom. My life has, 
indeed, been “a blank,” as to its ex- 
ternal circumstances, but a most trou- 
bled history as to the inward workings 
of the soul. And of how many a woman 
—of how many a single woman, who, 
like myself, had her affections sought 
and gained by one who cared little to 
retain them,—ay, and of how many a 
married woman, who pines in the 
withering sense of the indifference of 
the husband of her choice and love, 
may the secret story be perused in the 
few pages which record the sorrows of 
the blighted youth of Julia Howard ? 





We are no alarmists,—we were never 
afraid that the constitution would be 
overturned by the Radicals, or the 
Church by the Dissenters ; but while, 
on the one hand, we never joined the 
chorus of croakers, we never thought, 
on the other hand, that the existing 
evils might safely be left to themselves. 
If you had a catarrh, or a boil, which, 
though threatening no permanent dan- 
ger, was yet productive of great present 
inconvenience, you would be justly dis- 
satisfied if the physician under whose 
care you were placed neglected the re- 
lief of the local symptoms; and that, 
forsooth, because you were in no 
danger of losing your life. Now this 
is exactly the condition of the country : 
there is an eruption—merely a cutan- 
eous eruption—attacking no vital part, 
but yet, like the North-British violin, 
causing great annoyance and irritation. 
The Church, then, being our spiritual 
physician, we ask, What has the Church 
been about? We are now to answer 
this question. The object of a church 
establishment is to encourage and foster 
** holiness and pureness of living ;” the 
object of a legal establishment is to 
prevent and punish crime. This is not 
the place to enter into a discussion of the 
question, how much more efficient the 
Church might be made; we have to 
examine how far it has made use of its 
present power: and we think we shall 
be able to shew that the clergy of our 
apostolic church have strenuously ex- 
erted themselves in stopping the spread 
of the moral pestilence. Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor advised the Chartists to go 
to their parish churches,—not for a con- 
tinuance, oh, no, that would not have 
suited his purpose at all — then they 
would have been shewn how contrary to 
religion, how prejudicial to their own in- 
terests, their practices were,—but to go 
once, to turn out the regular congrega- 
tion, to annoy the officiating minister, 
and to evidence their disrespect both 
for God and man. This sapient ad- 
vice has been pretty generally followed, 
and it is probable that there are few 
Chartists who have not now been once 
within the walls of a church. The 
manner in which this feat has been 
achieved has been for the most part 
characteristic enough. Noone ventured 
to go alone; ignorant and misguided 
as they were, they dared not face thus 
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the awful majesty of Religion under her 
most solemn aspect. They would have 
been unable to bear the sense of the 
Divine presence in the house more im- 
mediately consecrated to God; and, 
overcome by the unwonted feelings 
produced by such a scene, ** those who 
came to scoff might, perhaps, have re- 
mained to pray.” They came, then, 
not singly, but in crowds, as little 
children, who like to be together in the 
dark ; and as the country bumpkin 
whistles to keep up his spirits when he 
passes a churchyard, so did these un- 
happy men smoke pipes and _ talk 
aloud to keep up their courage. Under 
such circumstances, various sermons 
were addressed to them ; and these we 
purpose to notice, not only as respects 
the sermons themselves, but as respects 
the right of the preachers to preach 
them. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that none of “ the new maniacs,” have 
taken upon themselves to advise the 
people on this important subject. Dr. 
Pusey spoke out boldly enough once 
in the pulpit at St. Mary’s; but no- 
body ever feared that Radicalism was 
making progress in the University of 
Oxford ; and perliaps it is as well that 
they should say nothing about the 
matter,— for, with the best intentions, 
they have marvellously little judgment. 
Dr. Pusey and his friends are, doubt- 
less, learned men; and if too much 
learning have made them mad (though 
ten times the quantity have not had 
such an effect on Dr. Blomfield or Dr. 
Kaye, Dr. Turton, Dr. Dealtry, Dr. 
D’Oyley, or Dr. Whittaker),— if, we 
say, too much learning have made them 
mad,—we are not the persons to ridi- 
cule their misfortune; certain it is, 
that none of the sermons addressed to 
the Chartists have proceeded from the 
so-called ‘ Oxford divines.” With 
this exception, all the parties into which 
the Church is unfortunately split have 
joined in warning their followers of the 
dangers of disloyalty. Tories, and 
Whigs, and Whig-Radicals — ortho- 
dox and evangelical, and those who 
are both, and those who are nei- 
ther one nor the other — Stanley, 
bishop of Norwich ; and Close, of 
Cheltenham ; and Dr. Whittaker, of 
Blackburn ; besides a host of smaller 
lights, have preached especially to the 
Chartists: and we were rather sur 
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prised to find Stanley coming forward 
so boldly as he has done. Perhaps his 
lordship is hardly aware how much 
credit is due to him; but by the time 
he has read this paper (and read it of 
course he will), he will be fully en- 
lightened. We are willing to believe 
that Dr. Stanley expected, after the 
power of legislation stupidly called 
emancipation had been conceded to the 
Romanists, in consequence of the bully- 
ings and bellowings of O’Connell, &c., 
that the Papists would remain quiet, 
and make no attempt to overthrow 
the Church, whose bulwarks had been 
thus weakened; that after ‘ reform” 
had been granted to the vor turbe, 
the mob would have made no fur- 
ther use of their sweet voices,—just 
as a fractious child, to quiet whose 
roaring you give one apple, never gets 
up a second roar to obtain another. 
We are willing to believe that Dr. 
Stanley expected, even though the 
temporalities of the Church were given 
up into the hands of avowed enemies, 
that she would still have remained in- 
tact and inviolate,—like the golden 
shields of the temple, when King Reho- 
boam let in the Egyptians. We say 
we are willing to believe all this, and 
not only because we would rather con- 
sider him inexperienced and_short- 
sighted than deliberately a traitor, but 
because we really are persuaded that 
this is the true light in which to regard 
his conduct. It arose, in a great mea- 
sure, perhaps, from his own frank and 
unsuspicious temper; he may have 
supposed that all men were as well 
disposed as he was himself; and, 
certainly, since his elevation to the 
bench, he has given very little occasion 
“to the enemy to blaspheme.” But 
the Bishop of Norwich has preached a 
sermon to the Chartists, and a good 
sermon ; and a sermon that has been 
published, and extensively circulated.* 
In it he told them that he held very 
liberal opinions himself (very much so, 
indeed, my lord, or you would not have 
subscribed to a volume of Unitarian 
sermons); but that, notwithstanding 
these liberal opinions, for which he 
had met with no small degree of ob- 
loquy, he was as far from approving of 
their riotous conduct and unreasonable 
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demands as any man in the kingdom. 
This is very right, and very true; but 
may we ask you one question, my lord 
bishop? Were you not an active poli- 
tician yourself, and a partisan of that 
party which has recourse invariably to 
agitation? Are you not “ verily guilty 
concerning your brethren,”’—ay, almost 
as much so as Lord John Russell, who 
one day tells the populace that it is quite 
right for them to meet together to dis- 
cuss their grievances,— that he likes to 
hear of their innocent amusements,— 
that they are a remarkably quiet and 
well-disposed set of people,—always 
sing “ God save the queen!” after 
their meetings, and pull off their hats to 
the rector; and the next day feebly 
tries to put down, by the butt-end of a 
proclamation, the very meetings that are 
so loyal and so laudable? ‘There was 
a young man at Cambridge, we will 
not say at what college, who, when 
being examined at his “ little go,” was 
asked, “ What is the first proposition 
that Paley undertakes to prove in his 
Evidences?” The studious youth re- 
membered that the first words of the 
book were, “ I think it unnecessary to 
prove that mankind stands in need ofa 
revelation ;” and, making a slight mis- 
take, he exclaimed, “ Paley says he 
thinks it is unnecessary to prove that 
mankind stands in need of a revolu- 
tion.” Surely, my lord, you did not 
read the great philosopher in the 
same way! Before we touch upon 
any of the sermons lying before 
us, we must notice the admirable 
spirit and temper with which Bishop 
Stanley behaved towards Archdeacon 
Bathurst. The latter felt aggrieved, 
because, having walked in all the 
ways of his father, the late bishop, 
his hereditary Whig-Radicalism did 
not make the see of Norwich an heir- 
loom in the family of Bathurst. He 
took an early opportunity of interfering, 
and that, too, in a very ungentleman- 
like way, with the episcopal functions 
of Dr. Stanley ; and most mildly and 
quietly, yet most effectually, did the 
bishop repress him. On this present 
occasion, his lordship has flung over- 
board his consistency, and has done 
his duty, and done it well, towards the 
people of his diocess. Let us hear 


* A Sermon preached in Norwich Cathedral on Sunday, August 18th, 1839. By 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Norwich, before an Assemblage of a Body 
of Mechanics termed Chartists. London, 1839, Printed by permission of his Lord- 
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how his lordship talks to his motley 
auditory :— 


“* My bearers, 1 have lived much and 
long amongst the poor, and I trust I have 
ever been to them, as in duty bound, a 
friend anxious, as an Englishman and 
a Christian minister, to support their 
rights, and advocate the liberties of the 
people. 1 have always, in public and in 
private, through evil report and good 
report, defended their rights and their 
cause, against whatever I thought unjust 
oppression. I have always felt for their 
distresses, and laboured, as far as in me 
lay, to relieve them ; but I will not, to 
court their favour or gain popularity, 
conceal my opinions and refrain from 
speaking the truth when I think it right, 
however unpalatable to them or to you ; 
and I would, therefore, again remind 
you that, in following the advice of those 
who are now trying your passions, your 
hatred and anger, against the rich, you 
are going the way, in the end, to harm 
yourselves and your cause, as well as to 
bring down upon your heads that con- 
demnation which a righteous God has 
declared against all persons who prefer 
their own interests to the interests, the 
property, the life of all about them, be 
they rich or poor.”—D, 8. 


This is well put, and it is only doing 
justice to the bishop to observe, that 
he has, in a very able manner, proved 
that the plans of the Chartists are 
against their own interests. Is it not 
singular that, on the Sunday following 
that on which this excellent sermon 
was delivered in Norwich Cathedral, 
a sermon was addressed to the same 
deluded men by the Popish priest, in 
which he exaggerated the hardships of 
their condition, and inflamed their 
minds to the very verge of open revolt, 
taking forhis text, Luke iii. 11,“ He that 
hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none, perversely interpreting 
our Lord to inculcate a community 
of goods! But who comes here? 
What! is Saul also among the pro- 
phets ? 


“ T contend that law and religion can 
never be separated ; if you attempt to 
dissociate or disunite them, it is like at. 
tempting to dissociate and disunite the 
soul from the body, expecting when you 
have done so to find a living man before 
you. ‘The body without the spirit is 
dead ; faith without works is dead; re- 
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ligion without pclitics is dead: the one is 
the body, the other is the soul. Read 
this—the Bible—from beginning to end, 
and tell me whether in its code of laws 
you find one of them all that does not 
apply to this world, and to this world 
only? These are the laws of God. For 
whom? For angels? For archangels ? 
For devils? For archdevils? No; but 
for man. ‘They are the laws of God, to 
be kept,—where? In heaven? In 
hell? No; but upon earth. ‘ Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is in heaven,’ 
The laws here given are given to man, 
for him to keep on earth; that by so 
keeping the law, and doing the will of 
God here, he may liken himself to the 
angels that are in heaven ; and thus in 
this probationary state prepare himself, 
by a life of holiness, for that place at 
God's right hand where there are plea- 
sures for evermore. Nothing can be 
clearer than this ; and to talk about re- 
ligion, the application and practice of 
Divine truth, having no connexion with 
politics, is at one blow to break up and 
sweep away the whole building of God.” 


Who is the author ofall this? Why, 
the Reverend Joseph Rayner Stephens, 
at pp. 22-23 of the first number of his 
Political Preacher.* We will now see 
how Mr. Stephens preaches upon this 
most lawful and needful of subjects, as 
he considers it. Ile thinks the people 
are oppressed. Well; does he go and 
talk to their oppressors? Does he 
harangue the rich and the mighty, as 
the prophets did of old? This, we 
should think, under such circum- 
stances, would have been his duty ; 
but no! he talks to the brickmakers, 
and not to Pharaoh: his theme is the 
Poor-law ; and listen to the Political 
Preacher :— 


“They” (that is the Egyptians) 
“ dealt mercifully as well as wisely with 
them” (that is, the Israelites, in slaying 
their male children), “ in comparison 
with the dealings of the poor-law com. 
missioners fur England and Wales, who 
break up every poor man’s cottage, take 
away every poor man’s wife, lay their 
bloody hands on every poor man’s child ; 
imprisoning, starving, and destroying, 
without mercy, and without measure, all 
the poor in England,—lest they should 
multiply and replenish the earth.” 


But stay,— here comes John Hodge, 
a poor but very honest man; let us 





* The Political Preacher: an Appeal from the Pulpit on behalf of the Poor. By 
Joseph Rayner Stephens, London, 1839, Cobbett. 
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have a little talk with him. “ Well, 
John, how are you; and how are 
Mary and the children?” —* All purely, 
thank ye, master.” “ Why, you de- 
ceitful wretch —you ‘spiritless outcast’ 
—you are Worse than the knife-grinder ! 
I know better; the friend of humanity 
has been with me. What do you 
mean by saying that your wife and 
children are well at home! You have 
po home; the poor-law commissioners 
have broken up your cottage. You 
have no wife; the poor-law commis- 
sioners have takeu her away : see, 
there she is yonder, in custody of 
two police-consiables, charged with 
what the French call putting child- 
ren into the world! Are you not 
ashamed of such barefaced attempts at 
deception? Your children, too, do 
you not perceive them hopelessly gaz- 
ing through the bars of the prison, with 
the marks of the commissioners’ bloody 
fingers on their little pale faces? Oh, 
John, John,—you are a very dishonest 
man! Even you yourself, in spite of 
your ruddy cheeks and comfortable 
appearance,—you are ‘ imprisoned, 
starved, and destroyed, without mercy, 
and without measure.’ There is no 
such person as John Hodge; it is alla 
delusion : you are destroyed!” This is 
a specimen of political preaching out of 
the church. Now, we were witnesses 
to a conversation between Mr. Ste- 
phens and a gentleman at Manchester. 
Mr. Stephens was making some very 
severe remarks upon Whig measures in 
general, and the poor-law in particular, 
which were very just. He then spoke 
with some bitterness against the Wes- 
leyans. The conversation assumed a 
form something like this: — 

Gent. “ Will you allow me to put a 
few questions to you as to your re- 
ported speeches ?” 

Mr. Stephens. “ Certainly. I shall 
be very happy to do so, for I have 
been very grossly misrepresented.” 

Gent. ** Have you not advised the 
people to arm themselves ?” 

Mr. Stephens. “ Yes; and in so 
doing, 1 have not transgressed the law 
which gives every man a right to 
possess arms.” 

Gent. “ But arms are useless in 
England. The only use to which they 
could be put by our populace, would 
be to resist the officers of justice in 
the execution of their duty. Your 
advice to the people is useless, then, 
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or mischievous ; if they avoid crime, 
you put them to unnecessary expense.” 

Mr. Stephens. “ It becomes the 
duty of men to resist laws, when those 
laws invade the sanctities of domestic 
life.” 

Gent. “ This is cloaking the ques- 
tion under pompous generalities.” 

But Mr. Stephens’s partisans would 
not allow the conversation to proceed 
any further. One more extract, and 
we leave Mr. Stephens; it is to illus- 
trate the conversation above recorded : 


‘‘ How are these men to be met? 
How are these wicked rulers to be met? 
liow are these priests and elders to be 
met? If they are to be met by force, I 
cannot help it. Ifthey are to be met by 
force, from whence is that force to come? 
If they are to be slain by the sword, who 
is to wield it?” 


Again :— 


“ Are the kings of the earth to set 
themselves, and the rulers to take counsel 
together, against the Lord and against 
his anointed? No! not with impunity ; 
not without visitation.” 


Mr. Stephens, in the course of the 
before-mentioned conversation, stated 
that the Methodists expelled him 
from their body because he was a 
friend to the Establishment, and they 
were not. He wished to elevate 
the church above the state — ay, 
truly, so high that it should not be 
seen at all. Now the fact is, that the 
Wesleyan body expelled him because 
he was secretary to the infamous Ec- 
clesiastical Knowledge Society, co- 
secretary with the Transatlantic Dr. 
Cox, of Hackney; and as to the sort 
of men who became his disciples, the 
following anecdote will furnish an an- 
swer to that question. His most 
zealous adherent at Colne, in Lanca- 
shire, was a man who, at the accession 
of the present queen, stood watching 
the procession that the inhabitants got 
up to proclaim her. The incumbent 
(the Rev. John Henderson) issued 
from the church in his robes, followed 
by his curate. ‘ Eh!” said the per- 


sonage referred to as Mr. H. appeared, 
“there do go one; eh! there do go 
another” (the curate); “ now we do only 
want the devil.” “* Come along, then,” 
quietly replied Mr. Henderson, turn- 
ing round to the astonished Radical. 
This circumstance we had from an 
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ear-witness. And now, paullo majora 
canamus. Oh! fora flourish of trum- 
pets to usher in that sermon preached 
in the collegiate church at Man- 
chester by, we make no doubt, Mr. 
Parkinson, who, when the Chartists 
appeared before him, boldly gave out 
for his text, “ It is written, my house 
shall be called a house of prayer, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves!” 
This was enough; they evacuated the 
sacred building forthwith; satisfied 
with the text, they did not require any 
comment. Less fortunate was Mr. 
Booth, at Norwich, who, when he 
quoted the words of the Apostle, “ I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I 
am, therewith to be content ;” was an- 
swered, * No wonder, you have 200/. 
a-year!” To Mr. Close, at Chelten- 
ham,* they listened, and he gave them 
auseful and valuable discourse, though 
not from the text they selected. Mr. 
Close is a man both able and willing 
to do extensive good, and he is one of 
that numerous class who have learned 
the principles of the Church piece- 
meal. He has become aware of one 
important truth after another — truths 
which he formerly slighted, till now. 
There are few sounder churchmen than 
he is. Would that all the followers 
of Mr. Simeon, many of whom are 
even now half Dissenters, would follow 
the career of Mr.Close! Simeon him- 
self was no Simeonite ; ¢ and, though his 
theological creed was any thing but 
accurate, he was, as regards discipline, 
a sound churchman. The week fol- 
lowing the delivery of Mr. Close’s 
sermon, the female Chartists attended 
Cheltenham Church in a body, accord- 
ing to a previous announcement, and 
to them also did Mr. C. deliver a 
sermon —good, taken as a whole— 
sound, wholesome, and profitable — 
but at the same time, containing some 
very ill-advised statements. He even 
entreats them not to come to church, 
lest, forsooth, the respectable people 
should be frightened. Let us compare 
Mr. Close at Cheltenham, with Dr. 
Whittaker at Blackburn :— 
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MR. CLOSE, 

“« This in- 
sane proceed. 
ing of endea- 
vouring to pos- 
sess themselves 
of our churches 
- - « Oh, my 
brethren of the 
Chartists ! I 
entreat you to 
lay aside this 
part of your 
operations.” 


DR. WHITTAKER, 

‘* Let not this be 
the last, though it may 
be the first time of 
your coming to God’s 
house of prayer, that 
he may bless you with 
the rest of his elect 
people in his holy 
church. Come again, 
I beseech you, to your 
parish church ; what- 
ever may be the evil 
dispositions or idle 
fancy with which you 
have entered it this 
morning, come to your 
parish church, you will 
there hear,’’ &c. 


How much more noble and manly, 
how much more Church-of-England- 
like and apostolic is the address of the 
Lancashire clergyman among his manu- 
facturing flock in a disaffected neigh- 
bourhood, than that of the Gloucester- 
shire divine in his comparatively tran- 
quil and fashionable church! But this 
is not all; would that it were. When 
urging his hearers to give up the idea of 
physical force to obtain their ends, 
Mr. Close says,— 


“T would pledge myself, though only 
a private individual in the nation, that 
if the Chartists will lay aside the posture 
of rebellion, disarm themselves, and retire 
to the bosom of their families ; if they 
will cease to profane the Sabbath-day by 
political meetings ; if they will become 
again peaceable, kind, and gentle to 
their fellow-men and fellow-subjects ; I, 
for one, would do all in my power to 
promote the removal of their grievances !”” 


What! do not our ears deceive us? 
Are our eyes in their usual order? 
Mr. Close advocating the removal of 
those grievances under which the 
Chartists are suffering /—an Establish- 
ed Church, septennial parliaments, 
suffrage confined to householders, the 
absence of the ballot-box, a system of 
corn-laws! Go along! poor, deluded 
wretches ; throw your pikes into the 
ditch, send Mary to the loom, and 


* Sermon preached to the Chartists of Cheltenham on Sunday, August 18th, 1839, 


in the Parish Church. 


don, 1839. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


The Female Chartists’ Visit to the Parish Church : 


By the Rey. Francis Close, A.M. Perpetual Curate. 


Lon. 


a Sermon preached to the 


Female Chartists of Cheltenham, Sunday, August 25th, 1839, on the Occasion of 


their Attending the Parish Church in a Body. 


Perpetual Curate. London, 1839. 


By the Rev. Francis Close, A.M, 


Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


t John Wilkes told George IL]. that he did not know what his admirers might 
be, but, for his own part, he was no Wilkite, 
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Sarah to the mangle! Off with your 
hat to his worship the mayor, make 
your best leg to the parson, and Mr. 
Close will take up the cudgels for you ; 


only you goto the public- “house instead of 


to church, and he will advocate the abo- 
lition of the Establishment, annua! par- 
liaments, universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, and the repeal of the corn- 
laws! But see how Mr. Close is 
elevating his eyebrows, and opening 
his mouth in sheer amazement. “I 
did not mean any such thing!” We 
know you did not, Mr, Close ; but 
how very careless you were to say it. 
Those who address large bodies of 
people, particularly when in an excited 
state, should be very cautious what 
admissions they make. ‘This remark 
brings us to notice A Sermon preached 
in the Parish Church of Kingswood, 
by the Rev. Francis 'Thornburgh, A.B. 
Incumbent.* Mr. Thornburgh is a 
wild Irishman, and one of those who 
will do better things by and by; his 
views will become sounder as he grows 
older. (Pray is he a descendant of that 
learned mystic and alchemist, Jolin 
Thornburgh, bishop of Worcester?) 
This sermon is well written forthe most 
part, and were it not for some import- 
ant mistatements, it would be calcu- 
lated to do much good among the col- 
liers, to whom it is addressed. Mr. T. 
talks to his wild congregation fearlessly 
enough; and though what he says is 
not always in the best taste, this is a 
matter of comparatively small moment. 
Hear him :— 


“ Equalisation,—I am wrong in that 
term ; I beg t) correct it; it is a mis- 
homer, —for we must not be such sim: 
pletons as to believe that, supposing the 
rich to be plundered to-morrow, the spoil 
is to be divided among you. No, no! 
It will be divided among the poor, in- 
deed; but it is the poor leaders, who, 
carving out for themselves the  lion’s 
share, will leave to their followers the 
remnants — fight for them who like, and 
get them who can, 
a general scramble. Depeud upon it my 
prediction will turn out true to the 
letter. You who pant for plunder, 
gloating over the prospect of becoming 
enriched with another man’s gold, would 
look in vain for the fulfilment of your 
hopes ; miserably nen you would see 
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that you had been the tools of unprin. 
cipled chicaners, who had long laughed 
at you in their sleeves, but who would 
then openly jeer and jest at your credu- 
lity. Mortified to the quick, you would 
be forced to confess that, whatever this 
equalising scheme had done for others, 
it had done little for you, leaving you 
precisely where it found you.”—P. 20, 


We should, for our own part, call 
this doing nothing at all; but, taking 
the whole passage, it is a faithful ex- 
posure ofa popular fallacy ; there wants, 
however, a more pastoral—a more affec- 
tionate tone in the whole sermon. The 
preacher seems to speak more in anger 
than in sorrow, and this will not do. 
* My brethren, these things ought not 
so to be.” These apostolic words 
furnish both a reproof and a model ; 
but there are some great mistatements, 
which require notice. Speaking of 
the hardships suffered by the poor, he 
says,— 


* T own it is a seemingly hard thing 
for the sore pinched labourer, or the 
starving mechanic, who is able and 
willing to obey Heaven’s command in 
earning his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, to find himself without opportu. 
nity, because without employment. I 
own the hardship receives an additional 
amount of hardness from the contrast 
which the destiny of others presents 
who are gorgeously apparelled, and live 
delicately, and are in king’s courts. | 
grant you imperfection lies somew here, 
but it 1s one no human laws can cure.’ 


All this is true, most true; but when 
the preacher tells the colliers that “ It 
is a designed imperfection, for it is the 
appointment of Providence,” we are 
compelled to lift up our eyebrows in 
amazement. Why, Mr. Francis Thorn- 
burgh, A.B., did you not learn better 
than this at T.C.D? Did you not 
there read that all the mischief and 
misery that are in the world were pro- 
duced by sin; and were, consequently, 
never designed by Providence at all? 
A more able man than Mr, Thorn- 
burgh says, in a sermon,— 


“ It is the declaration of Divine wis- 
dom, aud dictated by Divine mercy, 
that the poor shall never be removed out 
of the land ; but are they, because poor, 
less pone in the sight of God? far 


* The People W ool by the E mangle of Israel against the Sin of Murmuring : 
a Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Kingsw ood, on Sunday, July 28th, 1839. 


By the Rev. Francis Thornburgh, A.B., Incumbent. 
Richard Bailey, 


ton-under-Edge, 1839, 


Published at request. Wot- 
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from it, they are as much the objects of 
his love, as those whom he hath set in 
high places ; and, however unwilling they 
may be to believe it, Ile has given them 
an equal portion of terrestrial happiness.” 


The object of the preacher should, 
on occasions like these, be not only to 
“ warn the people against murmuring,” 
which is the title and scope of Mr. 
Thoruburgh’s discourse, but to shew 
them the grounds they have for con- 
tentment. Taking its excellences and 
its faults into consideration together, 
we are glad to see Mr. Thorn- 
burgh’s sermon published ; and we are 
glad to see it published at the small 
price of threepence ; and we hope that 
all his congregation will read it again 
and again. 

The Rev. Matthew B. Iale,* curate 
of Wotton-under-Edge, has also pub- 
lished a series of able and useful 
letters to the Chartists of the west 
of England; and these have been 
judiciously published at the low price 
of one halfpenny. We must not quit 
the west without noticing an address 
by a Mr. Phillips,+ a manufacturer at 
Melksham, which was reprinted and 
widely circulated at ‘Taunton. Mr. 


Phillips isa Whig magistrate and poor- 


law guardian ; but, like the Bishop of 
Norwich, he finds that what are called 
liberal principles, become very bad 
things when pushed out to their con- 
sequences. <A little rioting at a dis- 
tance is no such bad thing; it shews 
the spirit of the people, and that they 
will not let aristocrats trample upon 
them. The wealthy Whigs at Bath and 
Clifton could hear with much com- 
placency of the tumults at Nottingham, 
and the burning of Belvoir Castle ; but 
when Bristol was fired by a mob, oh! 
that was quite another matter. “ My 
bull has gored one of your oxen,” said 
a farmer to a lawyer. ‘ Well, my 
fiend, of course, you can have no ob- 
jection to replace the ox?” “ What 
have I been talking about? I mean, your 
bull has gored one of my oxen!” “ Oh, 
that is quite a different thing !” replies 
the lawyer; “ I will think about it.” 
Ilave we seen all that the Church 
has done in the west? No! Its 
operations have been, in many cases, 


* First Letter addressed to the Chartists of the West of England. 


The Church and the Chartists. 


carried on silently, and have prevented 
disaffection, instead of reproving it, 
when its head was raised. Took at 
the money that has been circulated by 
the clergy in doing good temporally 
as well as spiritually. Look at the 
munificence of our bishops; look at 
that noble old man, Dr. Warneford. 
If the revenues of the Church were 
thrown into the hands of Whig-Radical 
commissioners, would they put them 
to such good purposes! “ ‘The hungry 
sheep might look up,” but they would 
not be fed; and though the commis- 
sioners might take William the Third’s 
famous motto, Non rapui sed recepi, 
the deluded populace, undeceived too 
late, would, if they understood Latin, 
translate it as Dean Swift did :— The 
receiver is as bad as the thief.” But 
the north is the stronghold of Chartism, 
and chiefly the county of Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshize. 
Let us take a glance at the position of 
the Church there. Jolin Bird, lord 
bishop of Chester, is a man peculiarly 
well qualified for his high office, he 
has not been free from errors, both in 
politics and theology ; but no man has 
more frankly and nobly acknowledged 
the one, or more skilfully repaired the 
effects of the other ; and in the govern- 
ment of his diocess, he is above all 
praise. The feelings of the clergy to- 
wards him are those of enthusiastic 
attachment. They were well repre- 
sented by Mr. Allen, view of Fasing- 
wold, and incumbent of Salesbury, 
Lancashire. At a visitation dinner at 
Blackburn, his lordship observed, that 
the separation of the intended dioce:s 
of Manchester from that of Chester, 
and his own removal from presidin 
over Lancashire, would, in all human 
probability, follow the death either of 
the Bishop of Bangor, or the Bishop 
of St. Asaph. After some further re- 
marks, he proposed tie health of Dr. 
Whittaker and the clergy of Blackburn. 
Dr. Whittaker rose, of course, to re- 
turn thanks; but before he had spoken, 
Mr. Allen started up ; and, apologising 
for the interruption, called the atten- 
tion of the company to a proposition 
which could not be made with equal 
propriety at any future period of the 
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evening. Le proposed “ Health and 
long life to the Bishops of Bangor and 
St. Asaph.” Never was a proposition 
more cordially received ; and, we be- 
lieve, that there is not a clergyman 1 
Lancashire who does not wish health 
and long life to the Bishops of Bangor 
and St. Asaph. The piety, the zeal, 
the activity, the benevolence, of Dr. 
Sumner, are well seconded by his 
clergy. Some of their good deeds well 
require a short notice by way of illus- 
trating the state of the diocess, and the 
spirit in which its ecclesiastical affairs 
are managed. At Bolton, as well as 
at Blackburn, the Chartists went to 
church ; and dhere a sermon was ad- 
dressed to them by Mr. Robin; and at 
Blackburn, by Dr. Whittaker.* That 
Mr. Slade (the vicar) was not present to 
preach (he was at Chester at the time), 
is the more to be regretted, as his cha- 
racter and position would make such an 
address from him particularly valuable. 
Common report—-and in this instance 
the report is common to high and low, 
rich and poor — common report gives 
to him the intended bishoprick of Man- 
chester; and though we are not ac- 
quainted with the grounds of this 
rumour (a rumour which we hope may 
be true), it is plain that an opinion so 
universal cannot be altogether without 
foundation. Mr. Slade has been for 
many years vicar of Bolton and pre- 
bendary of Chester, and he gave a 
splendid instance of his devotion to 
that church of which he is a minister, 
some years ago. A subscription was 
got up among the parishioners of Bolton 


to present the vicar with a service of 


plate. The amount raised was very 
considerable; so much so, that it was 
thought right to consult Mr. Slade 
himself as to what articles should be 
included in it, and of what pattern. 
He immediately replied, that a fresh 
service of plate was a luxury with 
which he could very well dispense ; 
but, if they would allow him to direct 
their liberality, he would call their at- 
tention to the great necessity of a new 
church in the lower part of the town. 
He would not, he said, decline the 
testimony of their regard, but would 
perpetuate the memory of it by giving 
to the church that should be built the 
name of the college in which he was, 
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for many years, fellow and_ tutor 
(Emanuel College, Cambridge). To 
the amount of the subscription, he 
added a princely donation himself; 
and Emanuel Church, Bolton, stands 
as one glorious monument of a catholic 
spirit in the Church. One hundred 
and eight churches have been built 
in the diocess of Chester since the 
elevation of the present bishop to that 
see; and not a few of these are in the 
parish, we had almost said diocess, of 
Blackburn. ‘The large parishes into 
which the southern part of Lancashire, 
and a great part of the northern district 
also, is divided, invest the office of 
rector or vicar with a responsibility 
and importance very nearly approach- 
ing those of the episcopal dignity, 
The vicar of Blackburn, for in- 
stance, has in his hands the sole ap- 
pointment of ministers to eighteen 
churches, some of which were at no 
great distance of time dissenting meet- 
ing-houses. Not much less is the pa- 
tronage of the vicar of Bolton. That 
of the vicar of Rochdale is still more 
considerable. Whalley, Preston, Bury, 
are vicarages similarly situated. And 
though the benefices in the gift of these 
vicars are for the most part very small 
in value, yet as they are situated in a 
densely peopled country, and in which 
discontent often spreads rapidly, in 
consequence of commercial fluctua- 
tions, the filling them up is a matter 
of deep responsibility, and consequent 
anxiety, to those in whose hands the 
appointments lie. But to the “ sub- 
ject-matter of our theme ”—the Church 
and the Chartists. The most important 
of all the sermons which have been 
addressed to the Chartists, is one to 
which they listened attentively in the 
parish church of Blackburn. It ap- 
pears that the Chartists in Blackburn 
and its neighbourhood forwarded a text 
to the vicar, Dr. Whittaker,+ desiring 
him to preach from it, and stating that 
they would come and hear his discourse 
on the following Sunday morning. The 
text which they sent was the first six 
verses of the fifth chapter of James :— 

“1. Go to now, ye rich men, weep ani 
howl for your miseries that shall come 
upon you. 

“2, Your riches are corrupted, and 
your garments are moth-eaten. 





“ A Sermon preached at the Parish Church, Blackburn, on Sunday, August 4th, 
By the Rev. J. W. Whittaker, D.D. 
t Formerly fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
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«3, Your gold and silver is can- 
kered, and the rust of them shall be a 
witness against you, and shall eat your 
flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped 
treasure together for the last days. 

“4, Behold, the hire of the labourers, 
which have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth ; and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth. 

“5, Ye have lived in pleasure on the 
earth, and been wanton; ye have nou- 
rished your hearts as in a day ot 
slaughter. 

“6. Ye have condemned and killed 
the just, and he doth not resist you.” 


The challenge thus sent, Dr. Whit- 
taker accepted ; and on the morning 
of the following Sunday (August 4), 
the magnificent church of Blackburn, 
one of the finest in the kingdom, was 
crowded by a congregation amounting 
in number to upwards of four thousand. 
Some degree of decorum seemed to 
prevail among the motley crowd : hats 
were taken off, and pipes laid aside. 
The text they had chosen was an- 
nounced ; but to their surprise the 
preacher continued to read, and added 
ten more verses to the appointed por- 
tion. After a few prefatory remarks as 
to the occasion which had brought so 
large a concourse together, Dr. Whit- 
taker continued :— 


“ As some of you, however, in all 
probability, may know nothing, and at 
the same time be disposed to learn some- 
thing, respecting the blessed apostle and 
martyr of Christ, from whose words I am 
about to address you, and as his history 
is by no means irrelevant to my purpose, 
I will here mention, before I proceed to 
comment on the chapter, what informa- 
tion we have from authentic sources re- 
specting St. James,” 


We shall not repeat that part which 
is related in the New Testament, but 
give Dr. Whittaker’s abridgement of the 
account of his death :— 

“ His death may with all probability 


be fixed about the year of our Lord 62, 
a year earlier or later ; and it took place 


in manner following :—On occasion of 


the passover in that year, in consequence 
of some popular discontent, the cause of 
which is not recorded, and probably is 
not worth knowing, an alarming tumult 
took place in Jerusalem, ‘The Jewish 
council of seventy, or sanhedrim, and 
perhaps the chief priests, might be the 
objects of popular displeasure. They 
were, however, sufficiently terrified when 
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a tumultuous and wild multitude rushed 
into the house of God, and filled the 
courts of the temple with terror and 
confusion. Their immediate object and 
purpose were unknown ; and the terrified 
chief priests, though very hostile to 
James and to Christianity, now deter- 
mined to resort to him for assistance, 
and begged him to exert his influence in 
calming and composing the passions of 
the populace. As the holy man had been 
employed in his devotions at the templo 
from a very early hour, he was of course 
at hand, and, after some entreaty, was 
induced to ascend an elevated platform, 
which projected from one of the higher 
balconies of the temple, from which place 
he began to address the assembled people. 
He chose a subject most likely to produce 
the desired effect. Instead of violent re. 
proof and vituperation, he addressed them 
in terms of Christian love and mildness. 
He began to speak of the Lord’s resur- 
rection, of which he had been an eye- 
witness ; he also told them that the same 
Jesus who had died for their sins, and 
gone into heaven, would come again, 
surrounded by the whole host of heaven, 
to judge mankind. So was he proceed. 
ing, when the chief priests, indignent at 
discovering the error which they had 
made, and finding that they had unwit.- 
tingly given James an opportunity to 
preach the Gospel to such vast numbers 
of the people, resolved to put an end to 
his discourse. For this purpose they 
crowded round him and behind him, in 
such a manner as to throw him down 
from the elevation where he stood to the 
pavement of the temple far below ; at the 
same time calling on the people to stone 
him. Too mad with fury and excitement 
to distinguish friend from foe, or right 
from wrong, the populace fell into the 
snare. The saint of God was barbarously 
murdered by them in the very house of 
God, while he prayed for mercy on his 
murderers. ‘Thus died a martyr of Christ, 
James the Just, the brother of our Lord, 
the first bishop of the church of Jeru- 
salem ; and thus he met the fate which 
the chief priests and the Jews had so often 
prepared and meditated for Jesus himself, 
when he taught in the temple.” —Pp. 4, 5. 

“This, my brethren,” continues the doc- 
tor, “isa melancholy narrative, and it is 
a true one. It is a sad story, ifwe regard 
it only with reference to earthly things ; 
but in the records of Christ’s church, 
and in the eternal rolls of the book of life, 
it is written ina golden and a glorious page. 
And yet, affecting and touching though 
it be, it is one only out of thousands and 
tens of thousands of cases, which prove 
how fatel and how dreadful may be the 
consequences of unbridled passion, where 
discontented multitudes are encouraged 
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to meet together for purposes which they 
do not ne understand, or to re- 
move evils which they caunot control,” 


This is something like ecclesiastical 
history, and comments on it. Why 
does not a man so well qualified give 
a short sketch of ecclesiastical history 
for the people, commenting upon it in 
a right spirit, and bringing forward 
prominently what is most important to 
be known and reflected upon? The 
Chartists expected nothing like this: 
they were taken in their own craftiness, 
Did they ever hear of one Boatswain 
Smith, commonly called the Rev.G.C. 
Smith? That man once addressed a 
crowd in spite of a police constable. 
Dr. Whittaker did a better thing: he 
addressed a crowd in spite of them- 
selves. ‘Come along, sir,” said police- 
man B, 25: “ you know that you must 
not get a crowd about you just here.” 
“ No,” replied the reverend boatswain, 
** T know that it would not do; but I 
will just tell them why I cannot talk to 
them. You have no objection to that, 
Isuppose?” ‘No, sir; only bequick.” 
Up again on the tub goes our itinerant: 
“ Now, my beloved brethren, I was go- 
ing to speak to you about,” &c. &e. Ke, 
** But this gentleman assures me that it 
would be contrary to law; and I, asa 
peaceable and quiet man, would not on 
any account violate the law. At the 
same time, if 1 might have remained, 
I should have added,” &c. &e. Ke. 
“ But this gentleman,” &c.&e.  “ I 
must say I should have liked to have 
told you,” &c. &e. &c. “ But this 
gentleman,” &c.&e.&c. So he finished 
his sermon. 

Dr. Whittaker next speaks of the 
oppression which prevailed in those 
days, and contrasts the avarice and 
cruelty of the rich with the liberality 
and kindness which now distinguish 
the wealthy. Ile shews that the de- 
scriptions and denunciations of St. 
James are no longer applicable—at 
least, are not so to the richer classes in 
English society :— 

*‘T have been invited to preach this 
morning from only the first six verses 
of this chapter, with the obvious inten- 
tion that ] should apply (or rather be 
compelled to apply) the apostle’s words 
to the rich of the present day, as generally 
true of them ; and that by persons who ap- 
pear to imagine, or would have you infer, 
that the absence of wealth is synonymous 
with the presence of every virtue. Had 
these persons been accustomed to hear 
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my discourses regularly, they would have 
been well aware that I am not in the 
habit of omitting the preacher's duty of 
warning all classes against the temptations 
to which their situations expose them ; 
and that the rich, the worldly minded, 
the avaricious, and the voluptuous, are 
by no means spared in my public sermons, 
Their exhortations on such a topic were 
needless ; and that they might have 
known, and must have known, had they 
frequented, as they ought to have done, 
their parish church,” 


This is true: there are not a more 
faithful body of men than the Lanca- 
shire clergy, both with regard to the 
rich and the poor among their flocks. 
Take an instance from a sermon which 
was preached at Blackburn, and sub- 
sequently published. It was addressed 
to a most “ fashionable” congregation 
(only think of a fashionable congrega- 
tion in a manufacturing town!) by the 
Rev. Alphonsus Rose, incumbent of 
Lower Darwen :— 


“Take the example of a wretch who 
has scraped together more than an ordi- 
nary heap of gold, and who has made 
fine gold his confidence. Look at him 
buried in sluggish self-complacency 
amongst his thousands. See the poor 
soul, abject in all the arrogance of mean- 
ness, despising intellect, and education, 
and nobility of soul, and all that inter- 
poses between man and the brute, and 
making a heaven of his houses, his equi- 
page, his furniture, and his plate, and an 
idol of his heaped-up bags of wealth, 
like that once erected upon Dura’s plain. 
And when you compare that poor de- 
based object with what he might have 
been, with what God designed he should 
be, oh ! does not the meanest reptile that 
crawls the earth expand into beauty in 
comparison? and is not the sight caleu- 
lated to draw tears of purest and tenderest 
pity from every eye, save that of one de- 
praved as the being it gazes on? I own, 
brethren, | have taken an extreme in- 
stance ; though I dowbt not that your own 
memories can furnish you with many such.” 


We take this but as a random spe- 
cimen, because it happens to lie uear, 
and because we know that it gave 
offence —as the publication of unpa- 
latable truths always will. When John 
Wesley first sent out his itinerant 
preachers, they were (as, indeed, they 
still are) men of very different stations 
in life—very different in property, 
very different in education ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, being of the lower ranks, 
they addressed themselves, as such per- 
sons naturally must do, to the faults 
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and follies of the fich. They expa- 
tiated on extravagarcé in dress, and 
on what they considered sinful amuse- 
ments,—such as the theatre, the race- 
course, the card-table. But one of 
these preachers, an Irishman of good 
family, by name Ifenry Moore, found 
it necessary to go on the other tack ; 
and, instead of preaching for ever on 
the camel and the eye of the needle, 
he preached in various places on the 
text, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit ;” 
beginning his sermon, “ Not the poor 
in pocket, my brethren, unless they be 
poor in spirit too.” 

Dr. Whittaker notices the large con- 
gregation before him; and takes care 
to undeceive his hearers as to the 
amount of Chartist force :— 


* But, on the present occasion, | feel 
it ubsolutely necessary to direct to you 
some words of distinct explanation, be- 
fore I commence this address. The body 
to whom I allude, and from whom this 
invitation came, is, | well know, a very 
small one —so small, that it cannot, either 
by its numbers, influence, or respectabi- 
lity, account for the present concourse. 
I believe, and I have good reason for the 
opinion, that, if all their comrades were 
assembled, they could not in this popu- 
lous parish muster more than one hun- 
dred persons. ‘They have given publicity 
and notoriety to their purpose of occupy- 
ing the parish church this morning, in 
expectation, and indeed certainty, that 
they would be accompanied by a mixed 
multitude of persons, who, without any 
affinity or connexion with themselves, 
would seem to swell their numbers. 
* * * « But I repeat it, the party 
which has caused this unusual assem. 
blage is contemptibly small; and their 
leaders and instigators are no more than 
two or three dissolute persons, whose 
characters, I am informed (for they are 
unknown to me), are pretty generally 
known and appreciated.” 


Iu a manner at once simple, con- 
vincing, and affectionate, does the doc- 
tor now expose the fallacy of the mob- 
leaders, point out to them the sophisms 
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by which they have been deluded, and 
urge them to a return to their duty. 
The sermon was attentively heard, and 
the coagregation quietly dispersed. A 
requisition was immediately forwarded 
to the vicarage that it might be printed ; 
and, though the greater part of the dis- 
course was of course extemporaneous, 
the request was complied with. Within 
a fortnight, six thousand were sold ; 
and, within three weeks, large editions 
were printed and sent to all the prin- 
cipal towns in the kingdom. The 
Bishop of Chester ordered a large 
edition to be printed for himself, in 
order that he might gratuitously dis- 
tribute it through the diocese. Chartist 
meetings were given up at Blackburn ; 
many renounced their connexion with 
Chartism ; and those who could not be 
concealed, and dared not retract, slunk 
along the streets, feeling and looking 
very much ashamed of themselves. 
Thus were the crafty taken in their 
own crafliness. We suppose the 
Chartists never heard of the Calli- 
thumpians. Indeed, how should they? 
—they are a set of sorry dogs, and 
know not whai an honest, hearty laugh 
is. The Callithumpians were a set of 
wicked wags, who, whenever they 
found any body soft enough to believe 
them, furnished him with a text, by the 
mere uttering of which he was to pass 
through all turnpikes free. It was but 
to give a dinner to the body, and to be 
enrolled in their society. When a new 
member was received, the former ones 
carefully informed the turnpike keepers 
all round the victim, that they would 
be answerable for any gentleman who 
should pass through the turnpike, and 
utter the cabalistic word, “ Calli- 
thumpian.” It did very well for one 
day; but the next, the charm was 
broken. The Chartists have lost a 
good text, and gained a good sermon. 
They are members of the Callithumpian 
Society ; and we hope that, on the high- 
way of life, they will henceforward 
quietly pay their turnpikes, 
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A “SLY DRIVE 


A “Sly Drive” from 


FROM THE POST-OFFICE 
PENNY PLANS AND PUZZLING PROGNOSTICS. 


[We publish Mr. Broad’s epistle for the edification of the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who (as Mr. B. warmly says, but badly spells in his 
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TO PARLIAMENT STREET: 





private note to us) has been “ shamefully left in the lurch to give birth to 
the posthumous penny bantling of his predecessor, while my Lord Monteagle 
soars cackling away, to take a bird’s-eye view of the Cesarian operation, 
and leaves to his unhappy victim all the consolation of a certain clause in the 


New Poor-law Bill.” 


We have corrected these few lines, but not the trifling inaccuracies in 
what follows; which, in common with similar elegancies scattered over Whig 
acts of parliament, and what are called queen's speeches of the present day, 
are to be valued as proofs of genuineness, and incontrovertible thumbmarks 
of the accomplished concoctors.—O. Y.] 


Coach and Horses, 
Smartings-le-Grand, 
Oct. 1829. 

Mr. Eviror,—Allow John Broad to 
touch his brim to ye, being a fellow- 
whip in the world of Letters, and 
coachman of the Reading mail. I 
pays great attention to newspapers, 
and knows as well as Lord John as 
when the “ leaders” hang back (per- 
tikler the Black uns, as has such Chron- 
ical-kicking fits,) they want the need- 
ful, and often Lord John and me has 
had to tip it ’em. A good many 
other things I’m up to; but I confess 
them ministers, with their queer tricks, 
completely flabbygasties me _ lately. 
What lots of talk they made about 
their love of edication and schools ! 
but, like other great boys, you see they 
was precious glad to “ break up for 
the holydays,” and began jumping 
over one another’s backs in the reglar 
way when school’s done. Poor How- 
weak can’t “tuck in his twopenny” 
enuf for ’em, so he’s turned out of the 
game for one as can. Then Namby- 
pamby shuffles with Bustle Rustle; 
and — but you know all about it— 
its’s a capital plan of giving John Bull 
a new ministry, eh? Reglar Gretny 
road business, though; just the way 
the stable-boys pops the young lovyers’ 
blowed hacks into old dad's pochay, 
when he comes rattling up after ‘em, 
puffing, and swearing, and grumbling, 
— but paying smartly all the while for 
the cripples. 

Well, we'll give ’em another trial. 
They're going to do fine things next 
year; at least Lord John said to me 
tother day,—** Mr. B.,” says he, “ we 
hope for to do a good deal” (or “a 
good many,” I ain’t pos which he 
said) ; —‘** give us a trial — that’s all 
we wants—a trial, Mr. B.” 


“ Well, my Lord John,” says I, 
**T think you ought to have one— 
every man Jack of ye.” 

“ Thankee,” says he dooberously : 
but added, “ time, time, Mr. B., is 
all we asks ; ; our motto is . 

“ Temp us fudge it,” says I, 

“ Exactly so,” says he. 

Well, never mind, Mr. Editor, they're 
brought down to their Barings al- 
ready, you see, and this shews they 
are finding their level. 

But, Mr. O. Y., what do you think 
of my fundymental friend, Spring Rise, 
as has Johnsonised his name so finely 
from “Jump Jim Crow,” to Lord 
Mount Eagle? The story of the 
mountin again,eh? As the Rejected 
Adds. say, “ the Parturient Mountin 
has brought forth a Municipal abor- 





tion.” I see in your last Number, Sir 
Morgan O'D. says that Melbourne 


gave “Ganymede ” this goosey meed 
of his services. I’m not sure of that; 
if you’d axed the “ Diner-out” about 
it a fortnight after it happened, he’d 
have said, “I ain’t aware that sich 
circumstance has transpired — indeed, 
believe not — take early opportunity to 
inquire.” That's his reglar, comfot- 
able, “ blessed -are-the-ignorant-for- 
they-know-nothing ” condition. 
Spring Rise is a deep fellow, though ; 
he always did appear to be very busy, 
and got off with doing precious little; 
he’s like them horses as I call 
** scramblers,” as seems to be gallop- 
ing very hard if you only look at two 
legs, but when you watch ’tother two, 
you find it’s all gammon! Lle’s a sly 
dog, howsomever. Last July he sug- 


jested to me to write a joking letter 


to you about a matter between him 
and me and the post, in such a way 
as to give Rowling Hill a upset, while 
he might think I was a-driving up 
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agin the oppysition. “ But,” says I, 
“it’s a dirty job, Springy—a kind of 
flying dustman’s business, and I won’t 
do it. I’ve always admired the mail 
character, and being one of its stoutest 
supporters, I aint capable to stoop to 
any thing as is low.” 

Howsomever, Mr, Editor, asa reelly 
upright and consequencious man, I 
admit the penny measure contains 
many pints of objections : a few of ’em 
J mean to notice, though maybe some 
will be too ready to smile at my pre- 
tensions ; for it’s not many a lass! as 
knows what a mailcoachman reelly is. 
Indeed, very few people’s aware of 
the importance of his situvation; few 
knows it’s the only perfect spesiment 
of monarkal govment. But let me tell 
‘em, a man on his box is evry incha 
king!—all the nobs is under him, 
and he rules the dustineyes of them 
on top like another Roofus. He is 
willing to forward ’em, and has the 
means of advancement at his fingers’ 
ends; but he takes precious good care 
to keep ’em under his thumb. If the 
horses seems too anxious for a change, 
or for somebody else to rein over ’em, 
he just sarves ’em as Laughyet did the 
French —he touches ’em up with a 


Fillip, and leaves ‘em to find out they 


don’t like it. Now, there may be more 
noted sovereigns in Europe, but are 
they as happy as a mailcoachman ? 
Is the Queen of Portagal, as sends 
them grapes so signifying of the jarring 
interests of her kingdom? Is Cobuggy 
Leopold, as is rightly called by his 
ragtag-and-bobtail subjects * The King 
of Bill-Jim ansetra?” Is Christiny, 
as turned poor Spain into a Vauxhall 
for Don Lazy Evans and his Irunical 
mountebanks and fireworks, and now 
hob-a-nobs with Palmy and Maroto, 
and turncoats and traitors, ‘* bribers 
and corrupters ?”* Would any Christ- 
ian coachman come down to be king 
of either of them sufferingties ? Cer- 
tainly not! nor yet of insultan Turkey ; 
nor plaguey Egypt; nor retallowat- 
ing Russia; nor gambling, Looeyfied 
France ; nor, indeed (“ real luck tainty 
Melbourne,” as Lyndhurst says) of 
——- ansetra, ansetra ? 

Well, Mr. Editor, I’ve now give 
you some notion of my station; and I 
suppose you guess as, though I’m 
temperate at home, I mixes a good 
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deal in public? You are right in that 
grognostication. There’s not a subject 
concarning England but what’s talked 
over on my box. One night I gets a 
high Tory up beside me, as admires 
the country even in a fog, and shudders 
that railroads run it through in so 
many places. Another time creeps 
up a half-breed in a hairy cap, as calls 
himself a Liberal Whig, and swears 
the d—d climate and weather, like 
every thing else ere, just panders to 
the aristocratic ‘ insides,” making ’em 
feel more snugger in their berths be- 
cause the poor devils is left to stick in 
the mud. Next I gets a Nulterer Ra- 
dical as stands for nothing, and vows 
double pikes agin twaddling ministries 
of knife-and-fork lords, and bedcham- 
ber ladies as bolsters ’em up. Another 
evening, Mr. White’s Blackymore, or 
Mr.Green’s Valley mounts the box, and 
groans over the rage for four-and-nine 
gossamers, whitybrown “ felts,” cheap 
tailors, and ‘ indelible ink ” makers. 
‘* Perkisites,” says the valley, ‘ ain’t 
worth having now.”  Massa’s tings,” 
says blacky, “ like him new wife’s 
temper, praps look well in de sample, 
but we fin ’em deblish bad in de 
wear.” Ansetra, ansetra. 

Now, among such different people, 
1, of course, hears various opinions ; 
and, on most of ’em, my mind can 
horse its own coach. But there is a 
matter as touches me home; and after 
hearing ali sides, insides and outsides, 
I confess, as Melbourne says, i’m 
dooberous of the result. This subject, 
as I’ve hinted, is Rowling Hill’s post- 
age. The Chartists may like his penny 
plan, as they’re so fond of “ change,” 
and don’t wish to keep a sovreign ; 
but them as has to look to the sterling 
interests of the country, I’m aivered 
will find at the end of the year they 
can’t come down with the ready. 
Perhaps over-Baring Lord John and 
his lot, in that case, won’t mind wait- 
ing till the next year for their wages— 
they'll then be post-paid—as will soon 
be all the fashion at the Exchekky, I’m 
afeerd. I had a talk with Dan Ken- 
nell, as drives the Stroud, and _ his 
guard, Joe; but I needn’t tell you I 
got little out of ’em, as the beggar 
said — they always drives ’tother road 
to that. Llowsomever, Dan winked; 
and says he, “ By the lard, it'll niver 


* Her military friend, Sir John, will, of course, get + ioe to “ make Hay while the 


sun shines.” 
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do any good.” “ Na,” says Joe, “ it 
’ull only do the ravenoo, and that’s 
never gude noo.” 

But on these matters I leave others 
to work the coach till October next; 
and then, may be, I shall look at their 
way-bill.* L’ve got many doubts, 
howsomever, about the plan. What 
I’m most afeerd of is, as it will be a 
newserse to people as can't read and 
write, and more so to them as can 
and don't want. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the gals at the inns on the road 
where we, and specially the day- 
coachmen, makes a pint to stop —for 
there’s always a young daughter o1 
niece to every inn —they draws the 
custom as well as the beer, and are 
ginrally in good spirits to make up for 
the grog, as is always down in the 
mouth enough for any ae tee- 
toeteller (even that reel un, Lord 
Stan’up),—I say, suppose all these 
young creatures (bless their harts !) 
right along the road should be in love 
with a coachman (as is too often the 
case!) and summit turns up to throw 
him cr the dear gals off the road,— 
why, as it is now, he'd hear no 
more of ’em; they can’t afford to 
pay 8d. or 1s. a time for letters, and 
don’t expect him to do it. But by 
the new law the money will go at a 
penny a time, and they'll think nothing 
of 2d. or 3d. a day,—that’s if the 
sender is to pay. Well, now, gals in 
love are wery impatient, and writes 
Jetters as quick as agetated play-actors ; 
three a-day will be nothing, when a 
gal’s got all sorts of things runnin in 
her head, and a runin- -hand to follow 
‘em up. Well, new, if there's only 
12 inns on a long s‘age (and my friend 
Lord Brewem knows that’s far below 
the mark), every wholesome-looking 
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eoachman must make up his mind to 
receive at least 36 lettersaday! Now, 
I asks, Is it Pollytick to encourage 
Bell's Letters at this rate? IL hear you 
say ‘tis not. Mr, Malthus ought to 
have left a young post-malthus, to put 
a stop to such increased letter-popela- 
tion. Can't Miss Martino set her 
head to work on the pint? it’s often 
run agin the post afore. 

But L've taken the favourablest view, 
What will be our situvation if the re- 
cever is to stand Sam for the postage ? 
The thought’s a staggerer; let’s run 
over the consequences. No gal will 
then curb her hart, even if it kicks 
and snorts every minute to be off. No; 
she'll pop a billy into the box every 
hour for Joseph (or whomsoever he 
may be); and assure herself “ Mister 
Joseph is not a man as refuses to take 
in a penny letter from a lovely and 
confidin gal.” Ofcourse not—of course 
not. Joseph’ 3 to pay all, and read all, 
and answer all! But how’s it to be 
done? Ought it to be done? We 
must turn teetots for want of time to 
drink ; and as for reading and writ- 
ing replies, Victoria must have our 
bexes turned round in front, for desks, 
and allow us a “ private sekertary,” as 
Melbourne has for this Amyable sort 0’ 
business. By the boy, his late one de- 
served the lifthe’s got; he must have 
had hard work to keep all snug. I fear 
it would often have been with the 
Prim Minister, 


* Love in a tub, and the bottom fell out,” 


if he hadn’t had such a clever and IIo- 
nourable Cooper. 

But, Mr. Editor, what won't this 
Rowling Ilill’s plan do for bisness? If 
such as me gets 30 or 40 a day, what 
are large concarns to get? Why, some 


° Sain ards, it seems, is iii d for the hein scheme it nnienibin the postage 


husiness,— here it is [but who is to pay me?]. 


If the old plan must ‘be altered, let 


all letters go rner, and make up the revenue in the good old way of a general tax ; 


‘twill save a mint of trouble and expense, 


True, some won't write half the letters 


they ll pay for; but that will be their good luck and advantage over their unfortnate 


neighbours. 
picked once, nor “ give charge 


I’ve paid the New plice rate for many years, and never had my pocket 
” of a soul ; 
every Sunday, and * books’ ’ the thief pretty often. 

so much more v ally for his money than me? No; 


while my brother Tom has his picked 
But do I complain of his having 
the Newplice is formed for the 


general good ; and I'm content to be an obscure individal in their eye, and pay my 
coin without cro ssing the wooden pavement in the Old Bailey, as long as Sir Ed. 


yt. Bulwer’s and Mr, Ainsworth’s friends aud heroes will allow me. 


Mr. Y.? 


D'ye see, 


By the by, so they’ve sent Rewling Ilill to France, to discover more pcst-office 


improvements ! 


You've seen that queer old chap is rakes the kennels with a 


crcoked wire, and wishes he may find something? If the old grubber got well paid 


for it, you wouldn’t wonder, after all, would you? 
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thousans, and all done up in kivvers 
(perhaps) *—they must keep people to 
shell em, like peas in Common Gar- 
den! Little traders will feel it smartly, 
as a very tight-waste and small-sleeve 
eae on the box said tother night. 
Says he,“ Loll play the devil among 
u among the tailors; for them 
dandies with Staltzified intlects will be 
sendin every five minits, to countymand 
this button, and alter that trimming, 
and to cut this, and slice that, and let 
out the other, ansetra, ansetra (to say 
nothing of the risk of a “ take in” 
after the coat goes home). Milliners 
and dressmakers (says he) will be 
served worser,— for womens always 
great screws to their own sex, and feels 
pleasure in nailing “em ; they’ll grumble 
at © five-and-ninepence for making,” 
and send a dozen penny-posters to be 
paid out of it, questing as many wait- 
ing upons and try ons. You think 
(says he) them postages might appear 
in the account! Try it. No, no; 
women are real bakers’ rasps for taking 
the browns off poor needle-drivers as 
try to get a crust. The smirkin “ nice 
young man” at the hosier’s or mercer’s 
may “ Mem” or “ Miss” 
double the worth of the ‘ pretty-size 
silk stockins as will fit you beautiful, 
mem,” arsetra, and gain sweet smiles 
for his impudence; but the “ young 
person at the milliner’s” is “a stupid 
thing, like her missus,” and her missus 
is “a nasty exorbitant creature !” 
There seems truth in all this, Mr. 
Editor ; whether or not, my passengers 
ginrally seems to think that business 
will all be turned into writing and 
reading; and the only people as will 
be able to stick to their work will be 
the blind uns and the savages. As for 
health, we shall soon tind desks more 
destructive to the chest than the Inges 
to livers; and as for manners, human 
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nature will grow sheepish from c »nfine- 
mentio the pen. 

But what’s to Le its effects on morals ? 
This world, Mr. Editer, is quizzitive 
enuf already ; scandle and gossip 
flourish like weeds on the poor old 
Brummagem coach-road, and run peo- 
ple down as unconcarndly as them un- 
English, noisy, railaway trains on tother 
road. Old women tell stories of 
young uns, and the young uns about 
one another. ‘Tories blow up the 
Whigs, and the Whigs themselves. 
The Chartists abuse the Rads, and the 
Rads turn off their stabbing friends 
when they come to the sticking-place. 
Now, all this, and much more, goes on 
in writing under the old system; but 
what will be the state ofaffairs—family, 
private, and public -—- when every hody 
may retail liebels and scandle, and 
eusure their being taken in, at “a 
penny a go?” With the venerable 
portion of the Fair, the motto will be, 
* Shew ’em up! only a penny? Begin 
agin in haf an hour!” as old Bartlemy 

Saunders t used to sing out in Smiftield. 
Saints and sinners will find as every 
day’s been a read-letter day; the 
schoo! Loy will become “ a penny 
liner,” and send his par the noose 
every morning ; Cockneys have country 
letters “ come hopping” in swarms 
like frogs ; country yals daily accounts 
from sisters in sarvice, of * how the 
bonnets. is worn here, ansetra ;” 
Hodge and Giles constant favours from 
brother John, the groom, such as to 
say * as he went to see Kean in Richid 
and the ginger-beer was slap up.” 
Ansetra, ansetra. If I chews to run 
on, | might add a 100 more ways as 
our coppers will be drained off by this 
measure ; but these pints is samples. 

And now what will be the effect on 
- poor coaches as has to carry the 

bags » sy nothing of them poor 


* It’s said that, after all the Kciinetaitains about Seasia &c., we are to have 


“little stamps,” 


and (in memory of the old-womanish “ schemers”) use our gums, 
As usual! there’s sure to be a stick in our “ 


great reforms.” But I suspek this 


repoit is only figrativ — the ministry is the “ little stamps,”’ and no doubt they'll 
stick to their places and her majesty’s dinner kiv vers as fast and as long as they can. 


t I seed tother day a memore of this Mr. S 


takes in. 
ot * horsification ; 
** best old ‘Tom at 4d.” 
Cogneck ” 
his eye on 


” 


-in the Littery Gussett, as my sister 


Its very good and tender; but | beg ‘to state, by way of rider, as he died 
“and that he was too fond ‘of the Booth till the last. 


Sir Felix’s 


has lost a capital customer ; though His Happiness’s “ Patent 
did’nt go down at all with Mr. S, 


Salt-box Brown the Conjuror, for the next bography. 


1 hope the Ed. of the Litter y will keep 
He can’t carry on 


his rattling life much longer; and some Showy remarks upon his trade, seasoned 
with Salt- box reflections on the Lot of bis wife, with a few flourishes about the 


Rollin g-pin and the “ levelling principle,” 
Saunders will complain Ouly if Brown’s treated coolly. 


is now certainly his due. 1l’m swe 
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clerks as is to get the sack)? But I'll 
offer no remarks on this—lU prefer 
stating a curious goincidence. Last 
night I dreamed was the first night as 
the petty penny letters reduced our 
mails to the lowest feemails: I was 
driving as usual, and Joseph Hume 
was on the hox aside me. All at once, 
the bags busted with indignation, and 
caused a precious “ spread of inform- 
ation”—the coach trembled to its 
axle under its weight of sponsibility — 
the pins riz up agin lynch law, and 
broke out for liberty ; and nuts and 
screws begun to chatter at their dan- 
gerous conduct. Presently a wheel in 
its turn run off, spite of “ Spoke! 
spoke!” from Hume; while the poor 
coach, conscious of his presence, and 
no longer on all-fours, tried to work its 
sum of troubles by rule o three—but 
at length came down, with a “ dot 
and carry nothing!” The mim- 
ber for Kilkennel was picked out of the 
gutter half dead, bottling up mud and 
revenge for October 5, 1840. I came 
down smack on my face, and—waked ! 
Mr. Editor, this appears to me an 
omynose warning ! 

Lastly, hows the supply of writing 
materials to be kept up? Them nasty 
sly envylopes must be hawked like 
sprats, and writing paper soon cover 
the face of the land. Signboards, 
“ Best price for Linen Rags,” will 
bob agin one’s head at every step; 
and no man must hope to get his old 
shirts mended —while the number of 
his good uns will become more pocry- 
phal every time his washywoman 
counts ’em. Quills will be torn, 
quilly-nilly, from poor geese, afore 
half plump for the spit, leaving the 
unfortunate birds (as Mr. Gruntly 
Barkly would say), like game-cocks, 
to die of “pluck.” Steel pens must 
be sowed like oats ; and the only way 
to supply enuf ink will be for to steep 
them tiresome Blacks in vinegar, and 
so liquidate the 20,000,000/. 

But agin I asks, as Brewem does of 
restricting dram-drinking, what wild be 
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the moral effect of all these doings ? 
Scandle, as I’ve said, will be increased 
—love letters ‘‘ grow too thick to come 
to any thing”—liebels be more nu- 
merous than lawyers—2d. postmen 
sweated down to 1d, uns— business 
stopped by scribbling customers — 
quiet people bored to death—-‘ Lifes 
and Corespondunces ” of Jenkins’s, 
Fubbs’s, aud other great folks, occupy 
a library, instead of 2 vols. 4to — 
short-hand writers not be half short 
enuf—acts of parleyment wanted to 
make St. Valentine’s delivery last a 
week —lots of doors setting one agap- 
ing with their open-mouthed letter- 
boxes; for some folks’ knockers* 
inges and bells won't last a week, 
if postee is to be “ answered” every 
time-—poor sarvant-maids run off their 
legs aposting missus’s letters, and natty 
footmen have time for nothing but 
to read their own. In short, peace 
and comfort won't be nowhere to be 
found. It will be a universal penny 
“ chaos is come agin ”’—chimblys al- 
ways on fire—distraction at a discount 
—and a national yarning for the return 
of the dark ages, and zo revival of let- 
ters! Ansetra, ansetra. And much 
of this will be carried on, doubtless, 
under a secret, unbullish, ballotish, 
plan of kivvers to hide bad spellin’, 
or summit worse! A true Englishman 
is never afeerd of his hand being looked 
at; and as for spellin, Mr. Editer, 
I’ve nobjection to mine bein seen, and 
shan’t kick if I’m Shoed up, for I mean 
to say as I’ve come off in Capital...... 
.... Whew! there’s the horn ablowing 
—I must toddle. Joe’s in his tantrums, 
or he wouldn’t risk the fine: he knows 
that Newplice Act only lows him to blow 
when he gets out of London, where 
there’s nobody to hear, and nothing to 
run over. Poor fellow, he’s adying 
of wind aready ; he'll never stand it. 
Would you be.... there he goes agin! 
We shall be fined, by gum! Coming — 
coming, Joe! Good boy, Mr. Editor. 
Yours fatfully, 
Jonn Broan. 


* Mr. Editer, there’s a shocking oversight in the Bill (just like the Whigs!) :— 


How many nocks is a penny-postman to give? 


The old plan was two for twopence ; 


and it ought to be one fora penny. ‘This pint is of great importance, and ought to 
be settled by law ; for them red-collar gemmen’s very proud, and the new uns will 
be ditto, and won’t drop the “ double,” if they aint made. If they don’t, I pity gen- 
teel people as keeps the door shut! One rap would be bad enuf; but ‘“ nock, nock,” 
** nock, nock,” ‘* nock, nock,”— why, the house will be from morning to night like a 
undertaker’s shop, and the commotion in London beat Knox in Scotland. I’ve looked 
in the Newplice Act as Hawes the poor so much, but there’s nothing in it as will fix 
& postman, 
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The Registration of 1839. 


THE REGISTRATION OF 1839. 


“It is in the Registration Courts that the battle of the Constitution must 
be fought.” 


Tuere is nothing in Sir Robert Peel’s 
whole life that so strongly marks the 
innate sagacity of his mind, as does this 
apparently trivial circumstance, of the 
peculiar stress laid by him on the duty 
of Registration. It shews him to have 
had a keen and quick perception of the 
hidden strength of his party, and thus 
to have brought the weight of his au- 
thority to bear upon the right point. 
Itshewed him, also, to be one who could 
be bold when he was sure of his 
ground ; for it was a challenge to his 
opponents, as well as a call to his sup- 
porters. The word went forth as dis- 
tinctly and as widely to Radicals as 
to Conservatives, “ Register, register, 
register !” 

Sir Robert Peel had well weighed 
this point; and he knew his ground 
to be secure. He had thought over the 
real character and powers of the two 
contending parties, and he hesitated 
not to dare the Radicals to the contest. 
He knew his own followers to be the 
stronger party, in property, in intelli- 
gence, in industry, in perseverance, 
and in stamina and bottom. He felt 
assured, therefore, that if he could only 
prevail upon the Conservatives to em- 
bark seriously in this contest, the issue 
of the struggle must be in Ais and in 
their favour. They had the means of 
insuring ultimate success in their own 
hands. They were able to outwork, 
outspend, and in all ways outlive their 
antagonists. In noise they might be 
deficient; if it came to “ putting voters 
into the Slitrig”’* they might be beaten ; 
but whenever the voice of law and or- 
der could be heard, they could ensure 
success, because they could fairly earn 
and deserve it. 

The present year has proved the 
truth of Sir Robert Peel’s calculations, 
more clearly and fully than any former 
one. For the last two or three years the 
Whigs might, perhaps, be reproached 
with some degree of inertness ; and the 
success of the Conservatives might be 
attributed to the negligence of their 
opponents. But in the campaign now 
just closing, no such imputation at- 


taches to the Ministerialists. Stung to 
the quick by past defeats, and aware 
that total ruin stared them in the face, 
they have shaken off their slumbers, 
and have bestirred themselves with 
one consent, and with visible efficiency. 
We perceived signs of this new effort 
several weeks back, and adverted to it 
in our September Number. All that 
we then prognosticated has taken place. 
The Byngs and Cavendishes have 
fought the battle in Middlesex ; the 
Cokes and Astleys and Keppels, in 
Norfolk ; Melbourne and Cavendish 
have held their own in Derbyshire ; 
Fitzwilliam has struggled desperately 
in Northamptonshire; Lovelace and 
Denison in Surrey ; Ebrington in De- 
vonshire; ‘Towneley in Lancashire ; 
Dacre in Herts; and the whole body 
of the Whigs in Yorkshire. A better 
fight than they have made could not 
have been maintained; and if, after 
this, they are beaten, at least they will 
not have to reproach themselves with 
negligence or inertness. Let us now 
inquire, What, after a fair and gallant 
fight, has been the actual result of the 
recent struggle ? 

A general registration resembles a 
general election in most points, and, 
among others, in this,— that not every 
seat or every place in the kingdom is 
contested. It is quite enough if half 
the realm is simultaneously disturbed, 
without demanding the general agita- 
tion of the whole population. Accord- 
ingly, wherever either party has ob- 
tained such an ascendancy as to render 
resistance hopeless, there an apparent, 
however unwonted, calm exists. In 
this way, more than half the counties 
of England are already quietly sur- 
rendered to the Conservatives. While, 
on their part, they no longer threaten 
Finsbury or Lambeth, Birmingham or 
Sheffield. ence it is, that although 
the following list is a long one, it does 
not contain the names of half the Eng- 
lish counties or boroughs ; because, in 
a majority of cases, the ascendancy of 
one party or the other is already per- 
manently secured. 


ne a 


* Vide the last Roxburghshire election. 











The Registration of 1829. 


COUNTIES. 


Const nvalire. 


Maile. 
Mivotrsrx: 
Objections ...eeeee+5 1185 


Yorksnine—West Riding :! 
Objections .....6...- 2006 
Claims ..eeseeee eeeee 


Nor Devox : 
Objections ........+. 40 
a ee = 


Sovuin Devon: 
Objections ...06..... GOS 


Wesr Guovucestrensuine : 
Objections .......... 
EE ee 


Easi Groucestrrsuime: 
Objections ..cccscses S25 


Norm Duenam: 
Objections ..cccc..e. 297 


Bucks: 
Objections ...cccce-. 122 
DO ssssucdecunsnes ap 


+Easr CUMBERLAND: 
Objections ...,....+6. 1595 


Nonin Srarronpsuine: 
Objections .......... Sél 


4Sccru Derbysutre: 
Objections ...ccoees. 13% 


llents: 
Objections .......... 169 
I acs ice ais 6 sib ies 03 


Waist Nornrork : 
Objections .....se.00 329 











Sustained, 


650 


1 ooo 


1sil 


3063 


97 
995 


eos 


ee 2 


' Not quite completed. 


t Min's‘erial gains. 


* Ineffective results. 





| Novembcs, 


Ranwat. 


Made. 


867 


2473 


996 


~ 
~ 


166 


591 


205 
230 


ove 


291 


303 


oi 


Sustained, 


254 


a 


1il2 
Loves 


8710 
189 
813 


133 


29.) 
40) 


699 


160 


118 
185 


205 


~ 
S 
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Corsa nvative. | Rapicat. 
iaudenpeishsestiliesenetvaiiasnuadielainisitiainias 
cf Made, Sustained. Mal» Sustained, 
Wist Sourrsrt: 
Objections gnecesnsce Ge 196 232 141 
i erie pfaaeaies 415 396 
oll 537 


ANCLISEY 
Objections ...ceeeee5 450 190 | 328 168 


_ — 


CITIES AND BOROUGHS, 
Loxpox: 


Objections .....606-. Sd 215 0 0 
Claims ..cce secccess 3:23 48 30 13 
264 18 


*\WESTMINSTER: 


Objections ....eeeee. 329 “79 291 134 
CRE sactudersenece 17 9 3 30 
“88 214 
Miarytreonr: 
Objections ..seeesee. 446 339 416 322 
DG nccbusoens.cawe 89 2 106 61 
411 383 
*Towrr Tlamiris: 
Objections ..seeersee GF9 170 
Greexwicu: 
Objections .....e00+. 181 160 56 30 
Se sicvaecees ecocee) «640 v1 0 0 
ivi 36 
Lerns: 
Objections .weseeceeese 1194 509 977 307 
CIOS eccccescecsess C57 142 182 80 
651 387 
MANCUurSTER : 
Objections ...eeeee-. 117 86 81 56 
CUMS cecceccocesce . 47 32 d4 Si 
118 87 
Satrorp: 
Objections .eseeesees G64 265 452 1°97 
causes ceowsas . 145 49 209 59 
512 186 
Butstor.: 
Objections ...... eoee 1465 S53 792 57 
CRE ccewcnwcvsgecs 1l4 192 
667 E 563 
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CoNnSERVATIVE. 


Sustained. 
Bain: 


Objections .......... 13: 97 
Claims 2. ccccccccccce ‘ 13 


110 


LEICESTER? 
Objections 
Claims ..... 


IHluni: 
Objections ......... 
PE kane anes 


*EXETER: 
Objections ..... 
eee 


Oxrorp: 
Objections .....0.00- 
CARRS os scccvsoscnes 10 


CANTERBURY: 
Objections ...e.eeees 
i <csthdeneebees 


Duruam: 
Objections ...eeseeee 


WORCESTER : 
Objections ......e04. 
PD cccbibsekewens 


Rocuester : 
Objections .....ecee- 
TREE cantacssageses 


*SaALISBURY: 
CRIOEIORS, nccescccce 
EU s458 Avnaenes 


CARLISLE: 
Objections 


[November, 


RapDicat. 


Made. Sustained. 


135 
38 
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ConsERVATIVE. Rapicat. 


Made. Sustained, Made. Sustained. 
WEYMOUTH: 


Objections eeeceesece 11 11 1 
GE isescsatceawse 17 5 1 


CAMBRIDGE: 
Objections coasncecece 805 
CE ccvieescnse vc 58 


Ipswich : 
Objections ...eeeeese 
CRD iicovensecounes 


Beprorp: 
Objections ...eee...- 
CARE 60h cid ocde-0 


SHREWSBURY? 
Objections ...ccecees 
CHE ccccces 


WALLINGFORD: 
Objections sesseseeee 
CHAE cccocdsascveses 


*BevERLEY: , 
Objections ...eeeseee 
Claims ccccccscecoces 


Boston : 
Objections 
Claims... 


Hanirax: 
Objections ...e.eeeee 
CE in esecasennaen 


WAKrrIELD : 
Objections 
Claims ... 
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SUNDERLAND: 
Objections 
Claims 


Ilytne: 
Objections 
SE eckaen 


{Bercntox: 
Objections .. 
Claims ...... 


Sanpwicu: 
Objec tions 
ee 


Ciitneror : 
Odjectious oe 


Rocupare: 
Objections 
TD ons 00 4 


Beackaury: 
Objections .. 
CAMS 4000.00 


BripGEwatTer: 
Objections 


Bory Sr. Fowen 
Objections 
Claims 


Warrnau: 
8) ec tions 


Bvekimxcnam: 
Ob ect:ons 
Cliums 


LiskeaRD: 
Objections ...e..e0s. 


Const evative. 


ined, 


| November, 


Rapiwat. 


Ma le, Sustaiced, 


0 
¢ 


“” 
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CoNSERVATIVE. Rapicat. 


, Made. Sustained. Made. Sustaine' 
+AYLESBURY:?: 


Objections cece ae 20 
Claims 7 


Tat NTON = 
Objections 
Claims 


Lyme, Dorset: 
Objections 
Claims 


Tor NESS: 
Objections 
Claims 


Dover: 
Objections 
Claims 


Devizes : 
Objections 
Claims 





Monmovutna: 
Objections 
Claims 


MaLMesbury : 
Objections 
Claims 


STOKE-ON-TRENT: 
Objections 
Claims 


Maipstoxe: 
Objections 
Claims 
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ConseERVATIVE, 


Made. Sustained. 
PonTEFRACT : 
Objections ...... ‘ 9 
Claims ro 5 


14 


Bravrorp: 
Objections 
Claims 


* KIDDERMINSTER : 
Objections 


BARNSTAPLE: 
Objections 
Claims 


EvesuaM: 
Objections 
Claims 


Lynn: 
Objections 
Claims 


+Newport, Hants: 
Objections . 
Claims .... 


*WINCHESTER: 
Objections ...... 
Claims 


SouTHAMPTON : 
Objections 


YARMOUTH: 
Objections 
Claims .. 


CHELTENUAM: 
Objections ......++.. 496 
Ce bite senccosers 


[ November, 


Rapicat. 


Made. Sustained, 


9 Q 


0 
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ConseRvVATIVE. 


Made, Sustained. 
Preston: 
Objections ...eeeees- 57 


+GLOUCESTER : 
Objections 
Claims .. 


TIVERTON : 
Objections 
Claims 


CHICHESTER: 
Objections 
Claims .... 


Lewes: 
Objections 
Claims 


+Ma.pon : 
Objections 
Claims 


BoLton : 
Objections 
Claims 


TeEWKESBURY: 
Objections ....eece- 
Claims 


Suorewam: 
Objections 
Claims 


llorsuam: 
Objections 
Claims 


Wican: 
Conservative Majority 


Rapicat. 


Made. 


0 


Sustained. 


v0 
























































































































ConseRrvATIVE. 


The Registration of 18.9. 





Made. 

+P Rome: 

Objections ...... iam 14 

a | mekene os 38 
*STAMFORD: 

Objections beacese 2 

oe =i awwn's ane 9 
AsuiTON-UNDER-LINE: 

Objections .........+. 74 

Claims psibwaeee . 35 
Cuatuam: 

Objections .........- 29 
READING?! 

Objections .......... 84 

SNE 6S anh socio 2 


PortsMoutu: 
Objections .......... 
cE <see sce eer 


SHAFTESBURY: 
Conservative Majority 


These are all the returns that have 
yet come to hand. Others, such as 
West Kent, East and West Surrey, 
Hants, &c, are not yet completed. 
In each of these, however, we are 
already apprised of a Conservative 


gain. And in many others,—such as 
East Kent, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 


[ November, 
| Ra pica. 
Sustained. Made. Sustained, 

6 20 1 

2 15 8 

8 9 

2 15 10 

8 7 0 
10 10 
29 26 9 
24 i8 12 
53 21 
16 45 10 
47 54 22 
ld 37 14 
62 56 
58 36 
14 9 
72 45 
15 


Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, — the 
Ministerialists have quietly resigned 
themselves to despair. 

However, from the above returns, 
let us endeavour to draw the probable 
results. The statements above collected 
may be digested under three heads of 
practical information, as under :— 


I, MINISTERIAL GAINS. 


These appear in the following places : 


East Cumberland, 
South Derbyshire, 
Brighton, 
Aylesbury, 
Newport, Hants, 
Gloucester, 
Maldon, and 
Frome. 


Now, to what results do these gains 
promise to lead ? 


In East Cumberland, the Ministe- 
rialists have the two seats already. A 
gain, therefore, of 23, by the revision, 
if it confirms their hold, can do no 
more. It cannot give them more than 
they already have. 

In South Derbyshire, they are in an 
ascertained minority of many hundreds. 
At the last election, they did not even 
venture on a contest. A gain, therefore, 
of 86, by objections, does not even offer 
so much as a gleam of hope. 
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In Brighton, a gain of 9; in Glou- 
cester, a gain of 17; in Newport, of 7; 
in Aylesbury, of 14; and in Frome, of 
1,— cannot in either case give rise to 
any practical result. The seats for 
Newport they have already. In Glou- 
cester they were beaten, on the last 
occasion, by 108, and in Aylesbury by 
117. One vote in Frome, and nine 
among the 2500 electors of Brighton, 
are wholly immaterial changes. There 
remains only the case of Maldon. 

In this borough the Ministerialists, 
by a new decision of the barristers as 
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to the seven-mile measurement, have 
struck off, on a balance, 66 Conserv- 
ative votes. This would appear to 
threaten both the seats. But the Con- 
servatives allege, on the other hand, 
that they carried the election of 1837 
by a majority of 12, and that they have 
since added to that majority no fewer 
than 102 votes. If this statement be 
true, then the Radicals fail here also ; 
and the registration of 1839 ends with- 
out the gain to their cause ofa single 
seat ! 


II. INEFFECTIVE RESULTS. 


We are equally ready to admit, that 
many of the nominal gains on our own 
side offer no prospect of any practical 
advantage. We may particularize espe- 
cially — 

Tower Hamlets, 
Westminster, 
Exeter, 
Salisbury, 
Beverley, 
Kidderminster, 
Winchester, and 
Stamford. 

We cannot despair of Westminster, 
or even of the Tower Hamlets, after 
what we have seen of Manchester. 
But we look for a change in such con- 
stituencies as these, more from the gra- 
dual amelioration of public opinion, 
than from any other source. It is 
right to attend to the registry, for 


Westminster, like London, may be lost 
or won by an odd sir votes: but we 
will not profess to look upon that city 
as gained merely because we profit 74 
by the registry ; nor the Tower Hamlets, 
because we have struck off 170 votes. 

Stamford, Beverley, and Kidder- 
minster, we already have; and in 
Exeter, Salisbury, and Winchester, the 
gains of 7 or 2, respectively, cannot 
greatly influence the result. 

It may perhaps be observed, that we 
ought to add to this list; for that the 
advantage gained in some other places 
seems to be exceedingly minute. But 
in several boroughs, named in the next 
list, — such as Bedford, Horsham, and 
Lewes, —the last election was lost or 
won by a single vote, or little more. 
In such places it is obvious that a gain 
of 2 or 3 may be all-important. 


III. PROMISING RESULTS. 


Here we have a large field, and we 
must divide the list inte two classes. 
In the following places :— 


North Devon, 
South Devon, 
Bucks, 

West Norfolk, 
Weymouth, 
Ipswich, 
Wallingford, 
Wakefield, 
Bridgewater, 
Wareham, 
Devizes, 
Stoke on Trent, 
Maidstone, 
Lynn, 

Bath, and 
Shaftesbury,— 


the advantage gained is only import- 
ant as tending to secure the quiet 
possession of what we already have 


obtained. The seats for all those 
places are already in our hands. Our 
friends do well to lose no opportunity 
of fortifying and maintaining their 
position; but from these places, at 
least, the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons can expect no 
further reinforcement. We pass on, 
therefore, to the last class of all, — 
those districts from which we expect, 
at the next dissolution, to obtain such 
an accession of strength as shall form a 
good, working, Conservative majority 
in the lower house. These are :— 


Probable gain. 
PEE so cccncevescncewses 3 
Wel, We Mcccccccdascs Dees 
Gloucestershire, West......+. 1 
Gloucestershire, East ........ 1 
WON. DOE 66k catennecie® 


Carried over...... 5or 7 
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Probable gain. 

Brought over...... 5or 7 
Herts .ccce 
Weoat Gomearast o. oc cccccecsce 
Anglesey ...ccceccecccesees 
DU 0060 06n0s00s0neeees 
Marylebone ....+.esscesees 
Leeds .. 
Manchester 
Salford 
Leicester 
Hull 
Oxford 
Canterbury ..cccccesseecess 
Ps. snbeiseenies ice 
Worcester pang wa SNSS 
i od can webengsee Wane 
CED cvincnnonensscadesece 
Cambridge......scccccececes 
PT cc ciuvagchneeesssse% 
Shrewsbury .....-secseeeess 
TD. caescesecens 
DE tanetane 
Sunderland .. 
Hythe... .ccccccccccccess 
Sandwich 
Clitheroe ... 
Rochdale 
Blackburn 
Bury St. Edmund’s .... 
Buckingham ........... 
Taunton...... 


eee eter eee anes 
eee eee wee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee ee ewe ee eres 


Liskeard...... 
Monmouth .......+-- 
Malmesbury ....-eeeeeeeeees 
PO. cnbceneaees 
Bradford ...cce- 
Barnstaple...... 
TU: cans enve 
Southamptcn.......... 
i 
COD cnccouesaeeesene 
PROMOA cccccccccceseces 
DM bbikndnkesbu~esieeeuons 
COREE. vcn cc nsnscees 
Lewes .... 
DE : etokbiecnbeseneeeees 
Tewkesbury .....seeceeeeeee 
Shoreham .......-. 
Horsham 
Ashton 
LE: -sneconsce 
Bristol .... 
DT. ss eeeusnoieeseoeese 
Portsmouth . 
WEG ssvcces 
Greenwich .... 


serene 


seeeee 


seer 


ee ee ee 


eeeeee 


ee eee tee eee eee ee eee 


oe eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


ee ee 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
as 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
- 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
D0 
1 
1 
1 


[ November. 


Here is a probable gain of about 70 
votes. Let it be supposed that we 
have overrated it. Take it at 30 only. 
But remember, if is a gain unbalanced 
by any loss. And such a gain, were 
this all, would give a Conservative 
ministry a working majority of 50 — 
a far larger majority than the Mel- 
bourne cabinet has ever had, at any time 
since its first formation. 

But this is not all. In many places 
a silent change is going on, and the 
Ministerialists are ready to compromise 
matters, to avoid utter extermination. 
We have said nothing of Sussex, no- 
thing of East Cornwall, of West Worces- 
tershire, of Herefordshire, of Cheshire, 
of Bedfordshire, or of Dorset,—all 
panting to throw off their present 
Whig misrepresentatives. Nor have 
we mentioned Petersfield, or St. Al- 
ban’s, or Ashburton, or Bridport, or 
Dartmouth, or Derby, or Harwich, or 
Hastings, or Hertford, or Lincoln, or 
Ludlow, or Newark, or Norwich, or 
Falmouth, or Poole, or Stafford, or 
Stroud, or Walsall, or Warwick, or a 
dozen other places, in which a Con- 
servative would have the best hopes of 
success. Make any rational allowance 
for these cases, and even a total of 70 
will be seen to be quite a moderate 
anticipation. 

Besides which, we have a right to 
calculate on a considerable gain from 
both Ireland and Scotland. Dublin 
city and county, Londonderry, Wick- 
low, and other places, promise a gain 
of six or eight from the first; and our 
brethren in the north are equally 
hopeful. On the whole, we cannot 
conceive of a general election resulting 
at this moment with a smaller gain 
than 80 to the Conservatives,—giving 
Sir R. Peel a working majority in the 
next House of Commons of at least 
an hundred and fifty ! 

On the whole, then, we close this 
review of the Registration of 1839, 
with a feeling of certainty, not hastily 
taken up,—that on no occasion since 
the passing of the Keform-bill, have 
the Whigs and Radicals so strenuously 
exerted themselves, as on this, and 
that on no occasion have they been so 
entirely and conclusively beaten. 


London :—Moyes and Barclay, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





